DIARY 


Taken for a statistical ride 


"I warn you". 1 said. “You may have 
ordinary eyebrows now , hut any of you 
could end up with eyebrows like 
mine." 

I was there to talk about being a 
writer: hut as LM entered there 'd been 
that ripple of astonished smiles and 
' activity of elbows with whieli I'tl 
become familiar. The fact is thnt after 
an iitcli or so of normal growth my 
eyebrows rise with stark perpendieu- 
Itirilv. I often think what a wretched 
fate it is to have the disadvantage of 
appearing, without the advantage of 
being. mcphiMnpheleai). It makes it 
necessary to start every talk l give in 
schools with the statement that 1 don't 
miiui if my audience wishes lo express 
its amuse inent. Let them chuckle and 
have done with it. 

I was in Padgote. :i contributor to 
Book Week. The staffroom was a 
lirernry dentist's waiting mom. with 
writers smiling faintly oeforc being 
snatched away to perform in this 
comer of the school or (hat. Some 
scented to he under the wing of the 
humanities department and some 
under that of the English department. 

1 was privately amused to discover 
lliai my friend. Leon' Garfield, a 
couple of days earlier, had been a 
proiegtf of the former. It meant he'd 
been identified as an historical novel- 
'1st. Leon commonly revolts against this 
idea: 1 think he fears it might lend to his 
being thought of as the G . A. Henty of 
the late 20th century. And though he 
sets his stories in the 170%, and knows 
a great deal about Ahem, it is not-, 
history- that is in the f0refj5jnl.pt; M* w 
' startling narratives. ' " ’ 


“I saw Leon Garfield sitting in the 
staffroom, looking exactly as u writer 
should look”, said u teacher. I decided 
nol lo pass on her encomium to my 
friend. I wish him to think well uf 
himself, of course, but perhaps not 
quire so well as thnt. 

In the evening I spoke :it a NATE 
iiiceiing. We reflected sadly on the 
HMfs’ report that proposes a retreat to 
formal grain mar. I remembered old 
Judy, at Queen Hliznhcrh's. Barnet, 
whti turned language into a sort of 
verbal Meccano. It was ail spanners 
and nuts anil screws. J loved language 
and was deeply curious about its 
operations, hut shrunk from being 
asked to think of ic as a branch of 
mechanics. 

I feel testy, I thought during the 
evening, when it's assumed that to 
dislike the transformation of the class- 
room into a grammatical garage is fo 
lack interest in coherence and effic- 
cncy of language . As a professional 
writer. I am totally concerned with 
those. I simply think that most of us 
learn lo use language by using it: far 
less by analysis than by synthesis, its 
marvellously serviceable twin. 


nrtXftrilMTr; 



Someone was talking about teacher 
Mipply. and the Points he was making 
were magisterially numerical "Why 
are you frowning'/" he asked. I had lo 
confess it was because of the figures he 
whs using: precise thousands related to 
precise years. And that it wasn’t just 
the usual objection tu an unehcek^ble 
parade of statistics: though only to the 
Recording Angel would I bend h 
credulous ear in the ease of an argu- 
ment being wreathed in arithmetic. 

It was because I'd recently had a 
shook in this very field. I’d remarked 
that on any day before the First World 
War there were something like five 
million horses in London. 

I'd read the figure somewhere. It 
was so striking that l was never likely 
to forget it. Imagine, 1 said, all that 
clopping of hoots, that jingling of 
harness, that monumental depositing 
of manure. 

Imagine it, indeed, snid a friend, a 
former maths teacher, it seemed to her 
thnt five million horses and the carts 
and pantechnicons to which most of 
them would have heert attached could 


Grandsir . . . 

I have just become a grandfather for 
the second time. It reminds me in an 
odd way of going into paperback: or 
receiving a repeat fee for a broadcast 
recorded long' ago. Something about 
having a deeply pleasant reward that Is 
related to an extremely distant labour. 

There's also the delight, and curious, 
relief, of having a son converted Into a 
father (as In this case), or a daughter 
Into a mother. The roles are entronc- 
Ingly shuffled. 

My wife has described grandmother- 
hood as “the chance of being a mother 
again, but with all the leisure you never 
had the first fime round”. 

The benefits of the relationships are 
such that I wonder If we couldn't 
Institute nn order of grandteacher- 
hood. Might there not be, for teacher 
and grandteacher, the same complex 

j mtd gPartd pa re iftfeBc ID tfuri dusty Irff- 
I proving the status of the other? 



Oxford Circus, London in the 1670s. 
have been accommodated in the 
streets of London only if they’d stood 
nose to tail, and then only if human 
beings and other forms of life had been 
strictly excluded. Though even then 
they'd have been brought rapidly to a 
halt by mountains of ordure. 

Oh really, I said. I could go at once 
lo the source of this statistic: it was in 
this book over here, on this shelf ... I 
turned to the relevant rage with indig- 
nant complacency, anu read aloud (he 


sentence that had scored itself on my 
memory. 

On any day before the First World 
War. it said, something like 5011.000 
horses would have been found in 
London. 

Mv critic is a kind woman. "Of 
course", she said, "you're a verbal, not 
numerical type." 

I thought, all the same, that my 
lifelong antipathy to statistical debate 
was finally and (rightfully confirmed. 


Surprises in the dust 


Recommended to sixth forms weary, 
as critics, of hugging the shore: The 
New Oxford Book of Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Verse. (Reviewed on page 19 by 
David Wright). 

Wonderful surprises: the measured 
couplet used, in a most unmeasured 
way, to express social indignation: 
poems by women: poems about mat- 
rimonial upsets: and perturbations of 
style of a kind held to be foreign to the 
Augustans. 

Roger Lonsdale, the editor, has 
explored dusty tons of forgotten pub- 
lications, ana drawn from them a 
quarter of his material: none of it 
reprinted, much of it probably unread, 
since it first appeared. He's not seek- 
ing to undermine the usual picture of 
the century and Its verse (he told me 
when " T interviewed him), but to 
extend it. 


His conclusion is that the century 
anthologized itself us it went along, 
imposing its own notion of itself nut 
only on the age but on the ages that 
have followed! He, too, has a sensa- 
tion of being in rough water. What is 
thq quality of this new ntatcrinlV Is it 
literature, and what do we mean when 
we ask that question? 

Lovely uncertainties for any healthy 
sixth form to agitate itself with! 

# Mention, or near-nicntlon, of the 
heroic couplet reminds me of my wife's 
comment on an eiTorl of mine In that 
manner. She read it, sighed, and aaldi 
“To me, I’m afraid, these seem rather 
cowardly couplets”. 

Edward Blishen 



GALLERIES.. . 


TJn National Gallery 
EvwtfsforcWWran include a quiz, 
exhibition and series ot talks. Quiz 
sheets are available free horn 
December 21 to Jammy 7. School 
parties ate welcome before and 
attar those da tee, but must book. A 
special exhibition based on Jan 
Gwsaert's The Adoration of the 
Kings' 1 gives a child's aye view of 
the work; December 5 to January 
27. A senes of talks daily from 
January 2 to Sat 3pm lor 1 1 to 
1 6-year-olds will discuss and 
demonstrate different painting 
techniques. The National Gallery, 
Trafalgar Square, London WC2. Tel: 
01-8393321 

Tale GaHety . 

There will be a variety of free 
entertainments for children on the 
Iheme'of 'People, Places and 
Things'; Children's tours will start at 


stwpteCe wHI be given by 
Laurence Bradbury on Januaty 7,8 


Thursdays and Fridays, December 


Three children's lectures with 


January 2 Make a rat or mouse 
mask and learn to dance In If wHh 
Kate Castle from the Royal Ballet; 
December 29, Punch and Judy, 
Decembers 1 workshop about 
German Christmas traditions, 
Including sugar mice. On January 3 
the wig master and armourer from 
the Royal Opera and Balletwlll talk 
about and demonstrate their 
craT.s AD events start at 3pm and 
admission Isfrea. Details from the 
museum, Cambridge Healh Road, 
London E29PA 

British. Museum 

A Dragons Trail for children will be 
svaUabletorthe exhibition ' 
‘Chinese Ornament - The Lotus 
and the Dragon' throughout the 
Christmas holidays. It will be 
available from the information desk 
at the front of the museum or In the 
exhibition (Room 49, Upper floor X 
The British Museum, Qreat Russell . 
Street, London WC1B3DG. 

Homknan Museum 
An afternoon ol activities 


lectures.TT^^JI OTHER EVENTS 
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December 18 and 19 
Institution of Electrical Engineers 
Christmas holiday lecture for young 
people on The Power Behind the 


liilMTHirlLilZr-li'i 1 •j-l'I-lil.'.].? 


engineering adviser, the Electricity 
Council ai 230pm at the IEE. Savoy 
Place, London.Tlcketa are free and 
available from the IEE, Savoy Place, 
London WC2R0BL 


December SO, 22. 28, 31. January • 

Royal Institution Christmas 
lecturers on The Message of the 
Genes', by Dr Walter Bodmer. FRS: 

• Tickets from the Lectures 
Secretary, The Royal Institution, 21 
Albermarle Street, London W1X 
4BS. 


The Barbican 

Two Cfu fsfmas foyer exhibitions: 
'Folk Nativities ollhe World - an 
exhibition of Christmas cribs until 
January 7; and ‘Christmas byEJ. 
Taylof until January 6. 

Commonwealth institute 
Songs and stories from Africa arid 
the Caribbean from January 2-8 at 
2.30pm and 3.45 pm. Details of this 
and other events from the 
Commonwealth Institute, Kensing- 
ton High Street, London Wl.Tal: 
01-6034635, 

. The Naltynal Theatre 




■ 

MUSEUMS 


! Chtumuf 


held In the 


29. 31. end January 2-8, Details of 
morning and afternoon sessions, 
from the museum... 

Museum of London 

ammo ot talks, workshops 





and admlsston is free. There wW be 


xhtbtyon ^Spirit of Quisffnas . 
the Nutcracker Prince* until 
January 20.Ohpecember27and r 
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Independents 
blind to 
multicultural 
approach 


by Bob Doe 


Many independent schools are com- 
pletely out of step with the multicultu- 
ral approach to education adopted by 
most local education authorities in 
England and Wales according to new 
research to published in The TliS next 
week. 

A survey of Headmasters’ Confer- 
ence schools by Aston University 
found that most of the 42 per cent who 
replied saw no need for multicultural 
policies though many of them had 
belwccD 5 and 15 per cent of pupils 
from ethnic minorities. 

According to the two researchers, 
DrfMufmhiium* m id Mr C.ul It. if. 
.Wv. most HMC’ bends see no need to 
“M acaroni of the increasingly mul- 
tosasl nature of Britain ami a few ure 
P^lively umagonistie towards mulli- 
wfoha] education. 

The headniustcr of Hrndfichl Col- 
^.near Reading, accused the Clov- 
ernnrem of "a campaign of preaching 
wd trying in hector the public into 
in the superiority of multi 
and multicultural society”. 
id reply to the Aston questionnaire 
nc wrot c: “I do not believe (bat race 
I raiabons shorn! he (ho subject of law or 
Wucalional Initiatives. 1 would like lo 
r? the race relations board abo- 
lished.” 

. Cashmorc and Buglcy comeni: "It is 
farm ing to realise that our future 
ppflhollers, the powcrhnldcrs of 
“"wtow, are being educated In an 
atmosph cre influenced by such ideas.” 
i. , r , P® ra llel survey of three quar- 
l.e.a.s In England and Wales 
Wd that only one In five felt little 
Kv multicultural education. 
r*® 0 * the majority thought it im- 
portant, and not just for schools with 


large numbers of pupils from ethnic 
minorities. And some regarded an 
nnti-racixt element as necessary. 

They found “a complete absence of 
anything resembling multicultural 
education" in independent schools. 
“There is also n disturbing lack of 
awareness of the possibility that racism 
might affect pupils of independent 
schools in the same wny us it docs those 
of state schools. 

“Compounding this is a compluccn- 
cy bordering on downright neglect - or 
ignorance - of ethnic Issues." 

Mr David Smith, headmaster of 
Hr. n !fwr« I i- M th>- 

rcsvuichei.s ilmi Ins "highly intelli- 
gent" pupils were “either Anglicized 
or anxious in become so.** 

Ami at Haberdashers’ Askc’s 
School, Hertfordshire: “Most people 
are colour blind ... there is a .strong 
tradition of mutual tolerance anu 
uaderManding in which the right of 
each individual to he different is 
accented on ull sides," according to the 
hcnuiimster, Mr 11 nice McGowan. 

A full report on this rcscurch will 
appear in next week’s TES. 

•The Swann Committee investigatinu 
the education of ethnic minorities will 
meet again in January to agree lo the 
final draft of their long-awmicd report, 
Diane Spencer writes. 

At last week’s meeting, supposed to 
be the final one, Lord Swann agreed to 
changes, particularly on the controver- 
sial chapter on achievement, and so 
avoided further resignations. 

Two members resigned in Novem- 
ber in protest at Lord Swann’s re- 
writing of that chapter and others were 
threatening to do the same. 


3 

tauiL V* don Education Authority of governors In a letter from Mr Bill 
fa ran the Polytechnic of SfcSrbs ILEA education officer. 


? run .wr rotyuxnmc or 

Utrfon ubti j lhe eBd af {hB 

academic year, 
ton, M, would run the 
if ft* court of 


The letter to the governors also says 
that alter consultation with the chair- 
man of governors, the authority has 


*hd of the year 


No inquiry on pay -Sir Keith 


There is no scope for a new Govern- 
ment initiative an teachers’ pay, 
according to Sir Keith Joseph, the 
Education Secretary. 

He told the House of Commons 
eduction Select Committee that an 
inquiry along the lines of the Hought- 
on Committee into pay comparability 10 
years ago would be "misconceived”. 


by Mike Durham 

He said: "I do not believe it would 
be healthy either for teachers or for the 
country. Other professions would seek 
to upgrade their pay by the same 
route. 

At the same time Sir Keith, 
announced a dramatic increase in the 
amount of Government money being 
made available for teacher in-service 


training next year. 

In 1985-86 grants of £1714 million 
will be made to enable teachers to be 
taken out of the classrooms. This 
year’s figure is £7 million and last year 
it was £2 million. 

Sir Keith said in-scrvicc training was 
very important. In all, l.e.a.s would be 
spending £120 million. 



The people who walked In darkness . . . the Three Wise Men enter (he stable In lhe Nativity play created and performed at SI 
Luke's primary school in Islington, north London. Slick puppets were used In (heir first act and these shadow puppets - with 
figures drawn and operated by the children -made their entrance after the interval. picture: Martin Mayer. 


Thatcher call raises alarm 


The Prime Minister Is heading for a 
clash with employers and unions over 
the plan to deny all supplementary 


the plan to deny all supplementary 
benefit to young people wno refuse to 
join the Youth Training Scheme. Both 
sides of industry fear that such a move, 
will badly damage the scheme. 


benefit to unemployed school leavers 
comes from Lord Young, the former 
chairmen of the Manpower Services 
Commission, who is now in the 
Cabinet. Mrs Thatcher made it clear in 
a television interview this week that 
she unequivocally supports the Idea. 

The Prime Minister also implied that 
the Government is preparing to double 
the length of YTS training, at present a 
year. She said that young people under 
18 should not be allowed to choose 
unemployment, but should be made to 
take a job, stay in some form of 

education, or go into -training. . 

“Young people ought not to be idle. 
It Is veiybad for them. It starts t hem 
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Tough start 

David Rott on why Scot land . 
faces large scale industrial action 
neatt jerpt- • : 

Assessment- : - 

The powibilitiesin Britain- 
practicalities ip Services schools 
and in Hungary.. . - . by 

Platform : 

Copwd Ruhwfi compareslhc 






here and la the US. and Maurice 
Holt finds a letter from one 
probationer to another. • 4 

Balle-lettres 

guide to parents* evenings ; 
which this week Won a former - 
reache' the CaiherindPakeijbam 
award foryoung women writers. 

I® 

Christmas past 

ftjptifgefa toNce. 
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by Mark Jackson 

off wrong” she said. Her reference to 
training up to the age of 18 comes on 
the heels of a key speech by Mr 
Geoffrey Holland, the MSC’s director 
(School to work page 5), in which he 
says that the time is ripe fora two-year 
training scheme. 

But Mr Holland, who is a civil 
servant, makes a point of declaring 
that the scheme must be voluntary, 
with both employers and young people 
able to opt out. That, as far os the 
youngsters are concerned, has always 
been understood by the Manpower 
Service Commissioners and by the 
youth organizations to mean that they 
should not be pushed into joining by 
benefit sanctions, since no one envis- 
ages that there is any question of direct 
conscription. 

Mr Wilson Longden, the indepen- 
dent-minded Tory vice-prindpal who 
represents the education service on the 
Commission, says that the commis- 
sioners are virtually . unanimous in 


Arts/Books 


opposing lhe use of benefit sanctions 
to force unwilling youngsters into 
training. "Wc all feel like (hat because 
wc have to live in the real world" he 
claimed. There is a shared exaspera- 
tion, it seems, among the commission- 
ers at what they regard as Lord 
Young’s lack of understanding of the 
practicalities In industry, despite his 
spell at the MSG. 

Mr Longden points out thnt only a 
tiny minority of youngsters have de- 
cided that they do not want to do any 
form of work, whether in an ordinary 

} *ob or in a training scheme, if they are 
breed on employers they are likely to 
make things difficult ana damage the 
scheme for their fellow trainees. 

The prospect of having to take them 
would nut many employers off, but it 
would be difficult to find the potential 
trouble-makers places in the Mode B 
Scheme run by non -commercial orga- 
nizations, since these arc being cut 
back Heavily by the Government. 



NancyBanks-Smithonan . 
eccentric stage illusionist. Fiction 
In focus: Brian Morton on Joan 
Didioo and Kenny Malhieson oh 
John Updike; Christopher 
Hawtry on Virginia Woolf and . 
her friends j Welsh Ns rionfii 
Opera's Dan Glotwftni;scS\oo\ 
plays; medieval Britain; ■ ■ 
twentieth -feniwy atptesqjehi _! , « 
f^gp (bmpedMbhr GtitidrenV ' 
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Resources/ 

Video/Media 

Mercy Go Round: Judith 
Mirzoeffon Christinas activities 
in museums and art galleries; 
reviewsof videos on maths for 
parents; home economics and the 
theatre ; Gillian Macdonald on 
Channel 4 films for children by 
, children; Jessica Saraga on 
Chan ncl 4’s season of 
^brtyhqnpi^to^fjjir^hritf / ’ 

. dbcumentanesrWorld Wise. 
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EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 
Priory House, St John's Lane, London EC1M 4BX. Tel 01-253 3000 

The geese are getting fat 


A s Christmas approaches, the signs of the 
season of goodwill abound - not all of them in 
i the High Street. Lobby correspondents begin 
Ito write identical stories about the huge sums 
of money which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
expects to distribute in tax cuts in his next budget. 
Note the Nuspeak conventions which can turn a 
reduction in taxation into a gift from the Govern- 
ment. rather as if a burglar, by deliberately keeping 
his hands from picking and stealing, were seen as 
handing out presents. All who (like those who keep 
the education service on the road) depend for their 
livelihood on public expenditure, will note the 
assumption that all activities financed from public 
funds arc by definition bad, while tax cuts are by 
definition good; that services provided by the private 
sector arc admirable, while those in the public sector 
are inherently undesirable; and that public invest- 
ment, though urgently needed, must always take 
second place to private consumption. 

Not all the pre-Christmas revelations, however, 
have concerned tax-cuts and public spending, and Mr 
Lawson’s attempt to counter the indifferent press he 
has enjoyed of late. Lord Young, the former 
chairman of the Manpower Services Commission 
who now sits as a Minister without Portfolio, has 
been flying kites about future plans for the 16-18 age 
group. He has hinted at an extension of the public 
provision of training, education and work experi- 
ence. so that a real alternative to unemployment 
should be available to all undcr-18s. This gets 
described as a two-year YTS - a guarantee of work, 
or education or organized training and work experi- 
ence for everyone - that is to say, the effective 
removal of young people under 18 from the unem- 
ployment register. 

A speech by Mr Geoffrey Holland last week (see 
page 5) discussed these issues from the standpoint of 
the MSC, and probably gives an indication of the l 
(thinking behind Lord Young’s hints. Many people 
would welcome beefing up the YTS In the way which 
Mr Holland suggests; they would welcome it even 
more ifit were combined with a full-blooded attempt 
to expand educational opportunity, and access to full 
and part-time education beyond 16. 

What Mr Holland Is recommending is going to 
require considerable additional resources; how much 

depends on what, in theevent, would be the balance 
between education, ordinary employment and the 
YTS. among 16 to 18 -year-olds as a whole. Logically, ' 
therfe need be no increase in the sum of national 
resources devoted to the age group fn to to, though 
the' distribution of costs between the Government, 
the employers, the colleges, the education and 
training agencies, and the young people and their 
fprtUlcs, might be varied. The exists which most 
concern Lora Young, are those which will fail on 
public funds - not only those payments made by the 
MSC and the education authorities but also the 
1 supplementary benefit available to young people 
. who cannot gel jobs but refuse to join the YTS. 
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There is no doubt that some of the cost of a 
two-year YTS (by whatever name) would be ex- 
pected to come from the employers, who already 
employ many in this age group at wages well above 
that of the YTS. It must be an assumption of an 
expanded scheme that it will embrace some of those 
who are now in ordinary employment, thus making 
the YTS into a general scheme of induction and 
training, not just a scheme for unemployed young 
people. The employers would have to pay a bigger 
share, of the cost in the second year of a two-year YTS 
than they now pay fonhfc Oms-y^ar schfcnlc, bufpart' 
of the package would be a further lowering of youth 
wages and more cheap labour. 

Lord Young h as agBin floated the idea that those in 
the 16 to 18 age range might be deprived of their right 
to supplementary benefit if, and when, a comprehen- 
sive range of opportunities is available to them in a 
revamped Youth Training Scheme. It is agreed that 
standards of training still leave a lot to be desired in 
many YTS schemes, and (it is said) raising these 
standards Is the first priority.: But, provided this can 
be done, what justification can there be for con- 
tinuing to pay out £17 a week to 16-ycar-olds who 
choose to do nothing rather than lake what the 
scheme can offer? 

Mrs -Thatcher has now declared herself to be 
among those who think that 16 to 18-year-olds should 
lose their benefit entitlement. The idea has been 
around in the Department of Employment for many 
. yean. Suggestions for applying sanctions to youiig 
people who declined places in the old Youth 
Opportunities Programme surfaced when Albert 


Booth was James Callaghan's Secretary of State. 
Cuts in benefit entitlement were again bruited 
abroad under James Prior and Nurman Tebbit. On 
each occasion they were resisted by a formidable 

coalition of forces. . . 

The Manpower Services Commission staff were 
against sanctions; so too, on the Commission, were 
the employers' representatives and those of the trade 
unions. The youth lobby, typified by Youlhaid (but 
including many less strident voices than that particu- 
lar pressure group) was solidly opposed. The reasons 
varied. Alongside the principled opposition of the 
youth lobby, which was against any move to 
reinforce the dependency of young people, there was 
the pragmatic opposition of employers who simply 
believed that taking away the right to benefit would 
bring trouble-making victims of the press-gang into 
a scheme which depends on the cooperation of the 
trainees in their own training. Others have seen the 
move as one which would undermine the YTS, by 
making it less sensitive to user needs. By removing 
the only alternative source of income support, it 
would take away the only competitive spur to the 
YTS. 

Against this, there are what amount to basic, 
moral arguments that it is wrong to subsidize idleness 
in those who reject useful work and training: that the 
State is doing nobody a favour by paying school- 
leavers to spend their first post-school days hanging 
around street comers. And beyond this, there arc 
suggestions of skiving and hustling- a black economy 
in which supplementary benefit is subsumed in other 
tax-free emoluments of brazen Illegality. 

The moral arguments are politically powerful and 
not to be set aside by misleading talk about 
"conscription" and "compulsory YTS”. There are, 
however, very good reasons for continuing to take 
the pragmatic opposition seriously. Before there 
could be any question of withdrawing benefits, a lot 
'WOTld havcTTO bedbbo to improve the quality of the 
YTS and the range of opportunities (including those 
in Mode B, which have been out of favour with the 
MSC). This is easier said than done. These improve- 
ments are badly needed anyway and no doubt Lord 
Young will say so. Till they have been achieved it 
would be unwise to apply sanctions. 

Nor would it be wise to ignore the arguments put 
by the employers in the past. They do not want to 
take on hostile and recalcitrant young people. But if 
they are, in effect, forced to, they must reserve the 
right to fire them if they don't toe the line. Is the 
Government prepared for them then to be destitute? 

Finally, there must be real doubts as to the 
economics of the withdrawal of benefits - it would 
appear to make the YTS even more expensive. 
Instead of some young people getting £17 a week on 
supplementary benefit, all would have to be paid at 
least £26.50 on the YTS. This may seem like a 
particularly generous kind of oppressive treatment, 
but it would certainly add heavily to the cost. If that 
kind of money is about, why not realistic EMAs? 



Hie costs 


, The repqrt of the Audit Commission 
on non-teaching crises hi secondary 
schools (summarized in last week's 
TES) provides pa' interesting insight 
into how this new body sees Itself. Its 
view OLtlie function oLthe audit goes 
beyond' the necessary, but limited* 

: hueslidn s 6 j! proper accounting and the ' 
.prevention of fraud, to the larger 
" issues ofcfficiency summed up ih the 
quest for value for money, . 

; The: p tidings .at ihe tepm Which 
looked at non-teaching costs are total 1 
ly' unsurprising; Local education au- 
' thoritiri haVe found U very difficult to 
reduce the: number, 'of schools and 
- school places in line with falling rolls. 
Tijc Audit Commission reckon? tljftt 
i.there art some 500,000 jsukplus placets 
, m retained : in use in maintained 
,£ecahdaky. : school9 up pud down the. 

I.- . eauivalent to thore than 


each of these places costs an average of 
£230 in non-teaching costs alone. 

Thfcse are not new figures: most 
local education authorities have soph- 
isticated calculations of their own 
which hear oiit what the Audit Com- 
mission is saying, and they wilt have 
found nothing surprising in this report. 
Their problem is the same as St Faui’s: 
they know what they ought to do but 
find themselves persisting In their 
unregenerate ways- Perhaps the Com- 
■ mission believes that by putting all this 
Into a public report it can somehow 
, strengthen th? 8001601168 ’ resolve. 

Whnl the Commission is on, about 
is school closuresf mergers and reor- , 
ganizatioii - sthernesf matters which 
rttse acute questions of local and 
national politics. These are among the - 
central jssiies of local administration. 
It is.; quite 1 tpie that money is Wing 
: squandered delay sand (nfinpity of 

purpose - morjey ; whlgb^is . badly 
needed elsewhere within the federation j 
.service} it is quite tj^e, wb,:ihat ' 
potential sayings in teaching costi art 
: added to 1 ' 


larger, and that it is dishonest to 
complain about Government curbs on 
spending if l.e.a.s, by their own palsied 
policy-making, are wasting money. 

AH this is tree, and more besides: 
that there are educational as well as ' 
financial costB which lie concealed in 
the Audit Commission's statistics - 
puny sixth, forms and inadequately 
covered curricula to name but two. But 
the political facts of life are just as real 
as the financial opes, and these lie 
(properly) outside the Auditor’s ken. 

It Is silly (as weU as booties}) to 
pretend thg| . closing or merging 
schools is anything but extremely diffi- 
cult because in : democratic countries* 
the efficiency which Authority With a! 
capital A would like to achieve is; 
tempered by the need to respect the 
■ wishes of the; people. Sir Keith'dlsco- 
r vered this :with regard to a smal| but 
tpotent ;ranstituericy. df- middle-class 
parents a couple of . weeks ago. L.e,d,s' 
5 ! : find it repratedly whenever they tty to 
;■ close or merge schools -r' with oppo'si- . : 
nop coming from parents and from foe 

. .t.L 1 •* I. . ,*« - Ml ■ .‘.4 . 


And of course, as the Commission 
notes, often the delay and expense is 
compounded by the Secretary of State 
who turns down reorganization prop- 
osals when they get to him. On this 
point, the Audit Commission deserves 
to be sharply reminded that it is not for 
it to say how many schemes Sir Keith, 
should accept or reject. The law re- 
quires him to consider schemes (and 
Objections) on their merits and this 
must mean just that. In practice, it is 
no easier for Sir Keith to exclude 
political and populist, pressures than it 
is for. the local authorities. And quite 
right, too. Heaven preserve us from 
the technocrats. 1 .- . . 

ooommmmmti 
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Wanted: a 
commitment 
to libraries 

In The TES of December 7, Virginia 
Makins described the content of the 
report. School Libraries, just pub- 
lished by HMSO. I want, rather, to 
consider its significance: what's new; 
what's true; what is the status of the 
report and its likely success? 

A major change is in the concept of 
the school library. Whatever the dis- 
mal reality - and Virginia Makins 
reminded us of the perturbing findings 
of the DES 1981 survey of secondary 
school libraries - official reports for 
the past 20 years have offered plenty of 
comfortable theories about the role of 
the school library, nearly all expressed 
in architectural terms. So school librar- 
ies have been variously boilerhouses, 
engine rooms and buttresses to the 
curriculum. Behind these energies has 
been the view of the library as support 
to the main business of the school. 

This latest report is bolder. School 
libraries are the foundations of the 
curriculum. It is through them that 
pupils learn the information-handling 
and study skills required throughout 
the curriculum. It is this claim, and the 
strength with which it is made, that 
marks out this report. If we agree with 
it, we are inevitably led -to alterations 
in curriculum planning, in students' 
work programmes and in the staffing 
of school libraries. 

It is new to find a mixed group of 
teachers and librarians able to unite in 
recommending extension of the em- 
ployment of chartered librarians in 
schools - a subject that has caused 
bitter demarcation disputes in the past. 
It's new to find informed discussion of 
the support role of school library 
services, and particularly timely to 
have such a defence when some are 
threatened with extinction. There arc 
undoubted resource implications in 
the proposals put forward here, but 
after yenrs of nagging reports on bock 
shortages it is refreshing to find ope 
which concentrates on purpose and 
objectives, believing that appropriate 
resources will follow. 

The extensive press coverage so tar 
nehieved masks the fact that this report 
was compiled (with some signs ot 
haste) by a working party of five to a 
council - the Library and Information 
Services Council - whose existence ii 
probably unknown to most teachers, 
and whose power is decidedly qw* 
tionable: a council, moreover report’ 
ing to the Office of Arts and Libraries, 
which has thought fit to provide dis- 
claimer upon disclaimer as preface. 
Publication “does not commit u* 
Government to support the views 
contained, and "additional 
ture cannot be taken for granted . 
school libraries are the foundations 
the curriculum, isn't it strange that 
commission did not come 
DES, particularly when its 1981 survey | 
! so dearly demanded further in J . 
tion? And doesn’t the whole busnes 
underline further the nonsense or 
| separating arts and libraries from 
ence and education? . 

So what will become of thisreport' 
“It will be cold by next week » 

; journalist. Even the most optima 
must doubt whether the eight major 
recommendations to the DES w 
; heeded. It is doubtful whether^ 

1 DES and Office of Arts and Libra* 

1 will even agree “where respond 
' lies for the inspection of school I h J W 
; services”. I do have hopes thdjD 
British Library wiU make fun f^ -j, 

’ able for the two modes : 

project proposals. Beyond that. ,gy 
to is. There’s a task fotjfJ* 
* readers, whether education ' 
makers or administrators, i?® 
librarians, among the 22 ntmffS 
- tions. May I even challenge 7 * . B 
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-oinoeau may be forgiven a part or all 
of their tuition! fee In the following 
tout If f» student finds U difficult to , 
^yhl&/h« tttitidnfee for special reason 
death of his parents or 


tions. May i even .. w 

to givo space in 12 
monitor progress? The repv . 
grow cold, but the subject will . 

Peggy Heel® 


Unpopular contract proposals unite Panp han rr 

staff as unhappy term ends V/dllC Uaii 11 

A mother will next month appeal to a 
A A • 1 A "W High Court judge to quash her convlc- 

VbPnttrcn iPJirnpix •*»*+*-**'*.*-» 

i M M IVCi. Vm Jl VI. The brothers did not attend their 

K-r KhoQi ta MW G|amorgan bK!0llsl , lhe 

headmaster would not exempt them 

A M* ■ from corporal punishment. 

T TAl^ lAHA Their mother will be represented 

1 1 II II II I during the two-day hearing by Mr 

kJww A.V/4. Stephen Sedley QC, who has rep re- 

‘guerrilla’ battle nab under 

® . fireon 

over pay review training cuts 

* I' liu Tnlin flit no 1*17 


Cane ban mother in High Court appeal 


sented other parents opposed to cor- ga 
pural punishment and has campaigned thi 

For its abolition. • 

He will argue that defying a parent s a 
objection to the practice is a violation of du 

human rights, as defined in the Euro- sd 
pean Convention on Human Rights. so 

Currently the hoys altend a different m 
school, 12 miles from home, which ca 

recently banned corporal punishment, he 

and Labour-controlled Mid-Glamor- di 


nan Council pays for their taxi fores 
there and back, estimated at £60 a week. 
• The TES of November 16, referred ta 
n hoy's hand being badly injured 
during a caning at a Mid -Glamorgan 
school. It should be made clear that the 
source of this claim was the hoy’s 
mother, her solicitor, and the anti- 
caning organization, STOPP. The 
headmaster of lhe school strenuously 
denies the claim. 


by David Ross 


Scottish schools close their doors today 
on one of the un happiest terms for a 
lone time, and will reopen in two 
weeks to the most sustained period of 


industrial action Scottish education 
has experienced. 

Hie Educational Institute of Scot- 
land, to which 8(1 per cent of Scottish 
teachers belong, was this week count- 
ing the returns on n ballot which is 
expected to authorize the union's lead- 
ership to escalate industrial notion in 
pursuit of the independent puy review 
that Scottish teachers have been de- 
manding since the summer. 

This will he the lust net in a school 
term which has seen teacher unions, 
unusually backed by their employing 
education authorities, approaching the 
Secretary of Stntc for Scotland, Mi 
George Younger, for an independent 
pay review; and in which inc new 
steward grade development program- 
me (Scotland's equivalent of Sir Keith 
Joseph's replacement Tor O levels) 
has been sa Dot aged hy a hnycnli ol 
curricular development work by the 
EIS since August, ami by the othei 
teacher unions sinec Inst week; anil t< 
flriko in the last two weeks, dosing 
atou5i every Scottish secondary. 

The Government has upset the 
sphere by rejecting their ease mu 
Bering a deni along the lines of tlu 
jpwaurc package recently rejected ir 
England and Wules by the Natiomi! 
Union of Teachers. The lilS plans i 
rampaign or “guerriiln wiirfure 1 ’ for 
tfxt term. with industrial action ir 
politically sensitive areas such tn 



George Younger . . . offered deal 


ministers’ constituencies. It is not yei 
known whether this will involve clos- 
ing schools. 

Conditions of service has always 
been an emotive subject in Scotlant 
because of n decade-uld contract oi 
employment limiting class sizes (norir 
33) and class contact hours by law 
Scottish teachers and their unions hnvt 
always guarded this formula jealously. 

A week before Mr Younger's prop 
osal effectively i*« buy the contract out 
u committee which includes all the 
employing authorities had unanimous- 
ly endorsed n report which snid 
teachers deserved an improvement in 
conditions, und not a trade-off. 

Mr John hillock, general secretary 
of the EIS, said Mr Young had united 
Scottish teachers by turning the debate 
from pay to “the contract'' which 
Scottish teachers, all too conscious of 
class sizes south of the Tweed, would 
never give up. 


‘Wrong reasons’ for contracts 


Half of the 20,000-plus fixed-term 
jwilracts for teachers in England mid 
Wales are issued for unacceptable 
jj^sons, the National Union of 
Teachers said this week. 

The union, which has consistently 
campaigned against fixed-term con- 
“■cts to help local authorities axe 
teachers’ jobs, says the number issued 


over the last three years has risen by 
about 15 per cent. 

According to its own survey, about 
4.6 per cent of Lhe teaching force are 
now on fixed-term contracts as 
opposed to4percent in 1981 -or just 
over 20,000 compared with just aver 
17.500. 


by John O’Leary 

The National Advisonr Body received 
a blunt rebuke from Sir Keith Joseph 
this week for not pressing ahead with 
further cuts in teacher training and 
other areas. 

It came in a letter from the Educa- 
tion Secretary, endorsing the alloca- 
tion of next year’s advanced further 
education pool. 

In the letter written to his under 
secretary Mr Peter Brooke, in his 
capacity as chairman of the NAB 
committee. Sir Keith accepted the 
body’s advice on the detailed alloca- 
tion of its £620 million budget. 

He also welcomed the establishment 
of a research fund and the continuing 
emphasis on science, engineering ana 
other vocational courses, as well as 
sub-degree and part-time provision. 

But he continued: “I had also, 
however, hoped that the NAB's work 
during the year might result in propos- 
als for the rationalization of provision 
in a number of fields.” 

Sir Keith accepted that, particularly 
where colleges engaged in teacher | 
education were concerned, there had 
hccu significant problems over a short 
lime wale. Itiil lie was disappointed 
that rulioniiliziiiion had not been possi- 
ble in other reviews. He hoped to 
receive advice next year on teacher 
training places for 1986-87. 

“I hope, too, that lhe NAB will also 
offer advica on the implications more 
generally of its recommendations on 
tcnchcr training for the institutions 
concerned; anu that the NAB will 
make good progress with its reviews of 
art and design and, in consultation 
with the University Grants Commit- 
tee, of architecture” he said. 

“I also look forward to the develop- 
ment of improved bases for the plan- 
ning or a high quality system of public 
sector higher education which makes 
best use of the resources available." 

For the first lime^ a part of the pool 
is being held badk to finance research. 
Polytechnics and major colleges are 
being invited to bid for a maximum 
£ 150,000 per institutions from a fund 
of £2.5 million. - THES 


Dons’ union demands 
doubling of student 

roll in next 10 years 


by Bert Lodge 


Sir Keith unveils merit plans 


j Mrs Heekris\assbtanicwMV "*^T i 
\rfos ’Eirkthire '•* J ' * • 


, J Keith Joseph, the Secretary ol 
«ate for State for Education, this 
*“*i**pandcd on his plans for merit 
distinction certificates in the new 
’ i£P ,us examination with a consulta- 
how the new certificates 

. ■J^. sa y s: “The chief purpose of intro- 
•• such certificates is to encourage 

“ e pupils, to maintain breadth and 
Tn - the curriculum in their 
• 55?,5. n<i fifth secondary school 
irfri- The certificates would be both 
i jJJjPjfltlve and reward” for attaining 
grades in a broad range ol 
. .Their, introduction would 

IP °Pttons open for A-level 

“j^otber courses and provide a found- 
: X^ for a wider sixth-form curri- 

Keith krid Mr Nicholas Edwards, 

- Z^^fY.of Siaic for Waifs, see 

- as apprize or 
jWHich high standards 

certificates . would also be 
■ candidates, but their 

• l . would be less demanding. 

- Strcsj >« that, white en- 
I 'iwSsTO 1 *?** tra&frla trtnils’io take a 
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by David Lister 

examinations in top many subjects. It 
says this would be detrimental to 
standards achieved. . 

Sir Keith proposes that a distinction 
certificate should heawardedto rand.- 
dales with good GCSE grades In at 
least seven subjects. Mathemahcs. En- 

sssSSsasas® 

in§ To b?awaSa distinction certifi- 
cate. candidates would hate lo j obtain 

all* re ven^^ified sub^ ect m-eas wi£al 
It fs claimed merit certificates might 

jSSsfcvtfseJ 

.ffissadsisJSs 

of die dhtiuaiw ayiiBai ^g.^ ; 

•MSilfli 


aged for distinction certificates. 

The grade requirements would be 
correspondingly less demanding. The 
requirement might be for an average 
arade of C or better, with not mpre 
than one grade D and no grade below 
D in seven subjects. No maximum 
would be imposed on the number ot 
subjects attempted. 

TTie Department of Education and 
Science says, that in 19R2-83 
perhaps 1 per cent of school leavers 
were meeting the suggested require- 
ment for a distinction certificate and 
4-7 per cent for a merit certificate. 

However, the new certificates would 
be within the reach of far more 
candidates, provided that they chose a 
range of subjects. Some 3 per cent ol 
school leavers are achieving two or 
mdre A grades, and nd more than one 
orade C m any seven or more subjects. 
Some T9 per cent are getting an 
■ average grade, of C ip J seven or,m ore 
. subjects, and aroupd 22 per cent arc 
achieving higher grades in at least six 
‘ disci pliries. 

The paper points' :put that most 
;■ pupils likely tb gaip distinptioq or merit ; 
* ; 
'subjects."' 


University student numbers should be i 
doubled over the next 1U years ns they 1 
were in the 1960s. the winter confer- i 
ence of the Association of University 
Teachers was told in York this week. 

Dr Ron Emmanuel of Glasgow 
University said in his Presidential 
address: "Only in the peiversc fanta- 
sies of the Sccretnry of State can there 
be any belief in leaner and fitter 
universities.” The real demand for 
more places in universities and the 
public sector was enormous. 

The quality of education the univer- 
sities provided was being lowered 
together with the reduction in places. 

Dr Emmanuel, a lecturer in chemis- 
try, said: “The 5,000 academic staff we 
have lost since 1981 were doing essen- 
tial teaching and research. There was 
no way that work could have been 
loaded on to those remaining without a 
fall in quality.” . . 

The good sense of a massive increase 
in university places followed on from 
several developments in contemporary 
society. The pace of technological 
change retpiired more education for 
work and leisure, society now required 
a more highly educated workforce. In 
the past, many had been denied the 
opportunity of higher education. 

The cost of providing n university 
place and an adequate maintenance 
grant for n student on a three-year 
course wns perhaps £20,000 - less with 
current maintenance grants. 

He asked: ‘‘Who can believe that, 
during the remainder of n graduate's 
life, that amount will not he repaid 
many limes over directly and indirect- 
ly? Education is a bargain investment - 
it would be cheap at twice the price.” 
But while people must not be che- 
ated out of a university place from 
which they could benefit, neither must 
they be led into an education system 
where there Were too few staff, who 
were loo demoralized, too under- 
equipped and with loo little time for 
research to provide students with the 
education they deserved. 

Dr Emmanuel said provision of 
places and high-quality education were 
pari of a single principle. It was 
important the AUTdid not allow these 
two separate aspects to be set against 
each other. 

“We must not be tricked into deter- 
mining priorities within it. into debat- 
ing whether adequate salaries are 
more important than expanded access, 
or whether providing stability of em- 
ployment for temporary start is more 
important than increasing the equip- 
ment grant.” 

He said the Government s attitude 
to education was parr of its wider 


attitude to the public services. "This 
Government views the public services 
not ns the fundamental achievement of 
a civilized and humane society but as a 
parasite on the back of society to be 
reduced to the barest skeleton.” 

He contrasted this with the attitude 
of the Tory government in the early 
1960s, which resulted in the expansion 

J : .:..rr.»iAn, “Tlin niimher 


of the university system. “The number 
of university students doubled. Over 
the next 10 years there should be 
another doubling of numbers.” 

• An "Academics for Labour” cam- 
paign will be launched next year in 
colleges and universities throughout 
the country, Mr Giles Radice, the 
opposition spokesman on education, 
told the conference. , . 

He said: "It will be a campaigning 
group to promote democratic socialist 
values and ideas in our universities, 
polytechnics and other higher educa- 
tion institutions.” The Labour Party 
would also be producing un alternative 
Green Paper to that Sir Keith Joseph, 
Education Secretary, was planning in 
the New Year. 

Mr Radice cnllcd for a reform of the 
University Giants Committee: ‘It is 
understaffed, operates too much in 
secret, and is not sufficiently repre- 
sentative. The old UGC may have been 
appropriate in the 1960s and 70s but is 
patently not up to the kind of role it is 
now playing and will play in the 
future.” 

He saw a role for n higher education 
council to provide a forum for discus- 
sion, “The more we blur the binary 
line, the belter it will be for the 
country.” 

Far from accepting the Govern- 
ment’s strategy of contraction for high- 
er education /Labour believed the late 
1980s and 1990s should be a period of 
innovation and change. 

The institutions would need the 
security of funding for which the UGC 
and the National Advisory Body were 
asking. For its part, the higher educa- 
tion sector must be ready to adapt to 


changing needs. 

Mr Radice said: "We accept that 
money should be provided for ‘new 
blood 1 schemes but we want to see 
universities put into practice the ‘abil- 
ity to benefit' principle on access. We 
want them to take seriously their 
responsibilities on continuing educa- 
tion and on opportunities for mature 
students. 

“We want them to move closer to 
their communities. They are not just 
national and international institutions. 
They are local ones as well and should 
remember it.” 


Back-pay held up for many 


by Richard 

Hundreds of teachers face Christmas 
still walling for the back-pay due to 
them from the belated settlement of this 
year’s pay dpim. 

Those most likely to be without the 
money - which could range from just 
over£I00 to about £450 before lax-are 
teachers who left ti job with one ■ 
..authority .to go to ano|her at the end ol 
the summer term. . 1 

For Instance i foe Inner London 
. Education Authority, the largest In the 

£ i- ■ 


Garner ! 

move which brings it Info Une with 
many other authorities. 

A Spokesman said this was partly 
because In the past, when officials have 
sent the money to the address they have 
for former employees, cheques have 
been returned to them. 

; She added; that about 2,000 teachers 
left the ILEA’s employment at the end 
.of the summer. -Those who needed to 
claim were teachers who had gone in 
|0bs.^here W . Tposc 4 whp 
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"hen I first went info an Amer- 
ican realtor’s office, llio first 


n thing ihnt struck me was that 
all nonsine particulars listed 
the Inca! schools, ft was assumed that 
purchasers’ interests were quite as 


purchasers’ interests were quite as 
likely to he guided by the character and 
quality of tlie schools as they were by 
itic locution, or even hy the structural 
condition of the property. 

Realtors were ame,- and expected, to 
answer questions in considerable de- 
tail about the character of the local 
schools. Their information was. of 
course, tinged with advocacy, and they 
did not reel obliged to cry "stinking 
fish", yet they were as well informed 
on schools as they were about local 
taxes, and much better informed than 
they were about that un-American 
activity, public transport. 

At first, 1 thought this was the 
attitude of an acHacmic community, 
but 1 slowly learnt that It wus part of 
SSI 

schools made n substantial contribu- 
tion to property values. When we wild 
our own house, the purchaser chose it 
on the basis tlini it wns next door to the 
best primnry school in town. With this 
altitude. Americans support a weight 
of local taxation which would be 
unthinkable In Britain. 

It is difficult u> make comparisons, 
because of the flexibility oT exchange 
rates, but it appears that in Hamden 
we were paying properly tuxes be- 
tween two and three times ns large ns 
the rales on a property of equivalent 
value in Camden. Such property taxes 
of course created resentments, which 
led to demands for cuts in the educa- 
tion budget. 

I once had the intriguing experience 
of attending a town meeting called to 
discuss such a demand, it was over- 
whelmingly thrown out because, it was 
felt, schools determined property 
values and if the education budget wns 
cut property values would fall and 
everyone would lose money. 

Alter this experience house-hunting 
in inner London came as something of 
a shock. Estate agents in London arc 
not merely unable to answer any 
questions about schools, but express 
considerable indignation at being 
asked any such question. Occasional- 
ly, suburban particulars will go so far 
as to say ''convenient for schools, 
shops, etc”, but on the whole, inner* 
London estate agents do not even 
know where the schools are, let alone 
where their catchment areas are. 

More to my surprise, 1 have found 
that estate agents do not know where 
the borough boundaries are. 1 have 
extracted a good deni of information 
from them about borough boundaries, 
only to discover slowly and painfully ■ 
that more than half of it was wrong. 

Moreover, when l have. asked I 
have always had to face the unshak- 
able assumption that the only possible 
grounds for my concern was rates: 
there is no notion of any connection 
between the rates and the services 
financed out of them. And if they are 
ignomiU about borough boundaries, 
tnoy do not appear to have heard of 
ILEA divisions. 
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Conrad Russell considers the part a school’s reputation and location can 
play in the lottery of home buying based on his family’s experiences in 
Hamden, Connecticut, in 1979 and in London this year 


Not all English purchasers arc as 
indifferent to schools as the behaviour 
of agents would suggest. I have disco- 
vered one school in Inner London 
which has the effect of raising prices in 
Its area by about \Vi per cent (in 
America it might be 10 per cent). J will 
not name this school, in deference to 
ILEA susceptibilities, save for saying 
that.it is not Holland Park. Yet even in 
this case, a representative of one of the 
most famous estate agents in London 
disgraced himself by asking: "and 
where is School?" 


It would, of course, bc'an over- 
simplification to present all this as an 
example of English indifference to 
education. It may in part show the fact 
that buyers with children, and even 
more with secondary school children, 
arc perhaps rarer In Inner London than 
in Hertfordshire or Essex. 


The difference also reflects a crucial 
variation in the information available 
to estate agents or realtors. The ILEA, 
because it is dealing with people who 
remember non-comprehensive educa- 


tion, Is necessarily pushed into insist- 
ing that all Us schools arc equal, and 
into showing some reluctance to pub- > 
lish Information which might suggest’ 
otherwise. 

In America, which has a compre- 
hensive system, but has never pre- 
tended to be egalitarian, the situatioh 
is quite different. Children are tested 
by uniform national tests, and the 
results arc published and reported in 
the local papers. The New York Times , 
on one occasion, printed the test scores 


of every individual public school 
New York as si percentage of ih E 
national average. 

The statement that ** — j s a 

good school” thus appears to be quan- 
tifiable, and can he made with corres- 
pondingly greater confidence, if noi 
necessarily with greater accuracy. Thj s 
is in part hccausc American multiple 
choice tests things which are more 
readily quantifiable than those tested bv 
A level. This may make American 
realtors feel able to comment on schools 
with greater freedom than English 
estate agents. Moreover, the experience 
of bussing has left some American 
purchasers with a type of anxiety which 
as yet, is happily absent in Britain. ‘ 
Yet there is still something hard to 
explain about the indifference of En- 
glish agents. In theory, the London 
housing market is the classic free 
market, in which some very small 
feature, if it happens to be in demand, 
can make a massive difference to price 
levels. Agents, trying to attract de- 
mund to a particular home among 
numerous basically similar houses, 
may rely on the most trivial things as 
extra selling points. I have seen houses 
recommended for their door knockers, 
or for window glass, fish pounds, en- 
cryphones or burglar alarms: why not 
for schools? 

The part of the market which is 
concerned about schools is, doubtless, 
small. But is it smaller than the market 
for, say, dark rooms? If a demand for 
good schools exists, why does the 
market not behave like a free market, 
and reflect it? if agents simply doubt 
their competence in this area, we 
perhnps have one of the cases in which 
a free market fails to behave with the 
flexibility which classical theory de- 
mands. 

Yet, ultimately, it is hard not to 
believe that if a demand on the 
American level existed, the market 
would come to terms with it. It is 
tempting, but 1 think inadequate, to 
blame tee-paying for this situation: 
fee-paying, after all, exists in America, 
too, as the significance of the word 
"preppy” in modern American slang 
clearly demonstrates. 

It would, moreover, be hard to 
argue that concern for education is 
confined to those whose incomes pet- 
. mit them to pay fees, since that level h 
high enough to exclude ninny of those 
who earn their living in education. It is, 
of course, possible that the frank 
concern of the American market aboui 
educational opportunities reflects a 
society which lias never pretended to 
lie egalitarian. 

Yet, when all Is said and done, theff 
is nn irreducible mini mum which can- 
not be explained away. A level « 
property taxes which is higher even 
than the rates in Haringey is perhapsa 
genuine measure of u level of concern 
which is sadly absent in this country, 
and in education, ns in other things, 
there is a lot of truth in the P r0 P c *jj < ”’ 
that you get what you are prepared to 
pay for. 

Conrad Russell Is Asior Professor cf 
British History in the Unnersity oj 
London. 


Maurice Holt came across this letter from one probationer to another in the Christmas mail . . . 


Hardly a 
tern of 
endearment 

Dear Janet 

II seems ages since that monster rave- 
up on the fast day at college, when we , 
Etll promised to keep in touch. Yet we 
only started our teaching jobs Iasi 






r rn fare* 

W wo rue 

^ TSI 1200/A 


here, so Tam scribbling tills to put in 
with the Christmas caro. . • 

: Well, I like some of it. The kids are ; 
smashing - quite different from those 
wc Used to read about in books, or 
watch on little monitor screens. What 
I’ve found is that if you can get bn their 
wavelength, they’ll work for you. I 
never got the hang of this on TP. But 
God, am I tired! When I go home I’m 




MWJ “It* * «**V'** " - D” # 

going to crash out and only wake utp tor 
tlie turkey dinner. ' 

Do you hivp induction courses? Our 
authority is wry modern, so every 
month mi us freshers meet up at the 
teachers’ centre, whe^e some adviser 
bdd bdriii W jUita us 


things we know already; Last week wc 
threw paper acrdplanes around while 
he worked the OHP, and he roust have 
noticed. But hq hadn't got the bottle to 
sayanything.. 

The there's this, scruffy; ojd deputy 
head, Bates, who keeps hanging found 
me since I’m the ohlV probationer; He 
runs some asressmerit .Scheme fbr new 


the staff workroom and sits beside me 
with his foul pipe. He comes the heavy 
stuff about how my career depends on. 
what he writes down, and then squeezes 
my thigh when he gets up for coffee and 
no one's looking. 

Of course, being a woman teaching 
science turns out to be a big deal. Have 
you noticed this? They all treat you as 
if you’re some kind of transvestite - 
how marvellous It is for girls to do 'it 
and all that crap. I had to give a special . 
talk to the third-year girls about how 
wonderful it Is to choose.physlcs in the 
options.. Funny thing is, \ remember I 
only chose It at school because Steve 
was keen on it - he was the guy who 
used to come for weekends at college 
iit my first year- remember? I can’t say 
I fancy myself as a scientist much, but 
once you're chosen the options you 
can’t really change, can you? 

Actually, thi? bloke Stevo white to 
-me out of the blue a few weeks ago - 
remember be was too thick to get on a 
science degree course, and did Some 
Mickey Mouse business studies thing 
at a poly? It turns out lie's flogging 
drugs for a medical gompahy, £127000. 
a year for starters, frqe car, jhc loti 
.Reckon, I was green to go . In for this 
teaching lark.;; -. ;T:- -■ : ..•••’• 

Mina you, .1 enjoy.. . the .. actual 
teaching >r but what I don’t like is all 
; the paperwork and stuff. In. this place 

.i#!a nil Widrbi hnrl nin/Diir J Ll! ■ 


.tjf 


fits psHW,' ihw twSirilmq 

; I'.'i-wf'i '» V i, t 'i i.f 


of meetings. Some of the staff wanted 
to run a course in Peace Studies, but 
the head said the governors wouldn't 
wear it, so we're going to end up with 
Global yillage Studies. Our head of 
science suggested Happiness Studies - 
he’s a nice guy but a bit laid back ; 
wears sandals all the lime and collects 
Buddy Holly records. As far as I can 
seen, everything will end up as This or 
That Studies. ,.. . 

’ We also had an HMI visit - only for a 
day, so they didn’t watch me teaching, 
thank God. They found out we were 
measuring the height and weight of ' 
first year tdds in science, in maths, in ; 
home economics and in Personal and i 
Moral Studies - four times over, and 
no ope had. noticed! Some HMI • 
Woman asked me if l minded teaching 
combined science, since I had a physics 
degree. And l said it was fine but it was 
bard remembering school biology, 

■ The next day , old Bates grabs me in 
morning break and asks why I com- 
plained to the HMI about being over- 
worked! If seems they used me to tell ■ 
the head he wasn’t preparing probation- 
ers'fof theiT curriculum respobsiblli-ji 
ties. I felt about one inch high and I'd, 

: fjfp twr lp,a l oed atx ^ ut anything. But 
• tn^h^d'^ Very nioe ahout it at the 
1 was the first tiriic' 

1 V h . c ) ob . interview,: 



This Personal and Moral stuff 
something I have to do in tot® 
periods. Everyone here has to °o ■ 
since the county is keen on «• ' 1 
work through this book of e*eras». 
and it’s supposed to develop »«* ^ 
self knowledge or something . 
week my lot had to fill in a chart abou 
who their friends were - 
one of those diagrams with blobs 
arrows. Suddenly 1 saw this girl in 
at the back - it turned out she naos 
got any friends! • _. 

It made me miserable all day 
rather iust go round ta,k JXm play- 
about tneir hobbies or get w® Lju 
ing games or discussing 
have to stick with it - all [be » - ■. a , 
form about what they Bates 

the end of every lesson. Then 
collects them up, and I supf*"* 
lights his pipe with them, s' n « r 
.never hear anything more. ^ 

Still, only iwo days to «be «o^. 

term, and here 1 am, all JLntfot 
But I've just seen an advcrtisePJ . 

a jpb in industry, and I think _ 
go. The money's much ^ 

; Sere can’t be any more of rtjjwgi 
raent hassle than there is 'n ^ 
you, if I get it. I'll sure 85 
these kids! . — 

. ■ Virile soon and tell me 

. . Done, ^anM 




SCHOOL TO WORK 



Seven years ago the plan of a youngish civil servant became the crude first attempt at a mass scheme of vocational preparation 
for school-leavers, the Youth Opportunities Programme. Last week Mr Geoffrey Holland, now director of the Manpower 
Services Commission, went public with his current objective - universal education and training to 18. Here is a summary of 

the speech in which he outlined his new proposal. 

Holland sees 'historic opportunity’ for new deal 



A new deal on vocational education 
and training for everyone up to IS. Its 
objective: to provide a very much 
larger flow of “Qualified workers” with 
the skills a modern economy needs. 

This is the prospect held out by Mr 
Holluitd against a background of hints 
and leaks from the Government that it 
intends to introduce ntujor new de- 
velopments of the Youth Training 
Scheme next year. 

But , prudently aware of the Govern- 
ment's current preoccupation with en- 
couraging new small businesses. Mr 
Holland says that the training should 
also make youngsters capable of "inde- 
pendent” wealth creation through 
their motivation, creativity and enter- 
prise. 

Education and industry have their 
respective parts to play, says Mr 
Holland, adding: 

In pursuit of such a deal and such an 
objective, we need a policy which aims 
to develop simultaneously both what 
happens in the education service and 
what happens in industry and com- 


merce. Both are necessary ingredients 
in a system which aims" in produce 
"qualified workers''. Each can, to an 
extent, provide what the other lacks. In 
some parts of the country reliance will 
be on one rallter more "than the other 
and vice versa. And nr need both 
urgent action new and a sure founda- 
tion for medium and longer term 
development. 

The new deal must begin in school 
and end in the work place. We can 
capitalize on what is being delivered 



anti learned in the Youth Training 
Scheme, in the Technical and Voca- 
tional Education Initiative and else- 
where. particularly in Scotland. 

Mr Holland does not enlarge on 
what he expects from the education 
service , but goes on to assert that many 
employers and the unions are keen 
to support further developments in 
youth training. 

He puts forward as the elements of a 
new deal: 

First, the opportunity for what the 
New Training Initiative described as 
work-based and work-related training 
and further education should be open to 
all young people up to the age of 18. 

Next, the scheme should be volun- 
tary. It seems wrong to coerce em- 
ployers or anyone else who does not 
wish to do so to provide opportunities 
to participate, h also seems right that 
young people should be able to elect not 
"to participate or to lake a job outside the 
scheme, either directly on leaving full- 
time education oral any point along the 
wav. 

Thirdly, the objective should be to 
equip young people to leave the scheme 
as i qualified workers This would 
mean that the scheme would provide an 
Initial broad foundation training which 
would then develop into framing fo- 
cused on the achievement of recognized 
competence in occupations or groups oj 
occupations. A “traineeship tor today' 
must be created which will build on al 
that has been best in the apprenticeship 
tradition (and there has been a lot that 
Aar been i very good) but will broaden it 


PRIMARY 


to cover all kinds oj employment and 
will focus on the achievement of stan- 
dards of competence rather than time 
elapsed. 

The trainees, Mt Holland insists, 


must have a proper status. 

/ am disturbed bv the fact that in the 
Youth Training Scheme those trainees 


proper 
bed bv 


the fact th ut in the 


who have nn contract of employment 
are, in some ways, "stateless citizens". 
If a new deal is to be offered to our 
young people, a new status must go with 
It. 

Remuneration will have to be 
negotiated, in particular between the 
CBl, the TUC and the Government. 
Mr Holland favours the idea of every- 
one getting the same allowance. He 
argues that trainees must be prepared 
to accept a level of pay which makes an 
indirect contribution to the costs, and 
that there must be a substantial con- 
tribution from employers. 

He tries to answer the two main 
objections likely to be raised: 

That many jobs do not need two 
years’ training: yes, but they arc 
growing fewer, and young people 
could in any case leave the scheme al 
any time. In any case, a wider view 
should be taken of the training needs 
of people in such jobs. 

No guarnntcc of a job at the end: no, 
but young people would emerge better 
equipped "to create opportunities for 
themselves". 

But Mr Holland is aware that his 
approach raises a whole range of 
issues: get ting the very large number of 
training places required, most of them 


with employers; the content and na- 
ture of the training; and whether it 
should be on compulsory day release 
or on the European model of altern- 
ance (alternating on-the-job training 
with off-the-job training). 

He warns, too, that mere are key 
questions of certification, qualifica- 
tions, and progression, and, above all, 
the supply and training of tutors, 
teachers and trainers. 

But he usserts thut these issues can 
be tackled, given the will; and must he, 
because Britain has fallen so far behind 
its international competitors. There 
arc signs, he says, that the will is there, 
among employers, in the unions, in 
education and elsewhere. And he ends 
his call with the reminder: 

We have an historic opportunity 


which will not be repealed: the fall in the 
numbers of young peopte. If nv can 
build on all that we have, an historic 


achievement lies within our grasp. Nut 
a two-year YTS scheme, out a 
"traineeship". And a traineeship open 
to all and relevant to the needs oj the 
modern world. 

The speech was delivered on Decem- 
ber 9 to a conference held by the 
Careers Research and Advismy Cen- 
tre and the National Institute for 
Careers Education and Counselling at 
Stoke Rochford, Lincolnshire, which 
was reported in last week’s TES. 


Edited by 
Mark Jackson 


Police apologize to 

MT o 

head over handling 
of racist break-in 


Cad for more black 
teachers of under-fives 


by Sarah Bayliss 


The head of an infants' school in 
Hnxton, south London, hns received a 
*n|ten apology from the Metropolitan 
niiice over its handling of a nicist 
break-in. 

The letter replied to a formal com- 
fWBI.from Ms Chris Eames-Jones, 
jieadof Brockwel l infants’ school, over 
kck.of police response to an 
“Wdeni in which its nursery depart- 
ment was vandalized and daubed with 
™st. slogans and fascist insignia, 
j ' , Superintendent Anthony 
of Brixton police wrote: “i 
.apologise for any breakdown in com- 
munication that may have occurred 
yourself and the officer 
'28ru 1° ,nvcs dgate the matter 
Jf Tv . failure of police to apprcci- 
3 e . importance - which you 
dached to the incident''. 

j .8 avc assurance that in 
advice and assistance would be 
f° ttle school by any police 
°te« l h e B rixton station 

JvVlJutes- Jones l* a< taiscJ , l' e » S!jUC 

Bwt aii l 00 *! NUT association 
Riii UMldon Teachers Against 
Jgm and Fascism - ASTARF - of 
iJjT^she.is a member. ( Colleagues in 
..local consultative committee of 
ako written to the friner 
gnri T «ui cation Authority about its 
asking how it pluns 
BrtvTE?M .‘dividual schools such as 
with 5imHarinci- 

in October, the 
gftW. the police, and an 


No evidence or fingerprints were 
taken, despite her making repeated 
telephone calls to the police. 

The walls of the nursery were co- 
vered in racist slogans, equipment and 
Turniturc were damaged and displays 
of work ruined. Paint thrown into ail 
aquarium killed goldfish. 

“Suddenly, amid the devastation, 
wc realised there whs this terrible 
smell. They had urinated over every- 
thing, including the piano,” said Ms 
Eamcs-Joncs. 

Nothing of obvious value was stolen 
but a curriculum document, including 
the school's anti-racist policy, was 
missing. The head considered this was 
significant, believing the break-iri was 
racially motivated - but claimed this 
aspect was never taken seriously by the 

P °Thc nursery was dosed for a day and 
staff waited for police to come and take 
evidence. But by the end of the 
afternoon they decided to clear up with 
the help, of parents and friends ot the 
school. 

Ms Eames-Jones said: “Ou^ostiijrt 
was to gel rid of this wmbfc thing 
which had been done to us. Wc also 
knew that another day’s closure would 
hurt the parents even more . 

She realised in retrospect that she 

had happened rather than trying ..to 
protect them from it , 


Jobs with the under-fives should be 
advertised in the ethnic minority press, 
us well as in mainstream national 
newspapers, a conference has been 
told. Thar, it was argued, would attract 
more black applicants who in turn 
would provide young children with 
“positive” role models, Sarah Bayliss 
writes. 

The national conference, “unequal 
and Under Five", considered the ways 
in which preschool services discrimin- 
ated against children from the ethnic 
minorities. The conference and a 
mobile exhibition was organized by 
VOLCUF - the Voluntary Organiza- 
tions Liaison Council for under Fives, 
an umbrella group with funding from 
the Government s Under Fives Initia- 
tive programme, the Commission for 
Racial Equality, and several trusts. 

One speaker from a day nursey said 
many black people did not buy maim 
stream newspapers because they were 
irrelevant to their lives. She herself 
had recenily stopped buying Sunday 
papers “because I’m fed up with 
reading about the Bloomsbury Set . 
She was convinced that more black 
applicants would apply for jobs with 
young children if they were advertised 
in their own newspapers. 

Later a spokesman from the Inner 
London Education Authority said 
posts for ancillary and support stall 
jobs were successfully advertised in 
ethnic minority papers; teaching jobs 
were not, although (hat policy was 
under review. 

A speaker from Building Blocks , 
a resources and training agency, 
funded by the Under Fives initiative 
and the Save the Children Fund, said 
she knew of nurseries, where 90 per 



Peter Newsam 

cent of the children were black but 
where all the staff were white. 

Material from the exhibition, which 
was opened by Mr Peter Newsam, 
chairman of the Commission for Ra- 
cial Equality, in St Mathew's Church. 
Brrxton, South London, emphasized 
children’s need to sec black adults as 
teachers and leaders. It said: “By the 
age of three, children are aware of the 
physical differences between races. 
But as soon as they notice these 
differences they may be taught to 
associate black skins with badness. 

“ Images like the golly on jam, and 
grass-skirted cannibals are widespread 
and ' build up a fixed, nega- 
tive idea. Counter-images where black 
characters are given positive roles are 
very rare." 

In a session on dietary needs Ms. 
Isobel Cole- H ami Itorij a dietician. Snid 
some children were rejecting their own 
cultural food' and getting: the wofst of 
the British diet - “chips, pygar, crisps 
and sweets* 1 . • 


Criticism of 
TV shows 
annoys parents 

V Hinge headmaster John Wallace hns 
annoyed pnrenis by telling them not to 
let their children wutcli some of their 
favourite television shows. 

Programmes like The A-Team, Air- 
wolf , and Knight Rider were too 
violent and nonsensical, the North 
Humberside head hns told them in a 
letter. 

Television was having an adverse 
influence on children’s behaviour "in 
articulnr the American trash which is 




added. 

Mr Wallace, liend of Wold Newton 
primary school, near Driffield, is wor- 
ried that some infant and junior chil- 
dren copy the violent scenes, leading 
to unruly playground behaviour. 

“My comments have sparked off a 
strong reaction and more parents seem 
to disagree with me than agree,'* he 
admitted this week. 

"The row seems to have been caused 
because parents don't like me interfer- 
ing. We spend our school day doing 
our best for the children and my 
concern is that outside influences suen 
as TV are having an adverse effect, 

“The standard” of their play is de- 
teriorating. Children’s imagination is 
disappearing fast and their playground 
activity is centred on what was 
screened the previous night. 

“This sort of unruly behaviour has 
meant that playgrounds are no longer 
safe places in which to play and f would 
be guilty of neglicence if I were to 
ignore it.” 

V) In the November 1 1 issue of The 
TES it was reported that The A-Tcam 
had also been blamed for inspiring acts 
of mindless destruction among white 
South African children. 


Eton casts net for six scholarships far and wide 

Six sdiolarsblps to Eton, formerly open 1 martcally and foil remission If.nects- , (kinds are Inf ended to help a Tew boys of 
onlr to 10 -year-olds In (he south of sof y for two years at a selected prepare- outstanding potential who would bther- 
Eafdand will be available ' to boys tory school and five years at Eton. . wise not get a first-rate education.” =• 
a^herefaBdWn^roni tiext year. .^rlc, 'AmdeTwro, , |»w|J u qlL ( .thg r.-.r^ r ,, t . =,. i 
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Richard Garner looks at the debate on proposals for assessment of staff performance, and describes the 
system used in Services schools abroad. On page 7 the Hungarian approach. 

NAHT calls for review every two years 


Negotiations on next year's teachers’ 
pay claim will start early in the New 
Year with little prospect of an agree- 
ment, either on salaries or on the new 
structure for the profession proposed 
by local authority leaders. 

The National Union of Teachers - 
which has an overall majority on the 
teachers’ side of the negotiations - is 
almost certain not to bow to pressure 
from the management and leaders of 
other teacher unions to change its 
mind over its decision to call a hall to 
the structure talks, which were tack- 
ling the assessment question. 

It has now emerged that the decision 
to puli out was taken by the NUT’s 
43-strong executive without anyone 
voting against it, and leaders of the 
union say they have heard nothing in 
subsequent discussions with local au- 
thority leaders to mBke them change 
their mind. 

Their biggest fears are over the 
assessment side of the package - which 
would require teachers to face annual 
assessment and give headteachers the 
right to withhold annual increments 
from individuals - and the inclusion of 


a clause in teachers’ contracts commit- 
ting them to a limited form of lunch- 
time supervision and cover for ab- 
sent colleagues. Also, they believe the 
pay proposals arc inadequate. 

Despite this impasse, the other 
teachers' organizations have been 
compiling their own responses to the 
management package, albeit with no 
chance of formal negotiat ion son them. 

The National Association of Head 
Teachers is the latest to follow this 
road, with a paper which calls for 
teachers who fall tneir assessment after 
three years on the new entry grade 
proposed by the management to be 
barred from continued employment in 
the profession. 

The NAHT calls for u toughening up 
of the management proposals, saying: 
"We reject the proposition that ter- 
mination of employment as an entry 
grade teacher shall not debar a teacher 
from obtaining futher employment as a 
teacher. 

“Wc firmly believe that if a teacher’s 
appeal against an adverse recom- 
mendation at the end of the entry 
period fails, or if there is no positive 


It could almost be the education 
authority that Sir Keith Joseph, the 
Education Secretary, dreams of. 

Teachers race a form of assessment 
every three years - and have asked for 


evciy three years - and ha ve asked for 
(and will get) a more formal annual Netherlan 

E rocedure soon. Both they and their 
eads are on fixed-term contracts, and 
staff agree to cover for absent col- 
leagues and carry out lunchtime super- 
vision. 

In addition, they can be told to take' 
pay cuts - and there is never any whiff 
of industrial action. 

. On the educational front, truancy is 
no problem and other discipline prob- 
lems are minimal , All the fathers of the 
pupils are employed and almost all the 

a sters come from ti#o-pareiit 
:s, The employment rate among 
school-leavers is also much higher than 
in the United Kingdom. 

. For good measure, there ore no 
awkward elected councillors or school , 
governors to deal with. In addition, the 
schools have their own. measure of 
privatization - with some, fee-paying 


children, and runs I IS schools world- 
wide- the majority of which (93) are in 
West Germany. Other countries 
where it has schools include Cyprus, 
Hong Kong, Nepal, Denmark and the 
Netherlands. 


pupils from foreign countries working 
alongside the. sons and daughters of 
British citizens. ' : 

Sadly foe Sir Keith,- it is the only 
. education authority offering 'state 
jfcducatlop along the, lines -deeded In , 
-England and wales that he does not ' 
s have jurisdiction over; It Is the Service 
Children's -Education Authority and 
comes under Mr- Michael- Heseltihe, - 
■the Defence Secretary, 

:i . SCEA as if is called, was established / 
M 1969. to meet the 1 npeds of Service 



recommendation after an extended 
period of one year, he/she will have 
demonstrated tnat the vocational in- 
stinct for teaching is absent, and 
should not, therefore be allowed to 
practice as a teacher." 

On assessment once the entry grade 
is over, the NAHT says teachers 
should face a review every two years, 
but that individuals should have the 
right to opt for an annual assessment if 
they so choose. 


It says that the proposed levels of 
salnries Tor headteachers are “woefully 
inadequate" and that steps must be 
taken - such as the establishment of a 
salary review body or the use of an 
indexing formula along the lines 
agreed for the police - to see that 
teachers* pay docs not fall behind 
again. 

In addition, it wants conditions of 
service to be negotiated every two 
years in a collective agreement which 
could be renegotiated to tie in with 
salary discussions. 

However, it criticizes the manage- 
ment's document for failing to make 
any provision for non-contact Lime for 
teachers outside the classroom. 

It also says that the proposals for 
lunchtime supervision - which would 
require teachers to cover - are un- 
acceptable, suggesting instead a sepa- 
rate contract with additional payments 
made to all those who carry out 
supervision duties. 

The National Association of School- 
masters/Union of Women Teachers 
has already tabled its response, which 
calls for a substantial boost to the cash 


side of the package - the maximum on 
the ncwly-created main professional 
grade should be £16,500, it proposes, 
not the £11,800 put forward by the 
management - ana agrees to a form of 
assessment and a contractual commit-, 
ment to cover for absent colleagues 
once a week. 

The Secondary Heads Association, 
the Assistant Masters and Mistresses 
Association and the Professional 
Association of Teachers have ail said 
they will prepare responses, too. 

However, there will still be an 
impasse if the NUT remains resolved 
not to take part in further talks - and it 
is then that Sir Keith Joseph, the 
Education Secretary, has threatened 
to play his trump card and legislate to 
compel local authorities to introduce 
assessment. 

The reaction of all of the teachers’ 
unions to this idea has been initial 
hostility. The NAHT said this week 
that an attempt to introduce assess- 
ment through legislation would create 
“ a considerable blacklash". 

This could include non co-opcration 
from the other teacher unions, it adds. 


Where discipline 
is firm -among 
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It has a budget of £55 million and, 
like its UK counterparts, suffers from 
failing rolls. It has 29,000 pupils in its 
schools, compared with just over 
31,200 last year. 

As far as teachers are concerned, it 
has recruited 1,432 from the United 
Kingdom - the numbers having drop- 
ped by just over 500 in the last six 
years. In addition, about a quarter of 
that number arc engaged locally - 
wives of Service personnel in the main 
- and some arc recruited from the 
ranks of teachersquaii tied for German 
schools. 

Most of its schools are in the primary 
sector arid, indeed, the biggest age- 

B for children of Armed Services 
os is the three to five-year-old 
bracket. There' is no statutory nursery 
service, but the. Services provide pre- 
mises and trailing to run voluntary 
playgroups. 

SCE A has to compete with indepen- 
dent boarding schools in Britain, - 
which often advertise in the Armed 
Services press to woo chiidrenaway 
from Services Schools. 

One advertisement placed by the' 
Independent Schools Imorfrmtion Ser- 
. vice' recently said that some Services 
children spend up to 1ft bourf getting 
ID jchool by bus evety day- and d few a 
sharp protest from SCEA over Its 


nitres 


i m 1 


Service children at Lister Primary school In Herford, West Germany. 
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wording. 

At present, 21,469 children of Ser- 
vices families are In UK boarding 
schools ' - 12,846 - the children of 
officers. 

Ail receive the same allowance to 
help meet the costs - £2,580 a year for 
the first two children and £3.063 for the 
third going up to £3,192 tor four or 
more. 

It is estimated that this amounts to 
about 70 per cent of the cost of the 
average independent school and 
SCEA is worried that some of the less 
educationally souptj private schools 
base their. fees on this figure. 

Teachers who take lobs in Service 
children's schools are all appointed on 
three-year contracts, and scale one 
teachers can do a maximum of nine 
years' service in SCEA schools. 

Those wanting to renew their con- 
■ tracts must fill in a form which has 
space on it for the headteachers' 
comments on the applicant's profes- 
. aional ability, and attitude to Curricu- 
lum development and in -service train- ' 
ing. In addition, heads are sounded out 
' on, the teacher's ability as an adminis- 
trator, contribution to extracurricular 
and cpmmunlty activities, and suitabib 
ily to life In the military community. 

' The heads are asked - to hazard a 
guess as to their staff's future promo- 
tion prospects and assess 1 them as 
“outstanding", “very good", “good"; . 
"fair 1 :, “weHk" or “unsatisfactory"; : 

• ! Heads also face a fofmi of assess- 
ment. They We all appointed On 
threeryear bontracts and no one In the 
profession can serve beyond 50. 

The official reasonis that the Service 
community is a young community - 
■ .becoming mothers at 19 and fathers at 
: 2$ on' average - but a complication . 
-over this roie has emerged with the 
I Department; of Education and Sdeitde 
| ,‘i threatening to !; .withdrawn premature = 

I ; retirement Compensation .from those [■ 

,iwJio ; kq at.50. -; "t.IK,., [: 

;; Si®-, are going ort between SCEA 
i and -the uESto rectify. the situation.' 

■ bwaiontPhjM deTRHhyctd|S3ier : 
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of SCEA, said he could not support 
increasing the age limit to 60 if the 
DES remained intransigent. 

A new assessment procedure U on 
the way, too, in West Germany, at the 
request of representatives of tne two 
main teachers* unions, the National 
Union of Teachers and National Asso- 
ciation of Schcolmasters/Unlon of 
Women Teachers. . 

It already has the backing in princi- 
ple of headteachers, and discussions 
are being held on the exact wording of 
the assessment form. 

One reason teachers in Services 
schools feel differently about assess- 
ment to their counterparts in the UK is 
the sense of uncertainty that prevails 
over whether they will get a new 
contract - they like to know where they 
stand, and regular assessment Mils 
them. 

Mr Nolan Clamp, director of service 
children's schools in West Germany, is 
worried about the problems of teacher 
turnoyer, too, and Is considering offer- 
ing retours (new three-year contracts) 
to those teachers SCEA wants to stay. 
“At the moment they've got to go 
down on their hands and knees and beg 
for it?, he said. 

: On the pay front, teachers recruited 
in the UK are paid the rate fixed by the 
Burnham committee, which negotiates . 
pay, for the job - plus the allowance 
for working in iqner London. ■ 

There is also a foreign service allo- 
wance but substantial cuts in this are to 
be made in January, which has already 
caused several teachers recruited ear- 
lier this autumn to think again about 


whether they will take up.'their job*. 

Other teachers hired at the old rite 
.say they have bought things like edrs 
on hire purchase on the assumption 
.that their pay would remain atileast at 
:i the level at which they were recruited. 1 ' 
For a single teacher living in ’ service 
irte$(i accommodation In West G$r- 


; many, the rate gqe? downfrodi£830 to 

.... *, _ ; £130 from January 1. 1 ’*■ ' , v „, w „ 


many than in Britain. 

Teachers working abroad in Armed 
Services schools can also face a pay ait 
from another quarter- falling rolls. If a 
school goes down a group size because 
of a drop in the number of pupils, the 
teachers’ and headteacher s salaries 
are protected only until the end of their 
present contract. If it is renewed, they 
trill be paid at a lower rate, commensu- 
rate with the new grouping. 

However, teachers recruited abroad 
sometimes receive only two-thirds as 
much as those recruited In Britain. They 
are also employed by the term. 

The Ministry of Defence says that 
they do not pay tax on their earnings. 
However, one UK-recruited teacher 
married to a woman recruited abroad 
said that he was taxed on her salary. 

A handful of teachers in Armed 
Services schools forms a third category - . 
those foreign nationals recruited 
abroad. They receive the appropriate 
salary for the country they come from- 
In West Germany, that rate is substan- 
tially higher than the British. 

For the most part, the schools are 
more than adequately stocked with 
resources such as books and compu- 
ters. One has a profitable arrangement 
with an East End of London road 
haulier with a company in West Ger- 
many which regularly raids tho book- 
shelves of Hampshire’s public libraries 
for unwanted stock, resells the books 
to the children’s parents and spilt tne 
proceeds with the headmaster, 
i Each school has an advisory com- 
mittee, with parent, teachers and reg- 
iment representatives, to press for any 
thing It may need. In addition, many 
mothers come into the schools to act as 
voluntary helpere. '' , 

Several schools have dosed during 

• the past few years because of railing 
rolls. Thd policy is to review the 

• continued existence of a school when 
its roll falls below 100 pupils - one Is 

• under 'a "review at the moment. Some 
with fewer than 100 ptiplls stay open; 
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If Sir Keith Joseph and the 
teachers’ employers want to see a 
worldng model of annual assess- 
ment, merit money and short-term 
contracts for heads, the best place 
[or them to visit might be the 
People’s Republic of Hungary. 

All these factors have long been 


a well-established part of the 
Hungarian teacher’s life, and in an 
interview in Budapest with Patricia 
Rowan last week Dr Bela Kopec- 
zy, the Minister for Education and 
Culture, disclosed plans to boost 
teacher quality with a new exam to 
be taken after 10 years’ service. 


with a substantial rise attached for 
all those who get through. 

Keenly aware that the current 
low level of teachers’ pay was 
unlikely to go along with the 
looked-for improvements in pres- 
tige or standards, or attract men 
back into the job, he recently 


anticipated his new measure with a 
10 per cent rise all round. 

Early next year, he will intro- 
duce in Parliament major legisla- 
tion with proposals for reform that 
are currently the subject of a 
vigorous Hungarian Great Debate. 


Social esteem and secret ballots 


Bela Kopeczy, who lives up to every 
wrd of nis title, is n former university 
professor of French who came up 
trough (he privileged grammar school 
route. A courteous and witty man, he 
mites as elegantly and succinctly ns he 
interviews, which he is prepared to do 
in any one of half a dozen languages. 

He assured me that he found The 
TES a better paper than Le Monde de 
(Education, has visited several Western 


standards “not very nigti ) ana nopes 
to add the UK to his list next year. 

He should find Sir Keith Joseph an 
interesting intellectual protagonist, 
though perhaps less worldly than him- 
self (for example, the chic Pierre 
Cardin Boutique Budapest bag in h|s 
office, compared to Sir Keith’s 
favoured Waitrosc plastic carrier) and 
certainly less committed to democratic 
consultation. 

In spite of the current “children 
shortage” Hungary's educulion sysicm 
is still in n prolonged process of 
eupansion, delayed by the aftermath 
of tne Second World War (in which the 
country was, as usual in its troubled 
history, on the losing side) und partly 
by its semi-detached membership of 
the Soviet bloc. 

Although Russian is still the com- 
pulsory first foreign language in all 
schools and due deference is paid to 
the Soviet allies, the economic and 
'educational ties have clearly been 
progressively loosening since what 
they call "the events of 1956". This is 
partly as a result of the terrible warn- 



the attempt to keep up with the '70s same way as the rest of his new 


togs of nntiona! discontent presented 
wo, and later in their inflution-riddon 
neighbour Poland, hut prubuhly be- 
au* Hungarian exuberance mid cn- 
trepTPncunal spirit will keep breaking 


UuoiiBh. 

So Hungary's compulsory years of 
ndwatlon are still only in the primary 


school, from 6 to 14, und although the 
positive discrimination jrolicy bus 
helped to ensure that nearly half of 
university students are of working class 
°r peasant origin, .secondary education 
s still optional and selective. 

In fact, all but seven per cent of 
children do attend one of the three 
[n«n forms of secondary school: near- 
v ha ilf take four-year courses leading 
to the equivalent of A levels, the 
certificate of maturity, at the academic 
grammar schools (still the main route 


Bela Kopeczy, Hungarian Minister of 
Education and Culture: 'The object of 
the Kopeczy initiative is not to have 
teachers fall, but to learn" 

to university) or at technical schools, 
which also provide professional qual- 
ifications. 

Another 44 per cent attend for three 
years at vocational schools, which turn 
out highly prized - and highly paid - 
skilled workers according to forecasts 
of mnnpowcr demands, but do not 
provide the chance to take the certifi- 
cate tif maturity essential for transfer 
to the university stream. 

One of Kopeczy’s most cherished 
reforms is to ensure four years’ secon- 
dary education, until 18, for the mujoi- 
ity of children, as well as still wider 
access to higher education. The main 
route to this will be unification of the 
vocational and technical schools; with 
11 fifth year possible. But he expects 
that to be u long, slow process which 
could take 10 to 15 ycurs, mainly 
hccuusc of cost and lack of qualified 
teachers as well us buildings. 

Though Hungary has nominal Tull 
employment (the policy is to keep 11 
•‘buffer" labour force in administration 
on very low pay) it is still a poor nnd 
low-waged country and planned re- 
forms sometimes founder, or are at- 
best delayed, because the money isn t 
there. . , 

So secondary education for all will 
have to wait for more classrooms (500 
have been built in the past five years in 


baby boom) and a better educated 
teaching force - more than half at 
present don't have the necessary qual- 
ifications and are trying to eaten up in 
evening classes and correspondence 
courses. 

"It is better to wait,” says Kopeczy, . 
“and ensure the conditions are right 
before you start”. 

Dr Kopeczy is much preoccupied by 
the dichotomy between the material 
prestiee conferred via the vocational 
schools, and moral prestige “which 
depends on the value system of soc- 
iety”. Intellectuals, and that includes 
teachers, are badly paid by comparison 
with skilled workers and he believes 
that the prestige of teachers has sunk in 
line with a general intellectual decline. 

The Minister’s double-pronged plan 
to raise the leaching profession in 
social esteem, which he regards as 
essential to the raising of educational 
standards and the reforms on which 
the country depends, is to take steps 
both to improve teachers' quality and 
to raise their salaries. 

He achieved the 10 per cent pay rise 
on September 1, "in spite of a very 
difficult economic situation", which 
suggests that both he and his portfolio 
carry some weight in the Government. 
“It is," he says, "something very 
important”. 

Equally important is his proposal for 
permanent education and training for 
teachers, which he is living to link to 
wages, and which he hopes will be- 
come known as the Kopeczy initiative. 

The essential clement would be an 
external examination, lo be set by the 
universities and colleges and covering 
both educational theory and specialist 
subject, to be taken by all teachers 
after 10 years of practice in the elnss- 
room. 

Those who puss would receive a 
supplement to their pay of 500 to 600 
forints (around £10) a month, those 
who failed would carry on working but 
without the bonus. He doesn't expect 
many to fail. “But somcthingwould 
have been achieved anyway. The ob- 
ject is not lo have teachers fail, but to 
learn." . , . 

The principles of the Kopeczy initia- 
tive have been accepted by the Gov- 
ernment and the teacher union, 
though practical problems are still 
being worked on and the idea does not 
yet seem to be public property in the 


programme. on per 

Kopeczy’s comprehensive new bringin] 
education Bill has been under open home t< 
discussion since he first outlined it in also the 
major speeches last April, and a taken u 
Hungarian Great Debate has been job (ca 
under way since mid-October, provid- mterpri 
ing a genuine public consultation be- or wil 
tween the Green and White Paper classes] 
stages of legislation. Thci 

In the only bit of bureaucratic lion wil 
censorship of a whole week's visit to in the 1 
Budapest schools, our admirable Inter- cian tn 
prefer vetoed as improper a question dating 
Hbout the plan for retesting teachers’ better 
skills, since the headteacher it was pender 
addressed to wasn't supposed lo know more 
about it yet. As it happened, 1 had school; 
already discussed it with an English- morel) 
speaking member of her staff, who was primar 
full of enthusiasm for the idea of gypsy t 
topping up quality and especially for icappc 
the rise. Since she was on $300 forints teachit 


culture, provides sufficient reason why 
80 per cent of teachers are women, 
bringing a second pay cheque into the 
home to help bring up the family. It is 
also the reason why male teachers have 
taken up the national habit of a second 
job (easiest if you have languages for 
interpreting, PE for sports coaching, 
or will take on adult education 
classes). 

The proposed new education legisla- 
tion will be of epic proportions, taking 
in the priority development of techni- 
cian training, the (long overdue) up- 
dating of curriculum and textbooks, 
better teacher training, more inde- 
pendence for schools and teachers and 
more options for children, nursery 
schools for all cultural developments, 
more languages, hetter transition from 
primary school, and provision for 
gypsy children, those at risk, or hand- 
icapped. Most democratic of all. 


(£88) a month after 12 years' experi- 
ence - and ihe September rise - it was 
easy to see why. 

That sum is close to the average 
Hungarian worker’s pay and, in spite 
of good, cheap food and subsidized 


teacning staff are to have ihe right to a 
secret ballot when a new head is 
appointed. 

The higher education provisions 
have provoked violent discussion in 
the universities, Kopeczy reports, par- 
ticularly under the good old battlccrics 
of autonomy, democracy, and 
academic freedom, "whatever they 
mean". He characterizes this discus- 
sion, which centres around the Minis- 
ter's right to appoint lecturers, profes- 
sors and deans of faculties, as ridicu- 
lous, since it is usual to accept all but a 
very small proportion of the universi- 
ties* own nominations. 

Dr Kopeczy also admits drily that 
"democracy has some forms which arc 
new and exaggerated," especially 
when it comes to students' right to 
discu ss proposals affecting themselves. 

“I hud to discuss the programme on 
(lie development of higher education 
with n so-called parliament of students 
for two or three days. It was very 
interesting - not only comments on 
universities but about the general state 
of society, the role of women, the 
economy, politics and so on. 

"Some problems arc not educational 

E mblems. Good. 1 am not against that, 
ut It was not an adequate or right 
place to da It. More like the General 
Assembly of the UN, or the Hungarian 
Parliament." 

All the same, recent events suggest 
that it might be a useful and refreshing 
experience for Sir Keith Joseph to 
discuss his own higher education prop- 
osals with an N US parliament. In fact. 
Dr Kopeczy shares with him the draw- 
back tnat higher education is his only 
direct sphere of influence. The schools 
belong to the local town and village 
councils who pay the bills and, though 
the curriculum is largely centrally 
controlled, he has recently taken on 
local government on other Issues, and 
foiled! 

The inspectorate, for example, Is 
now employed by local councils, rather 
than the Ministry, and he is trying to 
wrest bock some central control over 
the national institutes. 

"Some intellectuals and parents 
criticize, because they believe that the 
Minister of Education and Culture 
should have a more important influ- 
ence, but the strength ot local govern- 
ment is paramount. It is impossible la 
recentralize." 

He describes his new. programme as 
an attempt to humanize education, but 
its main preoccupation is with the 
familiar task of trying lo balance a 
general education with the practical 
. needs of industry and the state. The 
..fact that Industry is largely state- 
owned does .not, 1 however, seem to' 
avoid that same capital is! problem that 
the factories don't contribute enough 
: to ptaciical education. 

' • "tn agriculture the cooperatives and 
state farms • cooperate with higher 
education. I cannot say tbe same for 
. industry." . . 

. . . Bela Kopeczy is due to present bis. 

- well-debated Bill early in tbe New 
: Year. ; He .is realistic enough not id 
expdet an : instant rise In quality;; 
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A cherished reform: aguarauieed four 
years* secondary education 


Assessment without tears ... 


ja Hungary the headteacher nominally 
toraa wtd fires, hut only after consulta- 
with (be teacher union, and dismis- 
su rarely happens except when Ihe law 
Ni been broken. 

• i 1 are however, rigorous proce- 

onrM bid down for annual assessment, 
tof . deciding the size of individual 
[“'•Grants, and for considering the 
J®*wsl of head teachers’ five-year 
tcnirscte; 

■[■Performance inside and outside the 
Is taken Info account, the 
8 warn results and perform- 
lo national study competitions, 
with staff and pa- 
: gw-Thi level, of teaching Is the most 

i^BRt the education legislation says Is 
: jjw^schoqi should have its own 

P*°P^ f tiie headteachers 
!.' of the foacher unJon In the 

*ne secretary of the Communist 
:i-1IM secretary of tbe 
youth or pioneer or^niza- 

'iaroii ■. “•r “V ***“ brt h* fa 

tJESSss 

including 
school L visited, this board 
seven head* of 

cm*. H fo lifo 


salary rise Is due, the work or each 
member of their staff. 

In Septemberwhen the special lOper 
cent rise was awarded, for example, the 
550 forint average was whittled down to 
a compulsory 400 forints, and the 
remaining 150 forints was at Ihe dispos- 
al of the head, and board, to allow 
differentiation according to the value of 
the teacher’s work. Some teachers got 
another 600 forints a month, others got 
less, or the minimum 400 If their work 
wasn't good enough. 

The procedure Is for tbe department 
head, or some other senior member of 
staff, to put In an Individual written 
report for discussion with the te «her, 
approval by the full board, wd ftoid 
decision by the head, though there Is a 
rarely-used right of appeal to the local 
council. It Is possible taroth " 
who know their work to Join In any 
disputed assessment to full 
evaluation tijfc, and II b 
bead lo announce the «*« “ c .f . 

■ and tbe reasons why, at * staff 

"^rff^departirnent heads b^ thefr 

jbdpnenSoa thrir oun riaaroom 

; and on tbe repprif oftHsMc* 
f alrfcUtfimii teebn 


ing In economics and foreign trade, Mr 
Iotvan Baranyai, stressed that he consi- 
dered the work during lessons, indud- 
. Ing the methods and materials used, the 
pupils' results during final exams, and 


how well they worked at their basic 
studies. . • ■ . 

Be also noted bow often the teacher 
volunteered for all the extra work 
involved in preparing materials and 
software, tapes, overhead projectors 
and running the frequent after-school 
chibs. Those who shoulder responsibili- 
ties get a better evaluation. 

He might also suggest an In-service 
coarse at the Budapest Institute where 

.. ■ l _ n AAinnnL 


All the teachen I talked to, admitted- 
ly Bot a real cross-section, seemed lo 
fed that this was socialist democracy at 
work, and that It wn Important to 
make differences according to ability 
apd work, and to have a detailed 
e valuation, provided that It was carried 
out in an bpen and democratic way. 
What would' be unjust would be deddr 
In* rises without evaluation. 

It has to be Hid, too, Ihol re « u |® r 
assessment seems to be part or tftc 
Hungarian way of life in other profit- 
aidnsoutslde le«)hing, add that there 
are good reasbns not to resenl ,the role 


former teachers, but they remain part- 
time teachers for four to ten periods a 
week, each attached to their own school 
and earning a measure of respect for 
keeping in touch with the classroom. 

As to the heads, they have an even 
more gruelling time every lime the 
five-year contract comes up for renew- 
al, as well as undergoing annual meet- 
ings of the school trade union commit- 
tee to evaluate their work, and canvass 
staff opinion. 

The procedure for contract renewal 
lakes around six months, with frill 
Inspections to examine the whole work 
of the school, and personal conversa- 
tions with all staff, a parent representa- 
tive, and the school board to ask opinions 
on tbe head's work. 

The inspectors evaluate how well the 
head evaluates the work of other 
teaching staff, their role In school life, 
management and teacher development, 
and knowledge of all school textbooks 
in use. Then a written report goes to the 
local council for a final decision on 
contract renewal. 

It is hard to find statistics, but some 
heads undoubtedly Wit heir MOT or 
[ opt to go back to the classroom with 
preserved rank and money. But snoaj 
probably echo the soelal democratic 
sentiments of the primary head wlio has 
already sailed through. two evaluation*. 
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Loss of grant for 
school broadcasts 
causes furore 


A massive literacy programme has been branched for bolh 
adults and children In Erllrea - despite the war and famine 
which have dcvaslnted the northern region of Ethiopia. 

This picture -first published In TheTES earlier tills year- 
shows a class of youngsters sheltering under a rock to avoid 
air attack from Ethiopian Mlg fighters. 


Schools, as well as hospitals, printing presses and hidden 
wells, have been built in the hillside. After schooling children 
often go out and leach other peasants. 


Hie educational aim Is to try and make each person 
self-reliant - cither as a farmer, mechanic, agriculturist, 
nurse, public health officer, teacher or doctor. Their 
problem is not a lack of skill; but raw materials such as 
grain seed, prinllng pulp, books in English, vehicle spare 
parts, clothes . . . and, of course, food. 

Schools In Britain can help by either collecting cosh or 
clothes, blankets or books and sending them to the Eritrean 
Relief Association. 391 City Road, London WC1 6XX. 


Bacc tries to part the Iron Curtain 


The International Baccalaureate 
OfTicc Is hoping that pupils in Eastern 
Europe may soon be able to sit the 
examination. 

Mr Robert Blackburn, lBO’s depu- 
ty director general, said: “There is one 
gap In (lie International Baccalaureate 
map ot present - and that is in Eastern 
Europe. 

“Tnere is no participation from 
schools in Eastern Europe. On the 
other hand,, universities there do 
accppt students with ap ib, diploma. , 
We ao hope to make progress, though, 
particularly in Poland, over the next 
year or so." 

Figures released by the IBQ show 
that a total of 96 universities, colleges, 
polytechnics and other institutes of 
higher education In the United King- 
dom made 614 conditional offers of 


EUROPE 


places to IB students this year - almost 


exactly the same as last year. Howev- 
er, thev have drawn these students 
from 60 IB schools and colleges - as 


opposed to 41 last year. 

Mr Blackburn said: “Wc now have 
some 300 schools in 56 different coun- 
tries - that represents a growth rate of 


per cent in candidates taking the 
diploma." 

IB courses offer pupils a well-round- 
ed course in six different subject areas 
- including their national language, a 
foreign language, social sciences, art 
and design and a course devised by the 


individual to suit its own needs which 
has to be cleared with the IBO. 

Mr Derek Goulden, its director of 
examinations, said: "We’re expecting 
another large increase next year - from 
6,500 students to 8.000." 

Mr Blackburn added: “We hove 
come a lone way to doing what we said 
we would do- and that is to produce an 
international passport to higher educa- 
tion.” 

Mr Terry Whadcoat, senior assis- 
.u.taftii^realsUar^at-tho University. v of ■: 
London s Imperial College, said that 
IB students taken on at the university 
often had a "more broadly based 
educational experience” than former 
A level students. However, he added 
that this might alter if the new AS level 
proposals were implemented in the 


A political furore is ragingin Denmark 
following the announcement of plans 
by Mr Bertel Haardcr. the reformist 
Liberal Minister of Education, to end 
total direct state support of education- 
al broadcasting by 1988. 

Since 1976 the' Danish Ministry of 
Education has funded the educational 
section of the state-monopoly Danish 
Broadcasting Corporation (DR), 
financing its entire television and radio 
output of both child and adult educa- 
tion programmes. Currently, the state 
grant for educational broadcasting 
amounts to 40 million kroner (£3m) a 
year, divided evenly between adult 
educational services and school radio/ 
television. 

The new proposal, which has major- 
ity political backing in Parliament and 
which threatens 58 DR radio staff 
members’ jobs, cuts the state grant to 
DR for educational services to 35m 
kroner next year, 10 million in 1986 
and 5 million in 1987. After that direct 
state support is to cease. 

DR is willing to take over the 
financing of the department’s exten- 
sive adult education operations at an 
annual cost of around 20 million 
kroner, drawn from central funds and 
a possible increase in television and 
radio licences, but the future of school 
broadcasting still hangs in the balance. 

The proposal is part of the general 
policy of Denmark** now two-year-old 
Conservative-Liberal coalition gov- 
ernment to break the monopoly of 
state radio and television and intro- 
duce privatization. State funds with- 
drawn from DR's budget for school 
radio and TV would be transferred to a 
centralized educational agency, which 
would be given freedom to commission 


DENMARK 


Christopher Follett on 
why state aid for educa- 
tional television and 
radio programmes is to 
be withdrawn. 

children can make their own program- 
mes. It also loans out 300,000 video 
tapes and cassettes annually as well as 
publishing more than 100 educational 
pamphlets and books every year with a 
total print order of more than five 
million copies. 

Although still absorbing over 8 per 
cent of the state budget, the Danish 
educational sector, with its declining 
rolls and glut of teachers, has experi- 
enced severe cutbacks from the auster- 
ity and rationalization policies of the 
rightist government in recent years. 


from outside DR in the private sector. 

DR’s educational section broadcasts 
some 300 hours of television and radio 
annually si present, half of the output 
being its own in-house production. In 
addition to producing educational 
■films for the Ministry oT Education, It 
runs tape workshops where school 
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Cuba’s village 
schoolteachers 
pack their bags 


Taking the mystery out of microcomputers 
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NICARAGUA 


Nicaragua is replacing Cubans who 
taught In rural schools tor the Inst five 
years by its own teachers in the New 
Year, the Government has 
announced. 

Some 1,600 Nicaraguan teachers 
recently underwent a four-month in- 
tensive training course In Cuba and are | 
now ready fo take over primary school i 
teaching next term. ■ 

The last contingent of Cuban 
teachers returned home in November 
afietl a two-year stint J' During the five , 
years since thi Sandlnlstas ;camp to ' 1 
: pdwir 5,000 :CubanS hftve worked Ip 
. .Nicafagiia teaching 250,000 children 
' faid adults, often in remote villages . 
. vwiere the coimtnutity had never seen h 
' school or, a teacher. .. 

i They lived with families and. helped 
.In literacy, programmes similar: to 
. Cubn!s owii In the, 1960s as .well as 
Teaching 'the first four' grades. A 
: They were also expected to help in 
aericviltuty - sin 'Integral part of the 
Cuban education system rito bu^d and 
. repair schools odd establish vegetable. 

: gardens for pupils to tend. . 

- Conditions were tough cind had 
i become- increasingly precarious with 
“contra’ 4 guerrilla- bands operating 
from Hortouris attacking villages jo an 
ailempt to overthrow the Government.- 
Hie teachers - work contributed to, 
cutting illiteracy front ovejr 50 per cent 
■to upper 13 per wm.ifad paved Nicqr- 
I agua approximately 2Q million dollars, 
Fernando Cafdebaf, Education Minis- 
ter, has revealed. ■ ‘ v 


CANADA 


Children and adults in Ontario tviU 
have more access to microcomputers 
in community-based computer centres 
as a result of a projector the Ministry 
of Citizenship and Culture, 

The first 15 centres have j nst opened 
in schools, public libraries, YMCA 
buildings and In the United Chiefs 
Council building On a native people’s 
reserve. Another 15 are to follow In 
the near future, each with up to 15 
microcomputers, colour monitors and 
ope. printer. 

The main objective of the centres, 


which will cost more than £2 million, is 
"to speed up the process of familiariz- 
ing children of every age, their pa- 
rents, and anyone else in the commun- 
ity with microcomputers." 

Authorized software includes 
LOGO, word games, music construc- 
tion ana various writing aids but not 
sophisticated word processing, spread- 
sheet or database packages. 

Children up to 15 years of age must 
be given access at no charge for at least 
two hours a day, but fees may be 
charged at other times and for. access 
by nigh school students and other 
adults. One of the. first centres was 
opened- in an elementary school, 


where students will use it during the 
day and the public will be invited after 
regular school hours. 

One objective is to encourage group 
use, inducing families, to counter the 
tendency for some young people to 
become isolated by working on the 
computer alone for long periods. 

Centres may augment resources by 
hinds raised privately and an effort is 
being made to avoid favouring any one 
manufacturer. 

In order to set up a centre, a 
full-time co-ordinator must be selected 
by the sponsoring community orga- 
nization and attend a three-week train- 


ing course given by the ministry. The 
coordinators main responsibility is w 
teach in the centre, but extensive use 
will be made of volunteers. Parra# 
and high school students may be asked 
to supervise the centre during tne 
co-oroinator’s off hours, to provide 
training. 

The agreement between the minis- 
tty and sponsoring community orga- 
nization makes it clear that the orga- 
nization has full responsibility tor m 
operating costs, and for keeping re- 
cords, including “evaluative records o 
use and success of the centres ■ 

Las McLean 
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CHINA 


; China, has announced measures to 
increase, the number of. students sent 
abroad foradvanced work. Since 1978 
■ .14,000 have studied In many foreign 
[Countries and ire now playing leading 
.:*!#? fa teaching, scientific research 
t tend production .in Industrial enter- 
prkeS..-. j V; ; i.; 

powjyhas preyed bo successful 
, mat Increased fund* are being allocated 
and a number of measures planned to 
^“ride better wrtkiug conditions for 




Britain 1 ? decision 
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1 retymbig Students. Post-docWrate cen- 
'riflw established where those who 

overfed? 


lay seen as 
to success 

Those who distinguish theruseJ^ 
after their return wUI 
short-term academic tours 0t 
meat expense. China now 
co-operation agreements with si ™ 
tries, as Kabul 16 In 1W** 

The UK has received onj' J 
1,700 of the 14,000 who have (ra«u« 
abroad. From conversellN^ a . 

■ffiitesrasEStt-- 

. Through the good «fflM 
British Council, 200 overseas 
scholarships are being »waru 
pnniiaily to China, covering 
fees, hot not living expense*' 

AW -A Petar M»U0«r 
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OVERSEAS 


Who would like to go for a spin? 
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UNITED STATES 


The hunt is on in earnest to find the 
first teacher to go into space, which is 
scheduled 10 be early in 19W>, courtesy 
of the Lfaitcd Stales' space prog- 
ramme. 

NASA (the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration), which is 
responsible for the project, has just 
issued its prospectus for woulu-bc 
teachers who would like a year off 
from the classroom to train for, and 
take, a trip into orbit. 

Application forms are now available 
from NASA’s headquarters and the 
selection process begins next Febru- 
ary. NASA says it is looking for either 
elementary or secondary level teachers 
who will play “an important role both 


> *, .^7 V* ' 


Let that be a lesson (0 you ... (he space shutle, Discovery, lifting off from the 
Kennedy Space Centre, Cape Canaveral, In Florida last August. It Is an experience 
Instore for whichever US teacher Is selected as the first private citizen to make the 
trip. 


as a symbol of the teaching profession 
and ns a teacher of the public at large 
about the experience of space flight . 

Each of the 50 states will be entitled 
to put forward two teachers for the 
selection process. Additional candi- 
dates from other sources mean that 120 
names will be sent to a national review 
body for further education. All 120 will 
attend a space workshop and “recogni- 


‘Insulting’ new Arkansas 
law challenged in court 


Deborah Kasouf looks at 
the controversy over 
testa for teachers. 

Ten Arkansas teachers, arguing (lint 
die state’s new teacher testing law is 
! Illegal and insulting, luivo taken their 
case to court. 

' The teachers, with the support or the 
Arkansas Education Association, filed 
a lawsuit lute last month iwaiiM the 
telling law, which requires all teachers 
lathe state to pass both u literacy and n 
basic skills test. 

Arkansas became the first state tn 
mandate the testing of Hlremiy em- 
ployed teachers when its governor, 
Wlllinm Clinton, introduced the leg- 
Waiion In November 1UK3 ns purl of un 
education reform package. 

The law has been a target of protest 
by the AEA and its parent organiza- 
tion, ihc Naiionul Education Associa- 
tion, since its inception, with both 
organizations charging (hat the law is 
Insulting to teachers and u violation of 
the state constitution's principle of 
s^l protection under the law. 

■Miw. re< l llires of Arkansas’s 
«,000 certified employees to pass a 
utcracy test and a basic skills lest, both 
°f wluch will be administered in April. 


Teachers who fail the test will be fired 
when their state certification expires. 

One of the anomalies of the* law, 
according to the AEA president. Peg- 
gy Nabors, is thnl it mandates the 
testing of teachers in the 1984-85 
school year only. Since teachers in the 
stule arc certified for varying lengths of 
time, some who fail the test could still 
end up leadline for some time, until 
the end of their certification, while 
others with shorter certification 
periods would bo fired. 

The inw has also caused uncertainly 
for tcuehers who arc certified in more 
than one subject. The state education 
department Inis stuted that only one 
basic skills test would be required in 
such cases, while the stale Atlomoy 
General's office snys multiple-certified 
teachers must he tested in cnch subject 
nrca. 

Four of the ten who filed suit luivc 
said that regurdlexs or the outcome of 
thcircasc, they will never take the test, 
and the teachers’ union plans an 
intensive lobbying campaign tor rcpcol 
of the law when the state legislature 
convenes in mid-January. 

Earlier this year the NEA, in a 
report on the status and effects of the 
Arkansas teacher testing Inw, claimed 


Campus subsidies axe 
kills Christmas spirit stepped up 


university students in 
'gfrta normally approach Christmas 
in their various institu- 
tyth the academic year In full 

wing. .1 

n-moT I5 ar « however, campuses have 
empty, and even posi-gradu- 
■*ysoonip|qtmg their work hhve been 
accommodation in town 
retell 0siu * °* s,ud ent hostels. The 
thHufiS 1 * Government's directive 
tln^ food-mid accommoda- 

-mu« cease ^d the universities 

^Vdenh^ 031 VC mc3n5 of ^ eed * n 8 tiieir 

struggle has already been 
iKfterthe issue of fees, culminat- 
M 1 |Wide-spreud student 
Ihc derention of some 
«aff rind student leaders. 
ot “f re * education’’ was 
'OnlLTjp winged on that occasion. 
: miMtJ? ;i ^ ne unt ^ er attack from 

qSrvihiSS? moniha. To 

e rite ,w hose families already 
? All 90 naira jfea^ionsd 
50 .kobo, per 
Ur?|w.;;cneierla iimeals,' aijy in- 


crease is tantamount to squeezing 
them out. ' . „ , 

The committee of vice-chancellors 
recommendation that undergraduates 
should pay 150 naira for accommoda- 
tion has also to be seen in the light of 
chronic over-crowding, with rooms for 
three people being occupied by any- 
thing up to four times that number. 

The universities’ response to Hie 
Government's directive has been 
varied. Some have approached it 
cautiously, appointing committees to 
study the problem and meanwhile 
closing the hostels and .deferring inde- 
finitely the resumption of t he academic 
year- Some, like the University of 
Ibadan, have resorted to contracting, 
out Student feeding, with an inevitably 

’"hf schooU. P coflJitipns are equally 
bad. wiib in ore than 30,000 te»chera 
Retrenched this year, tfad the mtroduc- 
tidii: of school fees in sWles whert 
education was free» resulting in wide- 
sprS withdrawal of children .from 
sffil. The so-called educationally 
backward*’’ states - Sokoto, N Mr. 
Cofcjgwa - have sintered especiairy. 

1 1 . flwiA A 


NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand’s new Labour Minister of 
Education has reversed the policy of 
reducing primary school teacher train- 
log numbers Implemented by his 
National Party predecessor. 

Mr Russell Marshall, however, is 
sticking by the previous decision to pay 
trainees no more than other tertiary 
students. He has announced that an 
extra 135 people wtil start primary 
teacher training In February. He said 
this was the maximum increase 
teachers* colleges could handle, as one 
was closed and others had staffa’educed 

. j a..- .«nlnnt anwrnmi>nt. 


— . , 

under Uie previous government. 

Despite falling primary school rolls, 
Mr Marshall promised that there 


would be farther Increases fa trainee 
numbers fa 1986 and 1987. The fatal 
1985 quota heroines 785 new primary 

<r The e «trs teachers will be used to 
help to Implement Labour's election 
promise iqreanreteMher-pupiljHUw 
to 1:20 fa cbUdrtn' 1 , first yeaw at 
school. Extra ittaff are also going to he 

rtSme, fa assist pupils who do hot 
catch on to readfag techniques early In 
thrfr schooling. Terry Power 


lion banquet" in Washington next 
summer. 

The review panel will choose 111 
semi-finn lists who will be taken to 
NASA's Johnson Space Centre for 
thorough medical examinations and 
briefings before teams of top space 
experts draw up their list of five 
finalists. 

This daunting process will end when 
the administrator of the space pro- 
gramme makes the final choice of 
primary and back-up candidates for 
the 1986 space flight. 

The competition is open to any 
teacher who has been a full- time 
classroom teacher for the past give 
years. If they do not leach in u state 
school, they must prove that their 
establishment docs not discriminate on 
grounds of race. 

NASA says: “It is expected that the 
selected tcnchcr and back-up candi- 
date will be released from their 
teaching responsibilities by their local 
Board of Education and/or administra- 
tion during the pre-flight, flight and 
post-flight period, but will continue as 
employees of their respective schools 
ano/or school districts. 



“NASA will make arrangements 
with the local school system to provide 
suitable financial arrangements includ- 
ing salary, retirement and other be- 
nefits for the selected teachers. The 
selected tcnchcr and the back-up 
candidate are expected to return to 
classroom teaching upon conclusion of 
the commitment made to NASA.” 

Richard Garner 


it weakened classroom discipline, 
alienated teachers, drained money 
from positive educational program- 
mes, and diverted tax money that 
could be invested in improving, 
observing and evaluating teachers. 

According to the NEA report, the 
state of Arkansas's Fair Dismissal Law, 
a 1979 statute which requires local 
school districts to develop criteria and 
procedures for written evaluation of all 
entitled cmpluyees each year, hits 
never been successfully administered 
by 0 number of Arkansas school 
districts. 

Such an evaluation programme, 
which would measure such skills as 
classroom performance and com- 
munication skills, is preferable to a 
one-time written skills test, and a 
majority of teachers in Iho state sup- 
port such classroom evaluation, 
according to the NEA. 

“Only classroom observation and 
evaluation enn measure whether a 
teacher can motivate the unmotivated, 
inspire the gifted, reach the slow 
learner, establish and maintain disci- 
pline, evaluate student strengths and 
weaknesses, and develop educational 

a ammes to help each student 
his or her potential" , the report 


Independent schools 
accused of invading 
teachers’ privacy 


Luis Garcia on 
allegations that private 
schools ask excessively 
personal questions of 
their employees. 


■ ’'AUSTRALIA 


Teachers seeking employment in many 
Australian private schools arc being 
questioned about their sexual prefer- 
ences, how much money they have 
donated to (he Church, and whether 
they have ever had an abortion. 

They nre also being asked to provide 
written references irom their parish 
priest or minister of religion to prove 
that they are committed to n Christian, 
or religion-based education. 

These claims have been made by the 
New South Wales Independent 
Teachers’ Association, which repre- 
sents about 10,000 private school 
teachers In the state, most of them 
employed in Roman Catholic schools. 
The association says that an increasing 
number of teachers working in private 
schools are having their privacy and 
personal lives invaded frequently by 
their employers. 

It alleges several cases, for example, 
where intercom systems have been 
used by school pnncipals to monitor 
classes without the teachers’ know- 
ledge or consent, and at least one where 
a teacher was dismissed because she had 
married n divorcee. 

Some schools are also asking 
prospective teachers their view on the 
authority and accuracy of the Bible, on 
creation and evolution, as well as views 
on homosexuality, elections, char- 
ismatic gifts, rock music, and the use of 
alcohol, tobacco and other drugs. 
According to the general secretary of 
the association, Mr Michael Raper, 
the problem has become so acute and 
so widespread that it has led to the 
drawing up of a special policy which is 
designed to protect the teqehers’ 
privacy. 1 

The policy, which is believed to be 
the first of its type in the Australian 
education system, was passed , by the 
association's annual conference, held 
In Sydnfey last month. It says that 
teachers do not forego their ordinary 
civil rights simply because they are 
employed in a private school, and that 
any activity, behaviour or investiga- 
tion by | he school which invades Hie 
teacher's right to privacy should be 
strongly opposed. . ' ’ 

' The policy says that there arc certain 
aspects of a' teacher’s; Ufc Which ate 
considered private, and that any press- 
ure on teacher? 1 in regard to. these 
aspects should, be considered a form of 
harassment and, therefore, 'ft toler- 
able..' 


They are: 

• housing arrangements and house- 
hold-sharing (whether the teacher 
lives “in sin”, for example); 

• marital status, pregnancy, and 
whether the teacher is a regular church 
goer; 

• personal beliefs and sexual prefer- 
ences; 

• confidential dealings with profes- 
sionnl persons, such ns priests, coun- 
sellors, and medical or legal practi- 
tioners; 

• (he behaviour of family members, 

including parents, children and sibl- : 
mgs. 1 

The policy snys that no intercom 
system should be used in schools 
without the knowledge and consent of 
nil the persons involved, and that the 
recording of a feochclV conversation 
(on the telephone or otherwise) is an 
objectionable invasion of privacy, bs is 
the opening of a teacher's mail, 
whether or not it is marked “personal” 
or “confidential”. 

It added: "Personal, political or 
union activity of an employee should 
not be included on any record and 
should not become a matter of consid- 
eration in any area of school-related 
activities.” 

The association is also upset over 
what it claims is the increasingly prom- 
inent role of parish priests ana minis- 
ters of religion in committees set up to 
select teachers. “The association views 
the overlap between spiritual con- 
fidant and industrial referee as danger- 
ous, and thus the employment of a 
teacher should not be dependent upon 
the good opinion of a parish priest or 
minister of religion.” 

□ Unemployed school-leavers who 
want to undertake training in the arts 
should be paid an adequate living 
allowance by the Federal GovcYn- 
ment, while at the same time being 
eligible for the dole, a Government 
report says. 

Alternatively, it suggests, these 
school-leavers should be given part- 
time jobs in arts-related areas, such as 
the theatre, which could boost their 
self-esteem and eventually lead to - 
permanent employment. 

Those are two of the main recom- 
mendations outlined In the report, 
“Action: Education and the Arts”, 
now being considered by the Federal 
Minister for Education and Youth 
Affairs, Senator Susan Ryan. 

The report, which was compiled by. a 
special lr-mcmber task force set up by 
Senator Ryan last year, has also called 
on the Government to establish a 
national advisory committee on the ; 
. arts iq. education, comprising national. 

1 f fend represefitativei, teachers, of 
arts and experienced artists. 
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Wallowing in blimpish nostalgia 


Sir ~ I was left dismayed after reading own. po 
Professor Cox's article "I **44 and aH school li 
tfiai" ( TES, December 7) but on judgments, 
re flee linn I realized what a clear. However, 
informative shaft of light it cast on the dangeroti 
inadequacies of Black Papers. academic 

Anyone regularly involved in discus- anti-comi 

sinus with parents about their sons nnd sn euileh 
daughters will be accustomed to anti- approach 
r mating the words: "When I was at pfj w , lich 


own. possibly only, experience of 
school life on winch to base their 


l do find it amusing hut 


school , usually within the first five 
minutes of the interview. It is often 
only when this potential red herring 
hus been politely pul aside that real 
progress anoul the matter in hand can 


This is not a criticism of parents, for 
whom it is quite natural to use their 

Whirlpool of doom 

Sir - It saddened me to realize, when I 
read "144-1 and all that" that Brian Cox 
Is still caught up in the whirlpool of 
doom, gloom and despondency of 
which the Black Papers were n symp- 
tom. .Such is the introspective anu self 
deceptive nature of such a line of 
reasoning that Mr Cox seems unaware 
of the contradictions that were present 
in his article. 

Mr Cox presented nit eloquent argu- 
ment against selection on the grounds 
of ability. He accepted that any hope 
of parity between groups of pupils 
partitioned on the basis of their per- 
ceived intelligence was "an absurd 
fantasy". 

It seems to have been Mr Cox's 
American experience thnt has con- 
fused the issue for him. One is left to 
wonder how transferable the lessons of 
downtown Berkeley arc to the inner 
city schools of Britain; l would suggest, 
not sufficient to argue for a complete 
reorganization of secondary education 


dangerously naive when an eminent 
academic, who bus seen fit to put 
himself forward us spokesman for the. 
anti-comprehensive lobby, should fall' 
so guilelessly into this misinformed 
approach, especially when (he exam- 
ple which he quotes is not only out of 
date hut actually gives the lie to his 
own argument. 

It is ironic that Professor Cox should 
have chosen to refer to Imminghum 
secondary modern school (where he 
once taught in the 1940s) apparently 
without being aware of the educational 
evolution nf that establishment. Quite 


based on the problems of neighbour- 
hood schools In California. 

However, Mr Cox does have a valid 
point -one of rhe issues facing compre- 
hensive schools nationally is that uf 
under urine vcnient and that the inner 
city schools specifically have to deni 
with multiple deprivation. It would 
seem inappropriate though (n suggest 
that the solution (o these complex 
issues is to withdraw those students 
who have higher (hnn the average 
ability. Surely this would compound 
the problem? 

One issue (hot seems to obsess Mr 
Cox is that of the effect of class upon 
educational opportunity. It certainly is 


one of the factors (hat preoccupies 
comprehensive school teachers, parti- 
cularly those working in inner-city 
schools. Il perhaps reflects Mr Cox's 
lack of recent experience in schools 
that has led to his apparently ignoring 
equally important questions of sexism 
and multiculturalism in considering 
the factors leading to underachicve- 
ment. 
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simply, it has become the kind of 
school which, according to the simplis- 
tic logic employed by people like him 
cunnol possibly exist. 

The second class “sump" he de- 
scribes, from which it was impossible 
to escape into any form of higher 
education, has been replaced for the 
past 13 years by a thriving II to 18 
comprehensive school with a sixth- 
form of 130 plus. It embodies enligh- 
tened dedication to meeting the needs 
uf all members of the community it 
serves, with such success that it consti- 
tutes a tangible repudiation of Profes- 
sor Cox’s woebegotten doubts. It 
vindicates abhorrence of that educa- 
tional apartheid which the good pro- 
fessor so blithely proposes. 

The question of sixth- forms in com- 
prehensive schools which cannot main- 
tain adequate group sizes or attract 
staff with appropriate academic Qual- 
ification, is an important one. Many 
schools and local authorities are, or 
have, tackled the problem rationally 
and sensibly. 

So, Mr Cox calls for a “new vision of 
education". He wants a “flexible sys- 
tem of schooling" that does not assume 
it appropriate (o teach all children "in 
the same way, at the same level and at 
the same pace". 1 would argue with Mr 
Cox though, that all students need an 
“expectation of success” if they are to 
find b motivation in their education. 

I would suggest, too, that the solu- 
tion he proposes for “the reintroduc- 
tion of selective schools at the age of 13 
or (4 in the inner cities" is an argument 
that he has most ably dismantled in the 
earlier part of his article. 

Of course Mr Cox is quick to 
suggest, for those who fail the selective 
test, despite their potential, that we 
keep the doors of educational oppor- 


Perhaps where the article really 
succeeds is in laying bare the attitude 
of mind behind the Black Papers; the 
harking back with blimpish nostalgia 
to a dimly-perceived but supposedly 
rosy past; the lack uf appreciation (in 
both senses) of the many valuable 
things happening all around in good 
comprehensive schools at present; but 
most seriously, the lack of anything to 
offer to the majority of future genera- 
tions except educational second class 
citizenship. 


RUSSELL BATES 
Assistant academic deputy 
The lmmingham School 
Humberside 

tunily “open ns long as possible". His 
concluding paragraph actually goes on 


to suggest that our response to youth 
unemployment should he to raise the 
school leaving age to 21. 


With respect to his views, 1 would 
advise that such a prescription is not 
the “new vision" that he promises but 
more a recipe for declining standards 
and a return to all that was bad in the 
system that lie so roundly condemns. 

There arc ninny in the teaching 
profession who can actually find some 
positive benefits in the comprehensive 
system. If he were to join in the 
constructive debate aimed at impro- 
ving the comprehensive system and in 
acknowledging the excellent practice 
to be found in many of our non- 
selective schools, he might discover 
"the new vision" is alive and well and 
operating in many of the nations 
schools. 

PETER MAHER 
43 Copt home Gardens 
Horncnurch 
Essex 
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Lack of harmony 

Sir - It is gratifying to find The TES at 
last drawing attention to the sorry slate 
of class music in our primary schools. It 
is true that in-service training is a 
potentially important agent for Im- 
provement in this area bul only if it is 
treated with the greatest, care. 

A major obstacle for many class 
teachers in approaching music is (heir 
own lack of confidence and experience 
in the subject. Too often, this is 
exacerbated rather than alleviated by 
attendance at courses. The latter tend 
to be so few in number that even those 
intended for beginners attract teachers 
who already possess musical skills. 
Almost inevitably, such members dic- 
tate the pace of the course, with the 
result that the novice jj further de- 
moralized and develops a deep distrust 
of any course, reputedly designed to 
meet a pupil's needs. 

If such problems arc to be qVer- 1 ' 
come, course organizers must conduct 
detailed research to identify and diffe- 
rentiate between the needs and abili- 

Nursery school 

be T9$3 $ ea<r : 

women oh foe teaching staff of this - 
school were i absent for reasons of 
maternity: Is this a record?' 
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ties of potential student groups and 
design a range of courses accordingly. 
Novice musicians could then rcason- 
ably expect to find themselves working 
within cohesive groups of their peers 
towards shared goals. The confidence 
born of this would be further enhanced 
if the time-scale of such courses were 
extended. This would allow for the 
gradual development of basic, person- 
al-skills and for their application in a 
range of practical activities.- 
Undoubtedly such arrangements 
would require a considerable increase 
in financial outlay. However, when an 
estimated 90 per cent of the school 
population are totally reliant on class 
lessons for their musical education, 
there is probabjy more justification for 
this than the high cost of maintaining 
peripatetic. Instrumental tuition. 

AELWYNPUGH 
Course Leader 

Certificate in Music Education 
for the Primary School 
Education Faculty 
Sunderland: Polytechnic • 
^ 

Sold out 

» ~ As the publisher responsible for 
the Revised Nuffield. A level chemistry 
counXt. l vms not at all surprised to 
reatj of Robin Pike's irritation (TES, 
November 23) that he had had to start 
the nbw academic year without copies 
QfSutderu's.Boqk ]. I entirely sym- 
PathJZe with him, and the other 
.Jf^hew who were in the same posi- • 
tlon; the absence of the bobk? willhave 
mpde-foei* Job . harder than it need 
havcbeeti. . • ••• . 

/ 'Amnnnt wai ordered as soori as we . 
reabzed that we had underestimated 


YTS planning 

Sir - The article on the key decisions 
about the size and scope of the Youth 
Training Scheme ( TES. December 7) 
seems unduly alarmist. 

It is quite proper to do an annual 
appraisal of the population and des- 
tination trends. Local experience of 
close cooperation with officials from 
MSC demonstrates that these figures 
arc interpreted in the light of recent 
unemployment figures and current 
occupancy levels. This produces a 
tolerably accurate plan for each forth- 
coming year. 

To suggest that planning is on the 
basis of two year forecasts is unfair to 
all those involved. We Attempt to look 
ahead over two years; we concentrate 
our sights on tnc next year in very 
sharp Focus. “We" includes MSC offi- 
cials and careers service staff. 

The proof of this pudding is in 
delivery. In this county wc have (in 
November) 75 per cent occupancy 
overall. In Mode A in three out of four 
areas, occupnncv is 85 per cent or 
better, the best being 98 per cent. 

Planning is part of t ne key - effective 
recruitment is the major factor. MSC 
could be criticized fairly for not putting 
more money into local efforts, but not 
for its attempts to plan provision. 

KEVIN DEVINE 
Education officer (Careers) 
Cambridgeshire 

Remarking scripts 

Sir - 1 rend with interest the comments 
of Mr John Day about the moderation 
procedures used by the Associated 
Examining Board (TES, Talkback, 
December 7). As a representative of 
one of the Suffolk schools involved In 
the remarking process he described, I 
was surprised ny his statement that "no 
complaint had been received from the 
other centres concerned”. 

My understanding of the AEB’s 
procedure is that enquiries about re- 
sults are made through the completion 
of a rc-ehecking form nnd that they are 
to reach the hoard before October 10 
together with the appropriate fee. I 
understand that re-checking forms had 
either been sent or were in the process 
of being completed from the centres 
involved and that there was a great 
deal of concern about the results on the 
part of pupils, parents and teachers. It 
is not surprising that there was also 
concern about the financial risks in- 
volved when a remark and a onei 
report for one candidate costs £16. 

I welcome Mr Day's assertion that 
the AEB is prepared to carry out a 
complete remark of a centre’s senpts 
entirely at the board’s expense when 
there is cause for concern on the partoi 
a headteacher. It is to be hoped that, as 
the exam boards reorganize to cope 
with lbc General Certificate of Secon- 
dary Education, they move towards an 
open system of moderation. Despite 
the remark that was carried out at tnis 
centre there remains considerable un- 
ease about this year’s results. 

STUART SATINET 
Headteacher 

East Bergholt High School 
Colchester, Essex 

our warehouse for bookshops and, 
contractors at the end of September. 
We had already written to all Nume'tJ 
chemistry schools warning them ot tnc 

'S’e Revised Nuffield A level phy- 
sics and biology projects, the first parts 
of which we snail oe publishing ne* 
year, are just as impressive, and 
now know that even when money 
short exceptional books will ariue^ 
exceptional sales. Your readerc 
rest assured; we have revised our pnn 
rims. 1 

ANDREW RANSOM 
.Publishing manager 
Longman • • •'•. . j; .. n o 
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point missed 

ej.Your editorial (TES, December 
71 misses the point entirely. It is the 
tone and philosophy behind the em- 
rioyets’ suggestions that wc in the 
5 uT object to. By opposing such 
niaaestions it is the NUT Unit is trying 
lo bead off further disaster. 

Already thousands of caring and 
hani-worKing classroom tcuchcnt arc 
finding that they httvc larger classes, 
leis marking time uud n much lugger 
con-teaching workload. To improve 
classroom performance and allow ns 
more time to deal with our pupils' real 
problems the NUT has taken profes- 
siooal decisions. 

Midday supervision, covering for 
absent colleagues, assessment and 
compulsory meetings after school do a 
lot lo interfere with a teacher’s effi- 
aency. All these suggestions will cer- 
tainly keep teacher numbers down-by 
ensuring that teachers on the normal 
establishment are “used" for a variety 
of activities for many hours each day. 

Any teacher with experience knows 
that a professional commitment means 
really getting to know the pupils and 
then developing them to their full 
potential. For such a task we must have 
time to think, to prepare, to discuss, to 
nark and to analyse results. We must 
also have manageable numbers of 
pupils and classes. 

The NUT is in favour of improving 
conditions for teachers and pupils, fr 
(be employers’ proposals arc Im- 
plemented, teachers will surely he 
forced to "free-wheel’’ through some 
lessons just to keep enough energy for 
one or two dosses n day, their dinner 
duty, dealing with someone efsc’s class, 
their assessment interviews nnd their 
evening meetings, to say nothing nf the 
marking and preparation. 

Standards will inevitably fall and 
teachers will be cxlmrtcd to further 
paper over the cracks. But the Govern- 
ment will have achieved whnt it wunts- 
a cheap, second rule public education 
system. 

VJ BURTON 
Secretary 

West Cornwall and Isle or Stilly 
Teach era’ Association 

- 'Calculated attack 

Sir-We are writing to you with regard 
loSecond opinion TTtiS, December 7) 
written by our headmaster. Neill Rnn- 
WU- His rather bland presentation of 
l« employers' proposals for restruc- 
turing excited some discussion in the 
staffroom and cannot be allowed to 
P»s without comment. 

Interestingly, a majority of teachers 
wreake valley College are mem- 
beraof tho NUT. At n meeting held on 
November 29 wc voted overwhelming- 
lyfthcfe was one abstention) to en- 
force the NUT national executive’s 
fo»m[>romlslng rejection of the cm- 
Pwyers proposals os constituting even 
“oasis for negotiation. We feel that wc 
have been treated shamefully by our 
wnployers and that these proposals arc 
Mnjfl insult. 

* "ton- Neill Ransom secs them as 
almost inevitable" and as "a positive 
“sis for discussion", we see only a 
calculated attempt lo dramatically and 
irrevocably worsen our conditions of 
*wice, t 0 divide the profession foi- 

• the judged and the judges, 
™ to condemn us to inadequate 

5. , W which we will be too weak 
fod dirided ever to remedy. 

take great exception to his 
remark that he wonders 
Mtner those most outraged are the 
who vyork to the mimmum, and can 
“sure him that at Wreake Valley 
'-ouege this is certainly not the case. 
l v Y|“f last point: we find it increasing- 
y anturbing to note the widening gup 
developing between 
regard as adequate and 
for. their' staff and as adequate 
81)0 proper for themselves. 

. feW26*UiR 
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NUT move raises 
threat of poverty 
and anarchy 


Sir - Having read the press accounts of 
the way in which the NUT effectively 
destroyed the pay structure talks and 
then your leading article on the subject 
and the various letters of Deccmhcr 7, 
1, like your correspondent, J Hipkin. 
feel nothing but acute disappointment 
and anxiety at the current situation 
regarding teachers’ pay and conditions 
of service. 

You arc quite right to ask the 
question: "Arc the structure proposals 
so abhorrent as to be totally unaccept- 
able?" When all the action of a largely _ 
united teaching force last summer only' 
succeeded in producing an extra hail 
per cent following arbitration, do the 
leaders of the NUT seriously think 
that they can achieve anything better 
for their members this time than the 
main professional grade proposed of 
£8,500 -£1 1 ,800 ana the very consider- 
able increases for heads of small 
schools? 

What is more to the point, do their 
members around the country think 
they can, and has anyone nsked (heir 
opinion? For most teachers the prop- 
osals of the management side, viewed 
purely in financial terms, must be 
attractive. The problems, therefore, 
arc seen as the strings attached in the 
shape of regular assessment and of 
certain contractual obligations, and 
they have to be seen ns truly enormous 
objections to offset the proposed 
financial rewards. 

(n "Talkback”, Mark Kirkby poses 
the question: "How can good lead- 
ership be coupled with having the job 
uf deciding win* will gel paid mine oi 
less?” Surely, whenever u hend hi 
present recommends someone for 
promotion to Scale 2 or 3 in preference 
to someone else he is doing precisely 
that. It is part of the head's job to make 
thnt judgment, to justify it and to 
withstand criticism from those who 
would have preferred him lo have 
decided otherwise. 

When ul present a licnd writes n 
reference on someone who has applied 
for promotion, he makes professional 
observations on thnt tcachcrs's nbility 
to do his fob. 1 would not dispute the 
fact for one moment that wc need 
better in-service training for heads, 
deputies, heads of department and 

C ustoral heads, but that training must 
c in management, because teachers 
occupying and aspiring to the positions 
mentioned need to be skilled in organi- 
zational techniques, in running meet- 
ings, in guiding and, when necessary, 
evaluating colleagues' work. 

Ironic policy 

Sir - To say in your editorial on the pay 
structure talks (TES, December 7) 
that "the NUT’S attitude is not easy to 
explain” is putting it very mildly in- 
deed. The NUT fears the pay structure 
talks for the simple reasons that the 
hew pay deal and conditions of service 
will go a long way towards restoring 
the public image of teachere as an 
independently-minded professional 
body of people. # 

The newly founded professionalism 


proposals, but for goodness sake let us 
negotiate so as to/fcduco our grounds 
for unhappiness’'’. This is precisely 
what the NUT has refused to do and In 
so doing stands every chance of con- 
domnlng teachers to industrial anar- 
chy. dispute, low morale - and relative 
poverty. 

M A HOWSEMAN 
Headmaster 

Fleetwood Hesketh High School 
Lancs 

its worn-out and out-dated policies 
would be called into question. 

It is ironic that the NUT should be so 
fiercely opposed to assessment on 
behalf of a membership that earns its 
living, In the main, out of the assess- 
ment of other lesser mortals not en- 
dowed with the Infallibility of foe 
NUT. '• ' ' .. 

The solution is simple. The other 
unions should be permitted to negoti- 
ate separately a new deal based on new 
conditions of sendee for their own 
members. I have no doubt that the 


kj, njemDcrs. i nnvc "v ■*— 

i lie newly founded professionalism ma : or jty of NUT members would vote 
that would inevitably follow in the w jfo their feet. And the result? Death 
wake of the proposed new deal I wpuld - — 
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logically lead to (be demand for the 
establishment of a teachers’ council to 
determine proper professional codes 
of conduct and quaufleations for entry 
into the profession. . . •• 

In short, the whole pseudo-profcs- 
sional structure on which the NUT is 
based and ) be schizophrenic nature ot 

abolition of the cane is a necessary 

■«*> 
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of the pseudo-professional. Long live 
the professional. 

MICHAEL KENNY 
Irapney Close . 

Church Hill North 

Redditch 

Worcs 

applied when dear parental objections 
tfere voiced to corporal punishment. 

During my seven years fo statu 
n up ( 7 /(i rtt here was one occasion when, 



There is much good industrial prac-- 
tice which we could well adapt if not 
copy (and some bad practice of course 
to avoid!) in this whole area and I have 
never understood why we have been so 
reluctant to learn from it. 

Your correspondent who argues so 
strenuously Tn favour of small schools 
and claims that larger schools are 
discredited must be writing with ton- 
gue in cheek. He must know what the 
rest of us know: that there are good 
and bad of both kinds. When he says: 
"By a further irony, the larger tne 
school becomes, the greater the sup- 
port provided upon which lo devolve 
clerical, managerial and professional 
duties," he displays quite remarkable 
ignorance or ntivetd. 

How can any large organization - 
industrial, commercial, educational - 
function effectively without a properly 
organized system of delegation, tnat is 
middle management, accepting 
appropriate levels of responsibility ana 
paid accordingly? 

The only ultimate logic in his letter is 
that everyone should be paid the same. 
If wc rewarded people only according 
to how hard they worked, we should 
clearly need to rethink our whole 
system of salaries and wages. Whether 
wc like it or not, teachers, like those in 
other walks of life, arc paid more for 
accepting more responsibility. 

What the management side of the 
pay structure proposals is suggesting, 
in part, is that more opportunities and 
training should be provided for 
tiMtluMS displaying the liglu kind of 
ability to be involved professionally in 
areas like assessment. What is of 
fundamental Importance is that the 
ussessment should be done properly 
and not in u biased or manifestly unfair 
way. 

In conclusion 1 ennnot help coming 
to the view that all the criticism - 
however unfounded - contained in the 
letters, shouts out the message: "Wc 
are not happy about X, Y, Z of the 


Walter Roy 


Misinterpreted 

Sir - Dr Walter Roy, chairman of the 
education committee of the National 
Union of Teachers, writes (TES, De- 
cember 14) that my advocacy of linking 
teachers’ performance and pay takes 
for granted that fair and accurate 
assessment procedures exist. Thnt is 


exactly the opposite of what I wrote in 
the article (TES, November 30) to 
which he refers. 


My actual words on the subject of 
methodology of assessment were: “The 
question who is to carry out annual 
assessment of teachers is what burns 
people up. The latest management 
proposals fail to resolve that problem 


p^-i^foat aJternative sanctions were 


coroortf punishment, though the head 
■evidently understood: she; had carte 
blaifche. to wallop; Our unfortunate . 
(headmistress was thereupon (artheli 
instigation and expense, it was said, or 
si) outside pressure -group) actually 


by about the length or the Great Wall 
of China. If ever there was a time we 
needed a General Teaching Council, 
this is it”. 

Either Dr Roy did not actually read 
my article, or he deliberately sets out 
to misinterpret it. The second position 
would be entirely consistent with the 
general approach of the NUT to the 
latest salary structure proposals. 

PETER DAWSON 
General secretary 

Professional Association of Teachers 

Cutting insult 

Sir - It is with grave concern that I read 
the amide "Top teachers face pay cut 
underl.e.a. proposals’* (TES, Novem- 
ber 23). 

If it was intended to insult the senior 
echelons of the teaching profession 
uud spoil their well -deserved 
weekend, it certainly succeeded, and I 
cannot imagine that It Is only tho senior 
teacher In this school that must have 
fell gulled by the implication that some 
teachers ore overvalued for the work 
they do nnd that the new system would 
actually envisage a cut in earnings for 
those colleagues. 

( hove never ever heard of anyone in 
industry, or anywhere else for that 
matter, who, on restructuring'^ salary 
scales, would expect to recolve less 
money than he did before. Of course, I 
know that most senior teachers will be 
on protected salaries, but when one of 
them retires, is it reasonable to expect 
the replacement lo receive less than his 
or her predecessor? 

It is passible, of course, that senior 
teachers become assistant heads in 
which case they are on a different 
salary scale, but not all schools have 
either the points or arc of a group thnt 
allows for senior teachers to move to 
this category. - What we aris, in fact, 
saying is that senior teachers as such 
are abolished and become members of 
the new Scale 3 - that is people who 
have a number of colleagues working 
under them. 

1 am writing to put on record that, as 
far as the situation in this school is 
concerned , the senior teacher certainly 
deserves every penny that he is paid. 
He is certainly not overvalued for the 
work be does. It is most important that 
colleagues who give of their best, who 
have tne interest of the pupils at heart, 
and unstintlngly devote their working 
life to their profession, should be 
recognized as such. And I certainly 
wish to make sure that, as far ns I am 
concerned, I very much value what my 
colleague is doing. . _ 

[STEVENS; 

Head ; 

Weald of Kent Grammar 
School for Girls 
Tonbridge 

taken to court for assault. T he charge 
was, of course, dismissed and the good 
lady declared entirely vindicated be- 
fore the Magistrates, but! not without 
much distress' to all concerned; 

That is the very sort of fracas which ■ 
will be avoided with the enactment of a. 
Bill compelling schools to secure from 
all parents a plain written yes or no to 
pamng. 

JANE? HYDE - .. — - — 

109 Balls Pond Road 
Islington London Nl. 


Lighter side 

Sir - At u time when morale in the 
leaching profession is at a low point, 
when teachers, hard-pressed and 
undervalued, are none the less ex- 
pected to work even harder to come to 
terms with an array of new initiatives, 
it may seem increasingly difficult to put 
on a happy face in the classroom. 1 
hope not. At Bosworth College, where 
I nave spent most of my teaching 
career, humour (however created) has 
always been regarded as an important 
element in developing the good rela- 
tionships with stuflents on which effec- 
tive leaching is based. 

Recently, after recounting some 
amusing anecdotes that have occurred 
during my 13 years of teaching, 1 felt 
teachers everywhere could give this 
view a welcome boost and help to raise 
the spirits of their colleagues. I wish to 
compile a collection of humorous stor- 
ies that reveal the lighter side of 
classroom life. 1 am convinced there is 
a wealth of such stories and would be 
very pleased to hear from anyone who 
can help me in this venture. 

PAUL DICKENS 
Sixth Form Tutor 
Bosworth College 
Leicester Lane 
Desford 
Leics 


Inward art 

Slr-Melvyn Elphee (TES, December 
7) objects to David Hargreaves’s de- 
scription of arts teachers as inward- 
looking, but his chosen peaks of hu- 
man artistic achievements are ex- 
ceedingly biased in Mr ELphee’s favour. 

Why Michelangelo's David, rather 
than a great medieval cathedral? Why 
hamlet, rather than Homer? Why are 
Mr Elphee’s examples oil taken from 
post-Renaissance Europe? How 
ethnocentric can you get? 

Even so, they are a poor answer to 
David Hargreaves's charge. Beeth- 
oven’s Mum Sofemnb, for example, 
was created within a long and rich 
tradition of Christian sacred music. It 
was carta Inly not created only through 
"tireless creative Introspection”. 

Why did Mr Elphee not choose 
examples which owed less to die artist’s 
situation in society? Was it perhaps 
because he would admit that they do not 
include any works of the highest rank? 

DAVID WELLS 
68 Lady Margaret Road 
London NW5 

Missing basics 

Sir - I can tell Dr Barker Lunn where 
parents obtain their "assumed 
stereotype" of junior education (TES, 
December 7). Their children attend, 
schools like my neighbourhood ILEA 
school (which has, incidentally, an 
excellent catchment area). 

My son is nine. He has not yet been 
taught one multiplication table, let 
alone given any practice in such com- 
putation skill. Other basic compula- 
tion is ignored amid a confused welter 
of modern maths. 

Last year he received no instruction 
In either spelling or handwriting 

Back to basics? - our poor 1LEA- 
taughi children should be so lucky] 

. JANE BARKER 
17 Phllbeach Garden 
London SW5 

Courses 


<Hypno-Analy8l8) 

Unrivalled six month 
Corraspondenco/Cassette Course 
leading to diploma. 

Only £160 or leas (or pay lesson by 
lesson). 

Nsw Career/ Self-J rnprovemanl: 

hypnotherapy centre 

(Bournemouth) ■ 
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Gift of the 
gab 

MELVYN ELPIIEE 


Recent articles and letters in The TEX 
alone with the GCSE proposals and 
HMrs English 5 to 16 document, have 
once again focused attention on oral 
English. In particular. The TES of 
November 30. contained three letters 
on the subject with which I should have 
liked to have agreed. 

From Leicester, Bolton and Grims- 
by they come, supporting earlier con- 
tributions proclaiming the dear man- 
ifesto: “Spoken English must be in- 
cluded in English exams." I cheer at 
that as loudly ns anyone. As Fred Slack 
says, "\Vc communicate fnr more fre- 
quently by speaking tlmn wc ever do by 
writing." Hear Hear) Hut at (his point 
the writers put in a claim for the 
asscssability of ornl skills of which I am 
at best sceptical. 

My scepticism turns to something 
less restrained when I find CSE prac- 
tice in this area invoked us “valuable 
experience “, “successful organiza- 
tion" and “very worthwhile work". 
The printed word is not the place for 
my Instinctive oral response. 

I have taught and examined CSE foT 
12 years. It has provided my pupils and 
myself with a fine stimulus, a clear 
framework, a wide range of interesting 
and relevant materials and a sense of 


vidua! oral without reading: with pre- 
pared talk; without prepared talk; 
group discussion; continuous assess- 
ment within English; cross-curricular 
assessment - the range of situations 
alone is sufficient to in validate any 
result. 

But one consistency docs emerge: 
the oral result's ability to skew - in 
cither direction - the reliable marks 
gained in course work over a twu-ycar 
period and the relatively accurate 
written exam results which generally 
reflect the course work achievement. 
In one 15-minute chat , it is possible for 
a pupil to change a grade 4 to a grade 2 
pass or vice versa. 

Maria Landy appears to appluud 
this. But how is any potential user of 
such a certificate to Know whether it 
represents a semi-literate gifted with 
the gab or a pupil with reasonable 
ability in writing and understanding 
who. as a result of shyness, alienation, 
[cache r-pupil relationship or mere 
adolescence, “fails” his oral? The fact 


the importance of the individual's 
range of language needs - comments I 
could scarcely make of the moribund 
GCE. 

But every year my colleagues and 1 
are appalled at (he travesty of the oral 
examinations. I have experienced 
these in many schools under various 
conditions and arrangements: indi- 
vidual conversation with reading; indi- 


The cattle 
are lowing 

JANISHARD1MAN 


ft is a curious feci that from infancy 
children arc taught to recognize and to 
love farmvard animals, learn to read 
from books bursting with illustrations 
of friendly cows and pigs, frisking 
lambsand cheerful hens and geese, are 
later tnken to farms to enjoy even 
closer contact with Ihelr animal, 
friends, nt Christmas arc exhorted to 
appreciate the gentle qualities of the 
ox and the lamb, to lift up their voices 
losing of all creatures great and.small- 
and at school dinner are encouraged to 
cat bits of them. 

Docs one really have to bo vegetia- 
riiin to sense that somewhere along the 

Grow in 
peace 


IAN WILSON ; 


that you ennnot tell what the grade 
actually means goes some way to 
explaining why CSE English has never 
achieved the recognition from em- 
ployers it otherwise deserved. 

No, 20-ycar experience of CSE - 
with all its good intention, industry, 
sense of purpose and commitment - 
should assure us that oral skills cannot 
yet be fairly assessed within an overall 
grade. Whether they should be asses- 
sed separately is a moot point, and one 
on which I keep an open mind: the 
importance of oracy certainty needs 
practical recognition by pupils, 
teachers and employers, and examina- 
tion is one way of ensuring that this is 
achieved. 

But 1 am by no means sure that 
telling a 16-year-old he is “below 
average" in this area will do anything 
much to develop his oral skills, the first 
requisite of which is self-confidence. 
Far better, I ’think, to use written 
exams to test what can be tested (and 
in English that is precious Little) and 
leave employers to conduct their own 


line there is a gap in our awareness, a 
gap which swallows the anomalies, 
dulls our reason and casts a curious veil 
. ,can, 

happily face up to the Implications of 
what it really means to ent the flesh of 
creatures wc profess to love? As the 
advertisements tells us: "It’s not that 
people don't care. It’s just that they 
don’t think.” 

Many children are natural vegeta- 
rians and from my experience of 17 
years as a teacher L have found them ' 
Intensely interested In the subject and 
eager, not only for some straight 
: answers, but for debate on its wider 
• aspects, both spiritually and from the 
standpoint pf health. 

No child would particularly relish b 
visit to the local slaughterhouse and 
yet, as teachers, should we subscribe to 
the great cover-up; orchestrated by the 
trade: meat presented in delightful 


E eace studies iri genera! and the sylle- 
us taught at - Atlantic College (for 
which I am one of those responsible) in 



orals, popularly known as ■‘inter- 
view’,". 

Melvyn Elphee is head of English at 
Portsmouth Sixth Form College. 
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The Queen's 
otherspeech 


ALAN HOWE 


There arc so many fallacies and illogi- 
calities in Marguerite Earl’s piece 
“Queen’s 506000" (Talkback, TES, 
November JO) (hot one is tempted to 
dismiss the argument entirely, were it 
not for the fact that she is, i believe, 
voicing a view held, perhaps less 
openly, by a considerable number of 
people. 

Of course , one of the functions of 
school ought to be to ensure that its 
pupils are able to communicate effec- 
tively in fhe spoken word when they 
leave. The controversy arises over 
what the phrase “communicate effec- 
tively” entails. Should we be aiming to 
get our pupils to ape the variety of the 




English language used by our 
monarch, or encourage them to use 
their own accents and home-grown 
language resources in classroom, inter- 
view or social discourse. It is signifi- 
cant dial the Assessment of Perform- 
ance Unit in its 1982 Primary Survey 
Report, Language Performance in 
Schools, has this to say about “com- 
municative effectiveness": 

“Wc have also found that gramma- 
tical variation associated with di- 
alect usage has seldom been an issue 
in assessing pupils’ communicative 
skills. Although there arc occasional 
instances of tne use of grammatical 
constructions which differ from 
those characteristics of Standard 
British English, in the assessment 
situation pupils overwhelmingly use 
the grammatical forms typical of 
standard usage. Where the occa- 
sional dialect form does occur, this 
presents few problems of under- 
standing on tne part of listeners, 
even when these come from a region 
which Is not that of the pupils being 
assessed." 

So, how docs this view match up to 
Marguerite Earl's complaint about 
“slovenly speech"? I have no doubt 
that she inun'i able to understand 
what the young school-leavers had to 
say, but I am tempted to suggest that 
this arose not because of their inability 
to pronounce their words “correctly' , 
but because of her own prejudices 
about language which actually pre- 
vented her from listening effectively. 
Inadequacy can exist on the part of tne 
listener as well as the speaker. 

In fact, her argument exhibits a 
number of fallacies which need point- 
ing out. First, she assumes that “cor- 
rect” spoken English ought to conform 
to the written standard, wjth her 
comment about “not finishing off 
words". One has only to listen closely 
to standard RP speakers to discover, in 
fact, that this "expensive” variety no 
more follows in sound the rules of 
written English than does Cockney or 
Scouse. It would be true to say that 
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trade: meat presented in delightful 
little packages at the supermarket and 
boxes of battery-produced eggs all 
marked with rustic ‘‘down on the farm” 
labels? 

And .what of the Implications of 

In (heir pamphlet Peace Studies: A 
critical Surveyi Caroline Gox nnd Ro- 
ger Sermon attack the concept of 




particular. They believe that peace 
studies is “downright disreputable - as 

8 art of the school curriculum”, and 
toy "Pnd'lt hard to sod in the syllabus 
of AG anything more than an attempt 
. to direct the attention of pupils to : 
rward* a ■Simple’ and preferred, but 
politically contentious, model of the 
present international crisis'*. ' 

' The- views of Cox antPScruton mo . 
■often 'provocatively expressed; it is 
- surprising ta'. find tne Brandt Report 
described a*', nurturing' "cbmlc-strip 
.pntl-capitaUsm'V Perhaps, as n result,-, 
their current pfimphlet ; hak received 
rtfuch publicity and even the Comment 
column of this paper hassf ated that the 
reblies to it have not been convincing. 

:■ Their cn?e is for wfiaj they ! them- 
selves call "the old-fashioned curricu- 
lum", incorporating subjdctj which are ; 
not contestable, In which there ,1s an 
accepted boqy ;of knowledge to .be. 
communicated and which “Torco the 
pupil to understand sonjethfog which 
has no immediate bearing plights'; 
experience”: •• 

Peace studies is just one of many 
subjects, iriclud Ing also -politics 

nqnUtt,. and ,?dcjplpgx, ( which 


elementary argument”. 

That reflects an unacceptably nar- 
row view of the role of schools In the 
lives of young people. Academic train- 
ing is, of course, an essential element 
in the objectives of education, but this 
should be viewed as no more than one, 
important point of the broader goal of 
education, which is to help young 
. people to understand and to partici- 
pate in their world, . - 

If it is important that pu'pils should 
be able to make judgments about 
issues beyond their own experience (eg 
who was responsible for the Franco. 
Prussian War) is it not also important 
that they should be able to make 
judgments about issues: which do,' pi; 
might, immediately concern them, (eg 
why is human behaviour sp frequently ' 
aggressive, why h&s it proved impoisi-* 
ole to establish peace in Ulster, why is 
there . tension between the !' US and: 
USSR)?', : 

' The possibility that if may be iriore 
difficult to, teach and learn about such 
issues because they .are contemporary 
apd ; cohtrOyersial is surely . no ' argu- 
mpnt frir abandoning the attempt, w a 
Which- prides. Itself oh. 




and television; but that would be to 
leave a vital part of education more or 
less to chance. The advantage of 
schools is that they can and should, 
raise such issues In a conscious, -care- 
fully-structured and thorough manner. 

Cox and Scruton deny that it is 
possible to teach peace studies in that 
‘'serious and responsible way”. They 
wish to persuade' their readers "not 
merely (hat this subject is often taught 
in' a biased and irresponsible Way, but 
that it could be taught in no other 


from the section of their 


way". 

To judge from the section of their 
pamphlet which refers to the Atlantic 
College course, Cox and Scruton have 
neither thfe understanding of the sub- 
ject (their references to concepts Such 
as structural violence and positive 
peace betray a serious lack of famlliar- 


idcfaeV, Which - prides: Itself ’ on 
iqpivid '” ‘ 

lndiv|ii 

life and to participate ini the yaking*, 
Collective .decisions. It is'es&ntiqi that 
young people should gwn -experience 


peace betray a serious lack of familiar- 
ity with the literature), nor the evi- 
dence of It In practice to make such a 
sweeping and damning assertion. 

. Virtually evdiy statement ritade' ab-' 
out -the- course- is a serious misrepre- 
sentation, Accordiflg tp Cox and Scru- 
tpni the. students, learn ! that “the 
fitratpgy-ot peace is; a strategy, of 

npn-viol^nce . Jn fact, the st w Lntc 

mflkfc a critical appraisal 
{theories: and Practices, 
tne-. 


ipa^: : eireuf^jqn 




“the Queen's English" does follow the 
rules of orthography more closely, but 
as wc usually only hear the Queen 
speak in highly formal situations, read- 
ing from a prepared text, it would be 
ridiculous to suggest that this highly 
artificial variety should be seen as 
appropriate to most speech situations. 

Second, she seems to assume that 
one variety of spoken English (and a 
minority variety, at that) is somehow 
better suited to the demands of most 
communicative situations than other 
varieties. There is no linguistic evi- 
dence that supports this view. She, 
however, goes further than this by 
suggesting that the users of non- 
standard varieties arc inadequate hu- 
man beings by virtue of their speech 
habits. It perhaps ought to be pointed 
out that any feeling of inadequacy in 
non-standard users is far more likely to 
be due to the attitude of people such as 
Marguerite Earl, with tneir ill-formed 
prejudices, than the result of any 
deficiency in the speech itself. 

The third, and possibly the most 
dangerous fallacy in her argument, is 
the idea that you can publicly deni- 
grate a young person's own language 
without damaging their self-esteem 
and without, as a result, the danger of 
alienating them from the whole educa- 
tional process. In the best clnssrooms, 
pupils are encouraged to use spoken 
language as a means of learning. Atihe 
same time, they'll develop their lin- 
guistic abilities and so become better 
communicators by being given the 
opportunity to use their own resources 
for language in a wide variety of 
contexts. 

Marguerite Earl's prescription for a 
recurring dose of the Queen's English, 
administered in isolation from the rest 
of the curriculum, will almost certainly 
result in greater, not less, inarticulacy, 
as thousands of children, their lan- 
guage under attack, relrenl into 
silence. 

Alan Howe is director of the Wiltshire 
Oracy Project. 


meat-eating on a world scale? Rightly 
encouraged to feel compassion for 
those suffering in the Third World, 
should children not also be given the 
hard facts: that it takes nearly half the 
world's output of grain to fntten live- 
stock in the affluent countries, cereal 
thA( could and should be directed to 
the starving? 

The interest in vegetarianism has 
never been greater. Is it not lime for a 
massive rethink in aur schools? Should 
the children not be presented with the 
truth and allowed to make an informed 
decision for themselves about what 
they choose to cat? And should they 
not enjoy a choice of menu at school 
which includes not an apology for a 
vegetarian meal, but a disn which 
reflects the knowledge of nutrition and 
sensitivity of attitude which has gone 
into its making? 

What we eat undoubtedly affects 
our thoughts and our thoughts form 
our emotional attitudes. Simple begin- 
nings can set the foundations for a 
healthier, more compassionate and 
harmonious life. 

ment of the superpower conflict of not 
mentioning the “all important distinc- 
tion between totalitarian and repre- 
sentative government". Since Cox and 
Scruton have never discussed this with 
the teaching staff and we have never , 
attended a single lesson at the college, 
they cannot know what we mention or 
do not mention. 

In fact, under the syllabus heading. 
“Origins of the Cold War"., we do 
examine the ideological division be- 
tween East and West and use docu- 
ments such as the text of the Truman 
doctrine and George Kcnnan s lj»' 
article advocating containment to illus- 
trate this point. _ 

On these and many other points lox 
and Scruton have simply read into tne 
syllabus what they wisn to find, we 
reject utterly any suggestion of Indoc-- 
tnnatlpn. We do not have ”a simple 
and preferred . . . model of the pre- 
sent International crisis In teaching 
peace studies our intention is to ae- 
velop critical, constructive and mae- 
penaent thinking bn the part ot tne 
students while at the same time raising 
: their awareness of issues which tney 
- can; scarcely hope Ip avoid throughout 
their lives. Our objectives are dismis- 
sed contemptuously by Cox ana ^era- 
ton as meaning no more than that m 
student should grow up’ . i 
education does have someth” 1 ® 10 00 


Cqtifgfi South Glamorgan., 
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Open season 

This week Jaci Stephen won the Catherine 
Pakenham Award for young women writers 
with this probationers' guide to parents' evenings. 


aymond is a lazy little sod who hns no 
IS chance of passing anything hut water. 
Im So don't give me exams. I know all 
^,%about those - eight O levels, three A 
Itwb, a degree and u teaching certificate just to 
this far- so don't go blnming the whole damn 
Mtemon me, I’m just doing my job and if you ask 
me, your son ...” I break off quickly and make 
hasiy adjustments to my mental script as 
Raymond’s parents approach my desk. My 
sharply developed intuition enables me to adopt 
the most appropriate tone. 

*Mrand Mrs Livingstone, I presume.” I am in 
luck. The couple look nervous. An encouraging 
suit to the evening. 1 stand and thrust out a 
confident hand towards the mother. She is 
ercepdonally tall, the height that devours with 
mere presence. I sit again. The husband is much 
smaller -absurdly so. I try to catch his good eye 
but cannot help following the ball of the one 
travelling like a moving bull’s eye tnrget towards 
bis nose. I relax into my mumigcrinl role, the 
couple Gtting the bill of a holiday camp duo 
coming for an Dudition. A gentle pair. 

'We want him to do O level and nothing else.” I 
an mistaken. "He's not going to do down a form 
English is very importnnt . . . ” - 1 know thut or I 
wouldn't damn well he teaching it- “We want him 
to be a barrister . . . Don't we?" She prods her 
husband sharply on the arm. "I said, don't we?" 
He topples on his chair and nods acquiescently; n 
dummy that hus not yet learnt the art of 
accompanying the ventriloquist's voice with facial 
expressions. 

I shrink in my chair as the woman's mouth 
gspes more widely and f am bombed with spittle. 

"Well let's ..." 1 attempt tentatively, raising a 
subtle hand to moisturize my checks with her 
liquid venom. 

"0 level or nothing.” 

Every teacher dreads parents' evenings and, in 
I ?«foilar, this nil too common blitzkrieg parent, 
ihewry worst sort. The blitzkriegs pride lliem- 
*fh« on their experience in Knowing I f«»w to 
Handle Teachers, their children having now 
rcsdied form five or six. T hey are only loo aware 
°f how the newcomer to the profession is more 
Wtdyloihrivcl under close scrutiny and they take 
great delight in observing the checks of you. the 
toray, alternate between shades of vunilla fear 
»od strawberry embarrassment. Hut now, follnw- 
careful research carried out on hundreds of 
parents over several years, I am able to offer a 
comprehensive guide designed to dispel the feurs 
* innocent probationer when it comes to 
nandling parents. 

Teachers are generally given a bad press and 
me blitzkrieg is always equipped with the latest 
Pf”) 1 Telegraph survey on the disasters of 
left-wing bias in education. But if you are able to 
[nrvive the initial attack -terrifying though it may 
tensions can soon be dissipated. For the 
umriegs arc like unsuccessful long-distance 
i miners; they spend months building up reserves 
to meet the competition and then, once 

*** trac * 1, p ‘ c ^ U P S P CC< * wo soon By 
”^ume they are only half way uround. their 
"gyh expended. 

/ P° rtanl l ° a ^ c to distinguish the real 
part tv k° m l ^ ose w hP are only acting the 
Lr' 1 l °* se second-rate fusiliers are easy to spot: 
Y en . arrive at the desk, purple-faced and 
at the mouth, iheir checks are already 
ammunition. Their build-up has 
•coni' al h° mc ' the additional fire 

tta house *^ C SCene ^ 10 *^ U ' r l cav ‘ D 2 

. Now are you sure that’s what she said?" 

- mum,*’ 

time?** y ° U rc sure you 8 aVe ,lic work in on 

I .v^ cOurec." ■ 

vj*t she still said you were definitely going 
the next set?" 

■^ d " 

Ttight." : " 

then.” . > ... 

S ^ D15 ’ Angel dhfhi bites Jus nails. 

Hive n ^ ar < . cnts un,oad bf the very sfght of you. 
, Car This is another sigo of their 
i ^ Substantiating other evi- 
t ifbefi 1 furiloer quality. The blitzkrieg 
none dictator is more effective than two 
minions. At this pofcit it is safe to 


when the tirade of nbusc finally expires, acknow- 
ledge that you ngree with everything that has been 
said. 

The fusileers will never remember anyway; 
their impotcncy is a premature concern for 
getting it nil out with little knowledge of what to 
do with it thereafter. The additional shock of your 
magnanimous response will lift them to their feet 
with profuse apologies for wasting your time, 
followed by a backward retreating exit accompa- 
nied by small humble bows. 

"You were lying, weren’t you?" Angel Child is 
greeted with a clip across the ear. 

This technique is especially successful when 
tested against parents of pupils in forms one and 
two, but beware of trying it out on a fusilcer with a 
child in form three or four. They require a special 
sort of handling. Less naive than the young 
fusiteer but lacking the essential skills to qualify 
for the blitzkrieg category, their double expost- 
ulation will carry on quite happily until you reach 
for the coffee. Your teeth sink into the ginger nut 
and . . . Stop. Silence. Each parent looks qi the 
other with n Scc-I-told-yqu-that’s-all-ihey-do- 
anywtty expression. 

They take advantage of your silence to consoli- 
date their position; they attack you with a 
question like doctors insisting upon conversation 


your husband has given Andrew an inferiority 
complex?" 

Diversion complete. For the real stalwarts, 
stuff two ginger nuts into your mouth and talk 
fast. 

The confidence tricksters are the most difficult 
parents to spot; the genuine personal problem 
wears many strange disguises and is often indis- 
tinguishable from that of the charlatan. Many 
parents, once they see what a sympathetic, 
humanistic, loving being you are, put devious i 
methods into practice. They share confidences; 
give you intimate details of their family life - bank 
statements, unbalanced relations, lack of fibre in 
the stBple diet of the household - in the hope that 
you will make allowances for their child in the 
future. 

"The problem is", 1 say to a frowning mother, 
"Anne has missed so much work. 1 know she’s 
been unwell but . . ." 

The mother exhales confidential breath to- 
wards me. “But you see, there are a lot of 
personal difficulties." She winks. “Can't be 
helped." 

“I sec. Well, as 1 said . . ." 

“Her womb.” She delivers the statement as 1 
imagine the Angel Gabriel might have in con- 
sultation with God. Her husband conveniently 
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when the victim has a mouthful of thermometer. 
You arc helpless. You grunt. A wet, chewed nut 
fires across the desk, landing as a broken tooth; 
You choke. Now they are in control. They sit 
upright on their chairs and voice the support of 
each other’s opinions as if having just heard them 
for the first time. Ironically, feeling uneasy at the 
tone of amicability the meeting has adopted, they 
will now be more susceptible to your charms. 

“1 think, in all honesty . . .” (Leaning con- 
fidentially across the desk; they warm to the 
physical approach) "... 1 think Andrew finds . 
difficult to express himseff in the convention^ 
modes of language required by the O level 
examination.” (He's monosyllabic.) 

If vou are prepared to test the ground of your 
opposition’s territory in this way, the surrender of 
one or both parties will soon follow. 

"That's exactly what his father says. 

"I do not." . . „ 

“You’re always putting him down. 

Don't 01 speak with your mouth . empty, , 
Andrew’, he £yT- he wears false teeth, you see. 

.“ihown itself, decide . ; 
u £„ wh!ch PMC« sS make the stronger ally and 




finds a tree outside on which to focus his 

attention. . „ ^ ... 

“PPT.” - Pre-period tension? Post-prandlaJ 
tapeworms? - “they want to scrape her." 

“Well, I’m willing to ..." 

"But there are. problems." Another wink, 
‘•You see , . . she’s still a virgin" - announced 
ceremoniously. 

“Oh.” 

"But It’s given her n lot of worry. We’re 
Mormons, you see. And the condition could 
worsen unless something's done about it." The 
husband buries bis head a little deeper into his 
collar. "So what do you suggest?" 

An inconceivable problem. Sympathetic 
though you miist be to the problems of. the 
individual, don't be diverted. 

“Well, she needs to brush up on her Pope." 

Parents' evenings are hard work for ail con- 
cerned. Like a drat show host the teacher must 
change his/her ,role according to the personalities 
of the guests who, for reasons of propriety, must 
act a$ if they are always On Camera; remember- 
1 ing that it fs Angel Child and not they, who has to 
- return to school the following day: 

The most enjoyable guest is the sycophant. 
, Here, the work involves coping with the social 
> set-up of ihe interview in addition |o the fdiica- 
:: libifeT Welfarb of th,e chOd, UHftouhately^ iKe 


sycophant is usually partner to a less sycophantic 
mate. 

“I don’t know how the pupils manage to 
concentrate with such attractive teachers in the 
classroom", says n smiling father. His wife scowls. 

“Hmphl They didn’t have kids teaching when 
1 was at school", is intended for my cars when she 
leaves. It is advisable not to flirt with an 
already-mated sycophant. 

A more relaxed approach can be adopted with 
those parents who arrive mate-less. They do not 
feel the need for safety in numbers and arc usually 
of a more genial nature. They arc also pleasantly 
sycophantic. 

A foreign mother clutches my arm and pulls me 
passionately towards her: "My dorr - hi - 
her . . . She think you won -derr-fuul! You ex- 
cel! -ent teacher.” 1 smile. 1 know. 

Such enthusiasm is catching and it is as well to 
leant right at the start of your teaching career that 
nothing enhances the teacher/parent relationship 
better than the open expression of mutual 
admiration. However, there are definite ways of 
going - and not going - about such a course of 
action. 

“Gosh, you don’t look old enough to be Tracy's 
mother”, 1 smile. 

"Wed actually, I’m not", she blushes. "It’s his 
second marriage and I . . . uh, wc . . . that 


"You see, when I met John (that's Tracy's 
father), my ex-husband . . . comforted, 1 sup- 
pose you could say, Eleanor (that's Tracy's real 
mother), and then married her. Belinda (that's 
my real daughter, cite eldest child) is with her 
father and I've kept Tim. Eleanor and Frank 
(that’s my ex-husband) have also got Kevin and 
Lucy - that's Eleanor's and John's other two.” 

“1 see." 

Such complications are demanding upon the 
psyche and will lower your tolerance level. It is 
important to remain as patient for as long as you 
are able. Then blow. But quietly. There will be 
the isolated problem for which there Is no 
categorical solution, but remember that the first 
answer that springs to mind is definitely the wrong 
one: “Ail this literature lark. Fantasy! Facts is 
what they need today.” Are , actually. “Sex and 
I travel. That's all he wants out of life, so what can I 
.say?" F . . . off? Or there will be more basic 
problems of communication: 

“Well in *11 confidence" , 1 hiss into uit cut, “I 
don't think the tcuuhcr before me was all that 
helpful.” 

“Pardon?" 

A little more emphatic ally - "Mrs - Rogers - 
last -year- not -helpful." I give a vigorous shake 
of my heud. I 

“I didn’t quite ...” 

"YOUR SON’S TEACHER - A MORON!" 

“Oh.” 

Parents’ evenings can piny strange tricks on the 
brain and after several harrowing liuurs, beware 
the well-worn phrases you find yousclf regurgitat- 
ing with expressionless ease: 

“Well I’m afraid Julie hosn'l been behaving 
very well lately." 

,a Oh?" (lie parents look surprised. 

Tvo had to move her to a different seat . . . 
She doesn’t do her homework . . . She's easily 
[ distracted in class . . . Why, only yesterday . . ." 
Blank faces opposite. Recognition dawns - Shit, 
wrong child. "Mind you, she's been a lot better 
today.” 

This is the time to pack up and leave. With any 
tuck the parents will be as tired as you and by the 
time they reach home, your words, along with 
those of all other teachers, will have become one 
speech. The only comeback is likely to be the odd 
comment in class the following day. L am 
informed: “My father thinks you’re awful short, 
miss”. Thanks. 

Be prepared now for the PPD (post-parental 
depression) that will strike you down in the weeks 
following your first parents' evenings. Raymond 
will be just as lazy, Andrew will still be attempting 
a competent sentence, arid Anne's womb will 
continue to protect her from Pope. Most strong 
wifi pe the sense of the child as an unconcerned 
third potty, the one member of the trio who 
remains unscathed by the parent/teacher con- 
frontation. 

But take heart from the words of John 
Wolfeoden: “Schoolmasters and parents exist to 
be grown out of". By which score parents’ 
evening is a pretty outdated concept. Does 
'WoUenden mean left behind, cast off, 1 wonder? 
Or, writing in The Sunday Times (1958), can we 
interpret a double entendre! Schoolmasters (mis- 
tresses tab, I presume) and parents - the 
foundation out of which our children grow - aod 
must continue to grow - from ? 
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Jaci Stephen taught English in Oxfordshire and 
South Glamorgan before she took up writing 
;ftiU-tirhe In jm. *‘i 
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In the last of the series 
looking back on the 
Education Act that 
provided secondary 
education for all. Bob Moon 
calls for a new attitude to 

parents.; 

T he ‘rather p.Wmmy' 
wireless voicb of R 
A Butler was little 
more than cradle' 
noise, for me.. My early 
. memories,' the f1oud$ of 
1947,. chocolate rationing 
In.Woolwdrth and. picking, 
rider npples in deepest 
Gloucestershire were. 
■ m«ch more 'immediate 
aiid personal. My first real 
contact with national edu- 
cational policies was in 
1956, and then only through memory association: 
Jim Laker, you may remember, on a sticky Old 
Trafford ’wicket, bowled out the Australian* 
taking 19-wickets in the match. Apart from the 
Ashes victory- in Coronation Year it was, up to 
then, one of the most important moments of my 
Hfo, No* for Jim. however, jhe . deserved front 
•page headlines. That classic mandarin opacity 
for ill-timing meant his exploits coincided with 

at th ®. Suez 


T he words, “Bye hyc everyone, bye hye". 
deserve u place in the Oxford Book of 
Quotations. They are stamped on the 
nation's consciousness along with the 
monochrome image of a nondescript middle 
aged man, his face covered in water, paint or 
custard, stoically waving to camera. By his side, a 
bland-faccd glove puppet teddy hear, his eyes set 
wide apart in a d urn b-in sole nee stare, also 
waving. 

I Sooty, aged 36, star of stage nnd screen, 
conjuror, multi-instrumentalist and silent anarch- 
ist, is a strong contender for the title of Britain’s 
most popular and enduring TV personality. The 
statistics earn him a place in the Guinness Book of 
Records, for 32 years, he has regularly comman- 
ded audiences around the 5 nnd a half million 
mark ns welt as making hugely popular stage 
appearances the length and breadth of the 
country. He entertains millions in Australia and 
New Zealand, both on TV and live on stage. 
Perhaps the Queen’s Award for Industry would 
l>c more appropriate. One only hopes that Prince 
Philip has forgotten (he incident with the water 
pistol. 

The Sooty story firmly belongs in the rags to 
riches category: 1948 saw hint languishing, un- 
bouglit in a Blackpool toyshop, wailing for Harry 
Corbett, electrical engineer and part-time chil- 
dren's magician, to discover him. 

For four years, Sooty helped in the act. 
Recognising a good thing when he saw it. he 
began la take over. In 1952, Sooty and Harry 
were invited to take part in an early children’s 
broadcast. Sooty found the medium perfect for 
his brand of silent comedy. The BBC offered six 
more Saturday programmes. Harry's bosses re- 

I ftiscd him the time off. He took the 
plunge and made the programmes 
anyway, and handed in his notice. 
Stardom beckoned. Soon after, 
inspired by Muffin the Mule's 
success in toy marketing. Sooty, 
and Harry went into business with 
a leading toy manufacturer. 
Sootimania swept the country. 


vexed with media misjudgment of priorities, I 
turned to Sportsview for recompense. None there 
was For. as I settled down to relive the triumphs, 
in came a tearful Mrs Jones from over the road. 
Her John had foiled to gain admission to the local 
boys’ grammar school. “Turn the sound down”, 
said my mother. The great man took his wickets 
silently to the sound or Mrs Jones’s lamentations. 

John's fate, not minei seemed then in the 
natural order of things and, although as friends 
we grew apart, it troubled me little. Others, 
fortunately older and wiser, showed more con- 
cent. Brian Simon, in 1955 had published The 
Common Secondary School, Floud and Halsey 
were beginning on one of the more influential 
social science investigations/ and the Labour , 
Party was finding a cause. 

By the time 1 obtained toy first job on the eighth 
floor of otic of London’s largest comprehensive 
schools, the tide had turned. Reorganization was 
taxing the time and temper of administrators up 
and down the country. Public meetings reverber- 
ated to often polarized and bittor debate. 
■Through, the fire of deep ideological division 
comprehenslvcs were born. The moment was 
hardly propitious for founding a new kind of 
schooling. As we know to ourcqst, it is the fate of 
Innovation to be'evaluated by. Criteria far stricter 
than those applied to . previous arrangements. 
These new schools had to prove themselves not 
only against the ambitiohs of the social reformers, 
but also against the dominant- ethic . of the 
grammar schools...--' ■ ' 


Sooty was teamed up with a dog who could 
squeak but not speak, was introduced to royalty 
and was often in the headlines. More often than 
not, the press took his side. Harry, for example, 
had it in mind to introduce Sooty to a suitable 
young lady bear, preferably one who was sensible 
enough to counterbalance the evident anti-social 
tendencies of the Sooty-Swccp partnership. 
When the BBC heard of this. Sooty became 
suddenly enmeshed in a front page story, with the 
BBC cast asparty-poopers. They didn’t want “sex 
creeping in”, as they put it to Harry. Eventually, 
though, they gave in and Soo, whose soothing 
voice belonged at first to Harry’s wife. Marjorie, 
made her debut. Luckily, Sweep liked her. 

Sooty again became news when, in 1968, a BBC 
new broom suddenly fired Sooty. A nation was 
stunned. Luckily, Thames TV believed in Sooty’s 
future and offered him work. Sooty sighed, 
almost audibly, with relief. 

In 1975, Harry had a serious heart attack, right 
at the start of a Christmas run in a West End 
theatre. Not surprisingly, Sooty refused to go on 
alone. Luckily, Harry’s son, Matthew, who had 
already occasionally been on Sooty’s payroll as 
writer and musician, was available, and was asked 
to fill in. Previously, Matthew had trained as an 
actor and had made his living doing small stage 
rotes and playing in a rock band, before landing a 
job with Rainbow, a Thames children's program- 
me. Despite nil this experience, he still felt 
anxious about stepping into Harry's shoes. 

“With my dad seriously ill. 1 knew how much 
hung on not letting the show go under”, he says. 
“We all knew that the first thing he would ask 
would be 'what’s happened to the show?”’ 
Thames TV producer Charles Warren persuaded 
him to give it a try, and sat in the theatre audience 
to see the result. Matthew knew that this was his 
TV audition as well as his debut in (he Sooty 
. Show. He was terrified. Luckily, things went wcli. 
Sooty took to him immediately. Sweep (as ever) 
copied Sooty and Soo responded favourably to 
Matthew’s boyish enthusiasm. 

At Tameside Theatre. Ashton Under Lyne. I 
watch Sooty and Matthew perfonn a charity 
- matineo'-for-< handicapped . and , underprivileged 
children. Matthew, who writes all the music and 
scripts, has a last-minute chat with Connie 
Creighton, the other human in the show, and with 
his five-man stage team. Sooty concentrates 


at length while the school in which I work, 
boasting Mark Wright as an old boy, and many 
1 appearances in the final rounds of the English 
Individual Schools Trophy, receives local rather 
than national attention? Why docs my son’s 
Playfair Cricket Annual, like my own during the. 
50s, fall to note any educational experience for 
players who attended secondary modem schools? 

Schooling for the majority in secondary 
schools, despite the heady expectations of 1944, 
just did not count and everyone knew it. Rather 
than provide a service we bestowed a privilege, 
and in that subtle distinction were formed the 
attitudes of a generation or more of school 
teachers. Newsom and ROSLA, a decade apart, 
tried unsuccessfully to redress the balance. Today 
we have the LoW Achievers Programme. 

Most significantly, in our deference to social 
and academic elitism, we have come to under- 
stand ability in so restricted a form that talents are 
. suppressed and opportunides for advancement 
dosed. Cyril Burt's ideas, laced later with rather 
crude, interpretations of Piagetian psychology, 
gave a spurious scientific respectability to labels 
such as "more able’’ or “less able” or, perhaps the 
most demeaning of all “the average”. 

Average at what should , we ask? At the- 
scholastic and academic inheritance from the 
grammar schools would be my answer. 

But is that goad enough in a secondary school 
for all? The best brains (not the phrase) from the 
university close to me would not claim equal 
stature in the creative, aesthetic, Interpersonal, 


Breaking free from the Issues of these early practical, oraanisational, caring, even political or 
debates, has pot been easy, A^lenst , thanks to the , whatever other domains we piightchbose. Why fa 1 
Honpulean. effort i of the ehrty headteathers and schools must we categorise in’ ways that so 
their staff, Comprehcnslves, especially after Soli-/ remorselessly lower self esteem? 1 
hull and Stroud, an well established.. Within and to argue like .this, let me make clear is not to 

towards these schdols, -however, many people still advocate the dismantling of the academic culture 

defer to foe ethos of ratal and academic , and inheritance Heaven,’ or -anywhere else 
selection. , Hairy Judge, Jn! A Generation oj forbid. It is, however, to argue that we must 


underground . . . : • ■ . i ■ Hcre W an example. Id Schools "averaae” is 

Why do many jrarentsj; Including teachers, bar ; ofteb symbolizeti 1 by the Word satisfactory This 
the watchlpg 0 i&m& 'MU - white allowing,: 1 frequently takes code form on a five S'sMte 


quietly in a corner. 

While we wuit. Matthew recalls another diffi- 
cult moment in Sooty’s and Sweep’s public life. In 
one TV show entitled Sooty's Pick Me Up, Sweep 
drank some “medicine” concocted by Sooty, 
which drove him even more beserk than usual -so 
much so that he had to be placed in a “tranquillis- 
er cabinet", from which he emerged, steaming 
and exhausted. One viewer complained to the 
IB A, the popular press got hold of it, and 
headlines like “Sooty the junkie" started to 
appear. 

Sooty came out of the affair squeaky clean , but 
Matthew learnt a valuable lesson about how 
careful he had to be with scripts. The TV 
production office now has a Sooty Rule Book, 
outlining what he can and can’t have in the show. 
Oddly enough, in the old days Sooty would hit 
Harry on the head with hammers and do tricks 
with cigarettes without protest from his audience. 

Sooty’s current live show, Things That Go 
Bump in the Night has no such oversights. It's a 
colourful mixture of spooky silliness, music and 
slapstick with bags of audience participation and 
lashings of look behind you. Any educational 
content is strictly incidental and unintentional. 
The sound of the l,20n-strong audience defies 
description. Backstage, during the interval, 
Ruth, an A level theatre studies student makes 
notes on the Sooty phenomenon. Motthcw, 
heavily costumed, is drenched in sweat. Sdoty lies 
inert, resting in n suitcase. 

I ask Matthew whether lie ever tires of the 
bear’s naughtiness, or feels like hitting back. 
"Never", he answers emphatically. “Though 
sometimes I blame him for dragging me to work 
when I should be spending time with iny family.” 
Perhaps surprisingly. Sooty has never been a big 
part of Matthew Corbett’s family life. “He’s 
strictly a business partner. Well respected but 
separate. That’s the difference between me and 
my father. When I was a kid, he even used to take 
Sooty on holiday with us." 

During the break between the first and second 
show of the afternoon, 1 ask Sooty if he’ll ever 
retire. "No”, he says, through Matthew. “As long 
as I’m in tbo right hands.” Sweep interjects with 
an uncharacteristically coarse remark about 
Matthew’s fingernuils. 1 leave, with the noise of 
the second audience ringing in my cars. Under my 
breath, I say: “Bye bye everyone. Bye bye". 


drawings are thrust before me: “Well Paul. 
Satisfactory." 

I say “Good!" or sometimes “Good but 
but always “good". In schools the pressure to 
rank makes this elementary principle of motiva- 
tion almost impossible to implement. 

There is around the 1944 Act a sort of 
reverence that approaches almost biblical propor- 
tions. I find this difficult to understand. (Interes- 
tingly, in the health service, Bevan’s 1948 Act is 
not used in the same way as a reference point). 
The current nostalgia for the At lee years. Be- 
veridge and all that, gives me some inkling of how 
important it was for the reformers of that period. 
Forty years on, however, by means of a Royal 
Commission, as some suggest, or through other 
1 means, wc surely need a restatement of both 
rights and objections within our public education 
system. 

Out of this might come a new understanding of 
parental interests and parental involvement. Out 
of deference has come a very narrow base for 
parental involvement in schooling. Grace and 
favour rather than entitlement too often characte- 
rises the process. Choice means a selection from 
. rhetoric rather than a carefully formulated under- 
standing of the service a school provides. Informa- 
tion about courses, how children are grouped, the 
style and nature of record keeping and ways of 
involving parents in the monitoring of progress, 
are issues where involvement should extend 
beyond reading the school brochure. At the same 
time we might look again at some parental 
• obligations. 

" Above all, we could, because this could have a 
major impact op schooling, think of the education 
,. service that extends beyond cither 16 or 19. At tbt 
moment the line at 16 rests, like an unconformity, 
against the rapidly changing world thereafter. 
The' integration of education and training, the 

exdtlhg possibilities for continuing education, the 
need for cooperative, rather than autonomous, 
^hools and foe potential for changed styles ““ 
structures within- tfrenew technology are all 
■ ! critical issues. /life civil servants, preparing the 
;• 1944 Act in their wartime Bournemouth retreat, 
. could hardly have anticipated the knowledge and 
Opportunities we have today, i ... - 
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The teste of Christmas past 


Children live out a Dickensian day in service at Speke Hall 
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C hildren from Liverpool are getting a taste 1 
of what it Was like to be a Victorian servant 
in a large country house. At the National 
Trust’s Speke Hull they spend a day 
teaming how to wash clothes, set the table, clean, 
cook, dance and - at Yuletide - decorate the 
house in Victorian style. 

Tony Tibbies, tho curator, decided to invite 
schools to make use of the Hail during the quieter 
winter months, and his idea was welcomed by 
Bert Sorsby, a local museum education officer . 
Now 700 children visit the hall each winter, and 
no fewer than 43 schools are on the waiting list. 

Teachers go on a half-day preliminary visit in 
October to “walk through” the day’s activities. 
They are asked to bring the pupils in Victorian 
. costumes, and dress up themselves, but the actual 
b details are left to the teachers and resources of the 
£ school involved. One class of 9 and 10 year-olds 
from Prescot county primary school had bor- 
rowed waistcoats or long dresses and aprons and 
the girls had made their own cotton caps. 

When they arrive, pupils are met by museum 
staff in costume as butler, housekeeper and maid. ■ 
Pupils arc then plunged into their roles as servan ts 
helping out tor a day while the lady of the house, 
"Miss Watt", is away. 

“I used to cremonlously take off my digital watch 
and tell them to try to remember that we’re in the 
nineteenth century, but launching straight into it 
seems to work just as well”, says Bert Sorsby. 

The children are given a tour of the hall, in 
which they are introduced to the “estate mana- 
ger" (Tony Tibbies) and told about both the Watt 
family and features such as the priesttaole and the 
resident ghost. 

Small groups then take on one of several tasks, 

' from cleaning silver and shoes to laying the table 
1 in preparation for Miss Walt's return. "The whole 
' ' thing is geared to Miss Watt’s coming, although 
.j: she never does,” says Bert Sorsby - "it's a bit like 
1 Waiting for Godot 1 . 

5 Under the supervision of museum and school 
. f. staff) each group is responsible for handling 
S original; Victorian objects, including ?bmc of the.; 
a hail's best china and glass, e huge old mingle, 
T heavy irons and old-fashioned scales for meqSur- 


when the cooking is finished, “so as to keep away 
the mice”. 

“Wc try not lo slip into the twentieth century", 
says Chris Ryan “housekeeper" and museum 
education officer. “But children do tend to notice 
things Like smoke detectors''. On the other hand, 
she finds that some of them ore tempted to think 
that she and other “servants" actually Live And 
work at Speke. 

The same ambiguity is reflected in die talk of 
the children from Prescot school. "I think it’s 
useful", said one boy. “Later on we might be able 
to come back and get a job here". 

At mid-day the children play in the grounds 
with whatever old-fashioned toys have been 
improvised. Prescot school brought some wooden 
hoops founded in their own stockrooms, but a 
gameof frisbee with cluth caps was more popular. 

Back in the hall, the "estate manager” 
announces that he has received news of an 
engagement in the family and that Miss Watt had 
declared free time for celebration. The afternoon 
is given over to playing charades, singing Victo- 
rian songs and dancing. Teachers are asked to 
prepare a charade or one-act with their class 
before the visit, and they perfonn it in the main 
hall. 

Bert Sorsby thinks it is important to "bring the 
children down" from the bustle of activity by 
reading a story. For the Prescot school pupils, the 
day ended with their teacher, Monica Williams, 
reading a ghost story be candlelight in one of the 
bedrooms. 

Staff from Prescot were impressed by the way 
the day was organized. As one put it: "It's not just 
dates, it’s active histpfy - because they've actually 
joined in, they'll remember it for a long lime.’’ 

Monica Williams had used the visit as a focus for 
a class project about the Victorians and she 
intends to follow it up by encouraging her pupils 
to write about the feelings of a young servant 
starting work jn a countity house. 

. There is no fixed age limit for the visit and 
disability is rio bar either: Speke Hall wili soon be 
• welcoming its first group of physically handicap- 
' ped children. “We'll do as much as possible of the 
same activities”, says Chris Ryan. “We don't sAy 
, ,1= 













Etna 
on stage 

Nancy Banks-Smith on the 
wonderful worlds of 
“Sensation” Smith 





Bruce Smith paints a pantomime cloth and, above, one of his bolder creations with a human victim 


Virginia Woolfs A Writer’s Life. 

By Lyndall Gordon. 

Oxford University Press £12.95. 0 19 811723 X 
Vita. By Victoria Gkndlnnlng. 

Penguin £3.95. 0 14 007161 X ' 

The Letters of Yt|a Sackyttle-Wut to Virginia 
Woolf. Edited by Louise De Salvo and Mitchell 
Lenka. 

Hutchinson £12.95, 0 09 158550 3. 


Looking for a word with which ip describe To the 
Lighthouse Virginia Woolf found elegy as accu- 
rate as Any for that exploration of the effect that 
past even Is have on the present. It is an appropri- 
ate one for the biographical study which Lyndall 
Gordon has published 12 years after the appear- 
ance of Quentin Bell’s elegant, honest two- 
volume account of his aunt's life. Such has been 
the amount of documentary material, both pub- 
lished and unpublished, made available in the 
meanwhile that mqny might despair; at, the: 
■ prospect Of another brisk irikrch from to 
1941 1 for. professor -Beil's perspective cannot be 
faulted. Tie modestly declined' to give any 
extended account of bis subject’s works. lf Everi if 
1 lmd the equipment for such: a task 1 should not 
have the induration.” Others have sihee judged 
themselves fitted for the work, but their labours 
have so often resulted in books that arc not only 
almost unreadable, but even absurd. .•••'. '' . 

Lyndall Gordon pays due acknowledgement to 
Professor Beil find his Wife; and her study rcqul res 
a knowledge of that biography . for She cuts to and 
fro across ..Virginia Woolfs life in a way that 
brings out' the themes aftd ideas ip her fiction 
rather than providing another linear, anecdotal 
outline 1 . Virginia Woolfs “modernism", sketched 
out in such essays as “Mr Bennett and Mrs 
Brown" and the less well-known “The Narrow 
Bridge of Art", has obscured . her essential 
inspiration in the past. The '.value of Lyndall; 
Gordon's study lies in the emphasis laid upon her 
'Victorian roots. As did NoSI Annhn in his new 
edition of Lfsiie Stephen, Lyndall Qordqp qwftes 
frdrh the Unpublished 1907 teminricetice?,' which 


“Sensation" Smitli of Drury Lane. By Dennis 
Castle. 

Charles Skillon £14.95. 


I cannot emphasize too strongly, ft you feel drawn 
to do card tricks in public, the importance of 
keeping a Union Jack down your left trouser leg. 
James Agate, a good critic and a poor conjuror, 
always took this prudent precaution. “I would 
produce the nine of hearts and eight of spades 
saying ‘Are these your cards. Sir?’ If the man said 
'Yes' the trick was a success. If not, I rapidly 
produced the Union Jack." 

Better yet, if you have two legs, make it two 
Union Jacks. When Lady Bancroft ran the Prince 
of Wales theatre, the previous lessee watched her 
efforts with amazement. “Dear, dear, what 
trouble you give yourself he marvelled, adding 
that when the audience turned nasty he always 
sent in two saiiois in a boat with two Union Jacks, 
the band played Rule Brittania and down came 
the curtain. Lady Bancroft, an arbiter of good 
taste who introduced antimacassars into the 
theatre to universal acclaim, gave him such a look 
but what the simple soul with the aie-stained 
moustache had sketched out for her was that 
sure-fire thing, a sensation. A sensation is what 
keeps an audience on the edge of their scats, thus 
obviating all need of antimacassars. 

“Sensation" Smith, the greatest scenic artist of a 
spectacular age, kept audiences on the edge of 
their seats for 60 years. Except Bernard Shaw. He 
got his nickname because Shaw, reviewing that 
poignant piece The Two Little Vagabonds, left 
the theatre “When that silly sensation scene came 
on". 

That silly sensation was one of Smith’s famous 
floods. Noel Coward, probably after In Which We 
Serve, once expressed a desire for a part in which 
he could be "Cheerful throughout and bone dry". 
In the hey-day of sensation actors were liable to 
be seasick, shipwrecked and swept away shriek- 
ing on the roof of the old homestead twice nightly. 
There is an affecting photograph in " Sensation " 
Smith of Dury Lane of the cast of The Sins of 
Society sinking ensemble, every man jack of them 
salutingand singing the National Anthem. In The 
~ Grisat Day Sybil Thorndike, "A hapless vagrant 
swept away by the overflowing Seine", gamely 
illustrates the art of damp acting. This is acting 
from the waist up, the head flung back, the arm 
thrown up, as if hoping to hail a passing pinnace, 
shallop or sloop. 

An added hazard were live ducks or, when the 
floods receded, elephants, camels, horses, chick- 
ens and, in The Bondman, lira cows. Including, 


Gay Bloomsbury 


By Christopher Hawtree 
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arc to be collected hi a new edition of Moments of 
B^lug next summer. These provide a fascinating 
view of Virginia Wool f ’s attitude to her past as she 
began the long struggle with her first novel. At 
other times Lyndall Gordon hps a . tendency to 
dwell on dffiR versions and unpublished frag- 
ments simply because they have not been much 
used. before.' In the course of bar central discus- 
sion of. The Wives, for example; one Preferred, 
ih connection with a fiq-image^ to a 1905 diary 
kept in .Cornwall vyhich reeprds her qncpuhfer 
with a school of porpoises: . An edition, of the 
complete shorter fiction is due out in .1985..: -, 
Unlike a pUmbcr of receipt , writers, Lyndall 
Gordon does' not use' Virginia VVoolfs apparent 
feminism as. a basis from which to attack her 
husband. (Orifc reviewer went so far as to Imply 
that lie all but murdered her.) The level-headed 


which readers need to return, 

With the publication of Harold Nieolson’s 
diaries. Portrait of a Marriage, a biography of 
Lady Sackvllle, a two-volume biography of 
Harold Nicolsoq, a biography of Violet Ttefusis 
not to mention all of Virginia Wooifs post- 
humous works, one would have thought that a life 
of Vita Sackville-West would be superfluous. 
However, Victoria Glehdlnnlng's Vita, which Is 
now available in Penguin after several reprintings 
ui hardback; has all the interest tlfqtshe brdugli to 
her earlier, equally faipillar jSubjects of Edith 
Suwell arid Elizabeth Bowen. Try as one might, ft 
“•SStJ 0 ** mych: excited iby any of Vita 
Saciwille-Wcst s books, although . some, siich as 
Knole and the Sackvilles, remain useful; Her life 
^ aS P e -, a P s to ° a hsqrbing to, leave much time for 

rtiSn&ifc WjNta*. it Victoria 
Glepdmning has fashioned h narrative; by ttmis 

23S?S flbsur b, which ' is dever 

abfe to heT; 11 h - the Voluminous “aferial avail 
•' ;! collected’ his'l^V 


as Smith astringently put it, Mrs Patrick Campbell. 
His sensation for that play was Etna in eruption, it 
is one of the few occasions when, notwithstanding 
Etna's best efforts, one's money is on the leading 
lady. 

it was all illusion and is all quite lost. Sybil 
struggled for her life in a flood of mirrors and 
lights. Ben Hur and the oddly named Arrius hung 
suspended in a canvas sea. Around their little, 
dangling legs, submarine stagehands kicked and’ 
thumped it into turbulence. Of Smith’s Prospero- 
likc art nothing remains but stiff photographs and 
critics' awed descriptions of “Vast, ingenious 
contrivances which are capable of advancing, 
retiring, revolvipg and turning themselves inside 
out". 

This devoted but hefty biography by his 
grandson falls on Smith like a tombstone. It 
would have been truer to the spirit of that jolly 
and ingenious man to produce a Sensation Smith 
Slap-Up, Pop-Up Christmas Book, magical as his 
pantomimes, where on every page damsels would 
shriek in giant hands, lathered horses gallop on 
the spot and gallant sailors salute until their hats 
floated off. 

“Did your grandfather ever marry the bar- 
maid?” Barry Luplno asked. Eventually, even- 
tually. Smith's own life was the oddest, little 
period piece played out on the great stage of his 
work. Milly was “No ordinary barmaid, nobody 
pinched her bottom” and sure enough here is 
Milly in evening dress with wnat seems to be a 
fishbone stuck perfectly upright in her hair. 
Smith had a talented rival for her affections who 
“Produced a tiny fiddle from his coat tails and 
played it to bring the house down,” Smith also 
had a wife in Wandsworth. There were some 
pretty fraught scenes, I can tell you, when the 
family found out, particularly at those climactic 
occasions, funerals, weddings and Christmas. 

His in-laws “As they accepted the potted 
meats, treated him with cold disdain". His 
daughter “Bit her lip behind her wedding veil". 
Frightful cousins turned up at Christmas: “Way- 
ward Arthur" who downed two buttles of Scotch 
and set the house on fire and the improbable 
Vogler Walbanckc “Who obviously hated chil- 
dren". If Milan was anything like this it is no 
wonder Prospcro didn’t go home. 

Personally 1 will hear no word against a man 
who built "A mechanical effect" for Romeo and 
Juliet, which whizzed William Tcrriss into Mary 
Anderson’s bedroom and out again like a revolv- 
ing door. At 87 he said there was no bloody future 
in growing old and died, his landlandy said, 
laughing loudly. 


letters in the 1950s for a selected edition, Vita 
Sackvilie-Wcst was unwilling for only some of 
those to herself to be included, for it was “the 
continuity that makes them more interesting, or 
so It seems to me"; in any case, the plan fell 
through, and she thought it a pity as the letters 
“arc so gay and human and would surely undo any 
false conception of the grimness of Bloomsbury”. 
She did not envisage the shift in attitudes, both 
literary and social, that has made it more than 
feasible to issue a six-volume edition of Virginia 
Woolfs letters, which gave sufficient continuity 
for some to scorn the accumulation of gay and 
human details. That a correspondence gains from 
the printing of both sides is a tempting theory, but 
is belied by this 470-pagc volume of Vita 
Sackville-West’s letters. One's admiration for 
Victoria Olendinning’s skill and patience rapidly 
increases. "How 1 watched you! How I felt - now 
what was it like? Well, somewhere I have seen a 
little ball kept bubbling up and doWn on the spray 
qf a fountain: the fountain is you; the ball me. It is 
a Sensation i get only from you. It is physically 
stimulating, restful at the same lime." Time and 
again, and especially in the 1920s, Virginia Woolf 
was inspired by her to such flights of imagery, and 
it is depressing to reflect that she should have 
received this series in exchange. "I should be very 
gldd if I could write letters like Byron's” confes- 
sed Vita Sackvilie-Wcst in 1929; as it was, 
Whatever the colourful place in which she found 
herself and however great her passions, she was 
.only able to Write the sort of letter whose images 
and ' fancies . remain flat on the page. In his 
.Introduction Mitchell Leaska somewhat fanciful- 
ly parallels two. passages, from Orlando and- 
Between the Acts, which dwell on “life, life, life" 
and remarks that these would translate into Latin 
ta “Vita, Vita, Vita”, this volume makes it dear 
that fter effect was more intangible than .any 
worIs could .convey . : Perhaps this volume will 
deter similar ones- in the future, such as 
devoted $6 Ethel Smyth which was: mooted a few 
years ago i ftut one awaits with impatience; the 
edition qf Vji$raia Stephen’s journals on which 
M(tcHe!l Leaska and Louise DeSalvo are -now 





Examining a myth 

Patrick Carnegy on a new production of Don Giovai 


Welsh National Opera's Don 
fa „ (1 ‘ t hc kind of show which 
Kb c reviews, after which p«»- 
fffflo see it, as they certainly did 
P*' it Varnc w London’s Dominion 
recently. For thc right kind of 
MHreviewsuggcsts that it? thc critic 
K fault and out of his depth, and 
^therefore this is an experience to 
u Had at first hand. 

fSh Berghaus is an Enst German 
JXcer of Brcchtinn lineage whose 
ffkwell known an the C6a«uiejt. 
u* Don Giovanni for the WNO 
her British debut. U is us radical 
•n Interpretation as Peter Brook s 
flJnTSs Tragedy of Carmen. 
Whether it’s as successful as the two 
Lok productions cannot yet be dear, 
Stars « a copybook example of a 
iiaon that has first to teach its audi- 
tooe how to share it. 

Men baffled at the performance, it 
„ 5 a woman who afterwards provided 
At clue to the mysteries, shaming my 
masculine incomprehension. _ The 
Dotal all too obviously enough, is that 
Esone of these rare occasions when 
Don Giovanni, pre-eminent myth of 
mle sexual power, has been produced 
In a woman, one of its potential 
victims. Yet thc result isn't so much on 
attack on the myth — for thc entire 
second act charts the progress of the 
la-age that re-establishes itself when 
Ms fire departs - ns un examination of 
it from the perspective of thc women it 
touches. It deals with their wounds nnd 
ihe fantasies of the perpetrator. 

Thc male view of Don Giovanni is 
too easily that of smug identification. 
Ruth Berghaus’s production is a 
shocking reminder — at least to n mine - 
that if the story isn’t to become n bore 
it needs an occasional retelling by 
ameone on the other side of the sex 


vu u uni |vi uuucuun oi uon Uiovanni 

war. In thc very first scene the Don emphasized by each sniffing thc I 
(William Shimcll) is pursued across other’s garments suspiciously before 
wlint looks like ail ecclesiastical battle- putting (hem on. The catalogue ana, 
field by n Donna Anna (Anne Evans) finely sung by Nicholas Folwcll, is a 
eager not for vengeance but for thc washing line of underwear abandoned 
completion of unfinished amorous by the Don’s victims and retrieved by 
business. Thc Commendature’s duel Lcporcllo from the fissures in the 
with thc Don is a sham, for the barren landscape or ice floes or dried 
Commendutorc (John Tranter) dies mud which is the predominant setting, 
not, significantly enough, by a thrust Don Ottavio, presented as Man of the 
from his adversary but from a self- Future - a parody hero in a silver | 
inflicted wound, presumably thc act of pseudo space-suit, is the only character 
a father unable to accept that his really at home here. For ‘Dalla sua 
daughter is dallying with the Don. pace ' he is St Sebastian, pierced and 
When Elvira (Elaine Woods) enters paralysed by thc arrows of desire. As 
she carries in one hand a whip to he begins “11 mio tesoro - most 
chastize her missing husband, and in beautifully sung by Lawrence Dale - 
thc other a basket from which she snowflakes start to fall, symbolizing 
produces a picnic in a vHin bid to the cold that envelops the world as ithc 
domesticate him. In the second act she Don withdraws from it. For him Hell 
gathers her dress into a swaddling holds no terror, only the promise of 
Bundle to lament (in “Mi tradi". forbidden i adventures to come: the 
superbly sung) the child she has never Commendatore can barely restrain 
haa. A great deal of play with foot- him from rushing its gates, 
fetishism, involving the washing of feet In the pit Sir Ctories Madterras 

and the changing of socks, suddenly secured a wonderiulte supporove 
becomes purposive when the Don reading of the score, feminine in its 
successfully tempts Zcrlina (Beverley elegance and sensuality, masculine in 
Mifis) with a high-heeled red shoe - its attack and tempi, the v^ur ofthe 
but only one. Try as he may, the Don fortepiano continue, and the aggres 
cannot persuade y her to puf the other sive timbre of the unpam |vcn 
nm . rtn for she remains, quite literally, someone who hated the production 

with one foot caught in her peasant would have J Misi 
dog and thc other m a satin shoe quite performance, and in the fact that Mis 
mil of her class - the painfully awk- Berghaus treated the anas as sacro- 
ward gait declaring her inability to aanct still points. 
riceide whether it is to Masctto or to tion into pure song. Strange ana 
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with his master, their animality is all over again. 


High fantasies 


seem rich, strange, and uncomfortable 
all over again. 


Raspberries at respectability 

David Self 
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not regret following the distinctly un- 
usual career advice that he was once 
given: "You ought to get into vul- 
garity." 

Derek Carpenter’s acting career 
started when he was 13 and at school in 
Birmingham. He was given a small 

C l in a television play. Others fol- 
sd, including Crossroads. With 
dfficulty he remembers he was Gljrn 
Meredith. He also played in various 
repertory theatres in thc Midlands, fell 
jn love with acting and realized that he 
“red the theatre best. “In television, 
you rehearse For two or three weeks 
End thep you do ft only once," He is, 
however, something of a “non- joiner". 

Although he has acted with major 
companies; he claims to be afraid of 
gang swallowed up by a large group 

In season 


J* Spirit of Christmas. By C K 
jtanadd £6.95.0 947761 07 1 . £2.50. 08 

j^rtcnit his career. G K Chester- 
published poems . essays and stor- 

-SJ^Chfjsinias, and a selection pf 
iBW heed brought back into print 
[w. .enterpriaog new publsher, 
frj^- .lri Heir ihtfofluiftion to hits 
. produced little book, the 

i Mane Smith explains that she 
^__WoMc<J ht brokdly chronological 
ha* included previously 
, ^9re*mp«ticu- 


imd now nwst often works on his own. 
fit is perhaps the snme cliarnctcnstic 
tliiil leads hint to declare schools to be 
out-of-date; his children nrc receiving 
home education.) 

His persona ns Bo the Clown came 
at Him almost by chance. Ite wns 
presenting a Punch aiu! Judy show nnd 
Heeded a character to stand outside, the 
Ninth to introduce the ; show. Ou t o f 

necessity evolved Bo, tlic bold dccc v^ 

cr. Even as n clown, Derek wan 
individualist. Bo's make-up ,a Jn Pjrt 
green, which has resulted in his being 
barred from a circus where n is an 

unlucky, taboo colour. 

The Clown Show is improvised, 
involving puppets, uni-cycles, stilts 
and Punch and Judy. It's popu^R , his 
audicncescomeback for more and he s 
been courted by television. Play 
School wanted him to appear but 
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"“Progreia Is change; ao U thc whale 


Two Can Play. By Trevor Rhone. 

Tricycle Theatre. 

The Pope’s Wedding. By Edward 
Bond. 

Royal Court Theatre. 

Jungle Book. Kipling, adapted by John 
Hartoch. 

Adclphi Theatre. 

The Wii. By William F Brown/Challe 

Smalls. . 

Lyric Theatre, Hmmersmiin. 

The Secret Diary Of Adrian Mole. By 
Sue Townsend. 

Wyndhams Theatre. 

Mohicans. By Garry Lyons. 

Donmar Workshop Theatre. 

Coriolanus. 

Nati onal (Olivier) Theatre. 

Fantasy, sex and violence arc the 
themes of the week. Two Can / lay 
explores them all, inviting laughter. 
Jim and Gloria’s grown up chihlicn 
have established themselves as illegal 
immigrants in the US, now Gloria 
must do likewise to facilitate Jim s 
escape from their war-torn Caribbean 
island home. Gloria gets to Harlem to 
be disillusioned of thc American 
Dream. Returning home, she effects 
overdue changes in their married life: 
no more male supremacy. Very amus- 
inR, with some gloriously comic set 
pieces - J ini’ s account of Pop’s funeral ; 
Gloria's description of arriving in 
America - it relies heavily on its two 
players. Mona Hammond, one of the 
nest actresses in Britain, ensures its 
success. Rudolph Walker is her excel- 
lent pnrtner. . , . 

The Pope's Wedding is deeply 
rooted in the lives of real Essex peopte 
truly observed and reported. Lovingly 
directed (Max Stafford-Clark) and 
beautifully acted by a young cast, well 
designed (Peter Hartwell) and with 
brilliant sound-plot (Andy Pink! and 


helpers mean well but keeping relent- 
lessly to the words they loseihe inagic. 
Magic has bccn^lost in_77ie Wtz . _lne 


a show with on innocuous storyline, 
this promises to be a strange, coarse 
and sentimental mixture. He hns re- 
jected a traditional story but says it will 
offer ail you expect from pantomime, 
except the sets. "It's for people who 
want to cry when the hen can t lay un 
egg." 

In it he plays dame, a sort of Max 
“Doesit have a moral?" he replies (hit 

SswssSSS 
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Although his Marxist inclinations 
mean that he is “against kings and 
queens and so on”, he also knows that 
‘‘meisDhvsically, we need them . hc 
al» feels most Wrongly that for many 
children “toilet humour comes as a 
Srtof splendid release; they need the 
chance to blow the occasional rasphei- 
ry atlespectability. Not surpnsmaly. 

a happ y nod. 

A sharper tone is to be found in the 
_____ nR cenQes where Chesterton 
takes Sew of maMzIne editors 
who bring out their Christmas num- 
bers so early.that the reader is more 
Ukelv to be still lamenting for the 

Chesterton dislikes being told that , in 
keeping Christmas, he is perpetuafinj 
foaean festival. For him, the signifT- 
cancel Christmas lies in the enduring 
reaUtv of an individual supremely 
2$U invent io a world that is more 
, Smforiable when :■ dealing with ,ab-. 
stractiohs. 
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latent in boredom, the pent up sexual- 
ity of youth are wonderfully captured. 
Tilings go wrong In (tying to establish 
the reasons for Byo's hermit existence 
and, moreso, why Scopey should mur- 
der him to become him rethvmis. It is 
no “classic" (as claimed) but n good 
attempt to treat seriously the plight or 
flic questioning individual in a com- 
munity which asks no questions. 

The question prompted by Jonn 
Hartoch s stage ndoptniion of the 
Jungle Book is “Who is it mean i for? . 
Kipling addicts can rely on their own 
imaginations to flesh out the charac- 
ters: Children will want more than a 
barebones recital by a mufti-voiced 
actors' chorus miming animal be- 
haviour to capture interest and sHmu- 
late fantasy. Purist Hartoch and his 

Two dames 


Jack and the Beanstalk nnd ihe Wild, 
Wild West, 

Young Vic. 

Red Riding Hood. 

Theatrej^ 

The panto season is back in London 
(Oh yes it is) although Jack Smith of 
Beanstalk fame has unaccountably 
emisrated to Kansas tor the Y oung Vic 
production. Not that it matters too 
much, the story survives the journey 
intact. Unfortunately, the Young Vw 
hasn’t had too much luck with this 
show. The beanstalk caught fire uj 
rehearsal and the giant broke his wrist 
during the press show. His place was 
taken by Roger Watkins, tiie director, 
who is an altogether smaller man. as 
befits a panto story, everything turned 
out well in the end. . 

The show is action-packed, looks 
terrific (although the theatre's open 
stage makes, for some cumbersome 
scene changes) and the performances 
are splendid, particularly Gareth Kirk- 
land's engagingly immature Jack and 
Andrew Secombe’s invisible Mexican 
bandido, who shouts “Carambal at 
did drop of a: sombrero. WhUe we re 
on the subjecL- stetsbns off to the. 
Diamond Horseshoe Band for its au- ir 
t Aenticdlly syrupy country arttf Western 


all-black musical version of The 
Wizard Of Oz. Brown's disjointed 
book assumes audience familiarity 
with thc classic Garland film, a weak- 
ness since it points the poverty of 
Smalls' musicAyrics by conipansoii. 
Munch kin land, The Yellow Brick 
Road. Oz arc never really established. 

The show’s success lies in its wonderiui 
design and lighting effects, and the 
multifaceted talants of thc performers . 

Best of these is Scarecrow - Uarkc 
Peters, a dazzling acting, singing 
acrobatic mime. He and the rest sing, 
dance, act with joy us energy, captivat- 
ing entirely, silencing doubts 
No doubts about the successful West 1 
End transfer of Adrian Mole from 
Leicester. Directed at a licking pace 
(Graham Watkins) in a comic-cuts 
setting (Anthony Dean), it details the 
sexual stirrings of adolescence, middle 
and old age of a number of mm 

H ie observed by an intellectual 
13V4- Shrewdly humorous digs at 
the way we live, anu spot on character- 
izations - especially Mandy Travis 
(Mole mum); Sheila Colhngp (Mole 
grandma) - add to the genial good 
humour which erupts m loud laughter. 
Simon Schatzenbergcr makes a pathe- 
tically lovable Adrian. Antony Howes 
drew cheers playing numerous roles - 
all to perfection. . 

The imperfections of Mohicans he 
largely in the writing, since the acting is . 
goad. Cubby Fox and Sniffer are 
brothers, violent Mohican punks, both 
on supplementary benefit with their 
Valium-dependent Mother. Shoplift- 
ing leads to accidental murder which 
leads to a police shoot-out and to the 
“happy hunting ground" of Redskin 
mythology. Sub-Hiawatha verses 
spoken to drum beats punctuate 
scenes. There is some fairly blatant 
in format ion- writing about punk coif- 
feurs, glue sniffing, Britain s youth 
culture, and the transitions from Leeds 
reality to redskin fantasy arc badly | 
managed. Nevertheless, Mtviicam, 
ghiyed without interval, is never 

Peter Hall's production of Canola* 
nus Is overwhelming; magnificent in 
artistry, glorious in conception and 
execution. In a truly splendid company 
-no weakness anywhere - Ian Mche l- 
ic ii (Curiolanus) and Irene Worth 
(VoLumnui) arc collossi. His brazen 
pride, cold condescension, dismissive 
disdntn matches her joyful triumph, 
imperious anger, proud prostration. 
His whispered "Oh, mother, mother, 
what have you done?” presages the 
collapse of his and her world and goes 
down. A triumph for director, desig- 
ner (John Bury), composer (Harrison 
Birtwistle), for thc actors and for out 
National Theatre. 


John James 

music. Playwright David Holman 
seems a little inexperienced in the 
peculiar art of panto writing - tor 
example, his dame (Rug Stewart) j 
suffers from a chronic shortage or 
one-line rs - but the e ne rgy and warmth 1 
of thc playing, both by actors and 
musicians, makes it fingcr-pickin 
aood. _ 

Merry England is the setting for 
David Grogan and Brian Protheroe s 
Red Riding Hood, the sort of Merry 
England you seen on BBC comedy 
shows where everyone is either in 
tweeds or smocks and the local bank 
manager has a mental age of about 1 1. 

In Tact, it's an ideally soppy setting for 
the entrance of a vain roue of a wolf 

(Michael Bertenshaw) to upset. You | 
get the feeling that Angela Carter 
would definitely approve. 

Colin Bennett makes an excellent 
dame In the tradition that David 
Cregan has developed over three pan- 
to years at Stratford East. His dames 
are upright, genteel and only very 
slightly camp. The idea behind Red 
Riding Hood (played by Kate Haroie 
in her stage debut) is also clever. For 
the firet hour oE the play she's a rather 
bossy tomboy who can’t wail for a 
confrontation with thc wolf (Angela 
Carter again?) but after Granny gives 
heir a lovely dress and the near fatal red 
cloak, she goes all gooey and feminine 
and is more interested in dancing 
. round the maypole. . 

v : : l^lck Paker 
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ARTS 


a Christmas 
competition 

This is ihc fourth week in nur six-part 
competition - with book tokens worth 
£2Wl as prizes - open to ull readers of 
The TES. 

The competition will run until Janu- 
ary 4, whereafter entries for all six 
parts mast he submitted, on one sheet 
of paper, to Linda Bartlett, LINGO 
Competition, The TES, Priory House, 
Si John's Lane, London EC1M 4BX. 
The closing date is January 18. 

Part 4 

Music hath charms 

Each solution is the name of a musical 
Instrument, has nine letters, and is an 
anagram of two or three words from the list 
below. The number of words In each 
anagram Is given and for three of the six a 
due Is offered, to start you off. 

1: (2 words) Sounds like a blow for a 
masochist 

2: (3 words) A ditched contact to lap 
3; (2 words) Queen Elizabeth's favourite? 
4: (3 words) 

5: (2 words) 

6: (3 words) 


Christmas in the classroom 

This week and next , our critics sample school productions up and down the country 


Berlie Doherty visits 
South Yorkshire 

“That’s the beauty of being in schools; 
you can do creative things like tills.** It 
was a caretaker who said that. Jim 
BardsJcy of Sir Harold Jackson school 
in Sheffield, and lie was talking about 
the mobile flashing space-ship thni he 's 
made out of timber, cork, cardboard, 
silver paint and fairy lights for the 
reception to infant 2*s Nativity play. 
Spacemen come in the ship to bring to 
lire the dream of the children, ana to 
take them to Bethlehem. It was 
teacher Pat Lee’s idea to give the 
traditional Nativity story an original 
and spectacular launching, “ana the 
spaceship just grew” said the care- 
Rccrcations of the Nativity stnTy arc 
happening in primary schools every- 
where. Teachers like Chris Shaw of 
Hatfield School in Sheffield, though 
agreeing that it’s much easier to banda- 
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off annual copies of the same thing, 
like to rewrite nud restructure to find 
an aspect that's fresh to them as it is to 
the children. Her infant's presentation 
this year is simple movement and 
tnblcau, with narration from the 
shepherds. Pur most Christian chil- 
dren the Nativity story is as familiar as 
fairytale by the time tticy reach school 
- even nursery schools hove their 
Christmas production. One Sheffield 
mother expressed her concern about 
the idea of her two-year-old being 
expected to sit still with his dressing- 
gown on and a towel round his head, 
through two performances, waiting for 
his turn to say “There’s no room at the 
inn”. “He had no idea what was going 
on. But at least he didn't take his 
dressing-up clothes off.” There must 


have been some notion of performance 
here, though it’s to be doubted 
whether any of the children got as 
much out of it as the 100 or so parents. 

But outside first and infants schools, 
it seems, the Nativity play is rarely 
seen. The tradition of a Christ mns 
performance, however, persists, and 
often, still, the theme is a familiar one. 
By the time they reach junior school 
children are ready to take on lead and 
character parts, and the headmaster of 
Walkiey Middle School in Sheffield, 
Clive Dalton, was keen to put on a play 
that would be just right for his chil- 
dren. "1 wrote a script for them, and 
wanted to use songs from Oliver. Then 
1 found 1 couldn't do the Oliver songs 
without the Oliver script, so I’ve 
written my own songs.' 1 The children 
have snent the term working on Victo- 
rian life and Victoriana. I was impress- 
ed to hear such young childern sustain- 
ing solo songs so well. 

Teachers writing for school per- 
formances are taking on tasks that few 
professional writers would want to 
tackle - simple structures for a huge 
cast of amateurs. Comprehensive 
schools have a large reservoir of 
known talent to work from, but at 
Abbcydale Grange School, Sheffield, 
teacher Dave Buckle takes his respon- 
sibility seriously, writing largely for the 
new children who’ve just come in to 
the school “to whet their appetites”. In 
his seasonal play, Time and Time 
Again, two persistant latecomers are 
taken on a cerebral and stimulating 
journey by Old Father Time to the 
world of the fast and the slow, the 
future and the past. Dave Buckle 
auditions before mere's a script, then 
writes his play around the children who 
want to be in it. Apart from the main 


Golden rope of tradition 


Peter Pan. 

Hpl _ huddle . School button, 

Coldfield. 

Follow the Star. 

Alder Coppice First School, Sedge Icy. 

( Bugsy Malone. 

Kingsbury Comprehensive School, 
North Warwickshire. 

Carol Service. 

St Peter's Church, Coventry. 

'Take your finger out of your nose and 
ACTI l heard tho producer of our 
own school Christmas pantomime cry 
in a particularly desperate rehearsal 
moment. Somehow you just know that 
every school play and concert has seen 
such little peaks of freneticism every 
one of them woven Into the endless 
golden rope of Tradition and love 
which binds together all school child- 
ren and their teachers at Christmas 
time. 

My first outing this week was to Hill 
West Middle School in Sutton Cold- 
field where some 200 pupils gave us a 
pantomime version or Peter Part. It 
was a splendid evening with many 
sparkling moments and plenty of audi- 
ence partidpaiion of the "On no you 
won'll" “On yes I willl" variety. The 
play was robust and very well timed, 
and I particularly enjoyed the under- 
water interlude to which some jolly 
looking fish were held up on sticks so 


as to appear dancing in the midst of 
layers of undulating fabric wave*. 

' Thd'folWwlhg ttfghY 1 ’ &tm the liaiT" 
of Alder Coppice first school in 
Sedgcley in the Black Country for 
. Follow the Star, which interwove the 
story of the nativity with the 
“Baboushka” legend. Baboushka's 
endless world-wide search for the 
Christ child was cleverly used to in- 
volve large numbers of children super- 
bly dressed as Cossacks, Eskimos Hula 
dancers and Red Indians. The children 
- all of them aged eight and under - 
acted and danced beautifully and were 
well supported by a splendid and 
confident choir whose members had 
learned a large number of songs off by 
heart. It Is fatally easy to underest \- 
mate the capabilities of very young 
children. This is n trap that the staff at 
Alder Coppice have decidedly not • 
fallen into. 

A school production is not just a. ' 
play that you go and see. It is a joint 
experience for actors and audience and 
in both of these primary schools I was 
vcjry much aware of the tangible waves 
of love and support which flowed from 
the audience. Every single primary 
school production Is special to Us own : 
community and these two stood very 
well for the thousands of such events 
which will have taken place across the 
country these past two weeks, each the 


product of endless effort and thought 
and each involving every conceivable 
adult fftthi' the caretaker to the lady 
who drives the swimming bus. 

My third visit was to Kingsbury 
Comprehensive School in North War- 
wickshire for their final performance 
of Bugsy Malone by Paul Williams. 
Bugsy is a difficult snow to bring off- 
the style has to be captured fairly 
precisely and there are always going to 
be problems with accents - but Kings- 
bury did it well. The smart pace was 
helped by an efficient stage crew and 
the songs were nicely sung and excel- 
lently accompanied. Above all the 
young players clearly enjoyed the 
whole experience as was evident from 
the joyous splurge gun battle which 
was spilling out into the entrance hall 
as I left. 

I finished the week by going to a 
church service in St Peters in the inner 
city area of Coventry at which choirs 
from Frederick Bird, Southfield and 
All Saints primary schools sang carols. 
At the end, Frederick Bird School's 
Steel Band played us Out, not at oil 
inappropriately, to Karma Chame- 
lean, which has become something of a 
steel band classic this year. It was good 
to see a church welcoming Its local 1 
schools In this way bn a Sunday 
evening. 

Gerald Halgh 


Thome.' 

The National Theatre's cur red t pro- 
duction of She .Sloops to Conquer, is 


i and wig situation 

I the costumes and wigs did not in ; flic Way they moved and stood, thei 
irV case provide the sure foundation * . brought out the the hilarious contrast 
Ich was necessary. Mrs Hardcaslle, foppish aliens amid crude rustics 


auction or Me stoops to conquer as 
well up to standard, as professional 
revivals go. Its starry cast Is l?d by 
,Dora Bryan who extracts every, possi- 
ble bit of fun tyrant, the part of Mrs 
Hardcaslle ; Giles Block's direction has , 
a sure feel for thi period, and a 
suitably light touch. 

The cast of the corresponding pro- ' 
duct ion at Lord .Williams’s School, 
Thame, did not dare go to see the NT 
version, for fear of beingput fatally off 
their stride. Having done their bit, 
they can now safely slake their curios- 
ity: they may emerge from the experi-. 
ence reassured.. 

■ Any school production of a. major 
classic ■will' have dts weaknesses: the 
make-up at Thame was a trifle, erratic, 


for example!, absolutely must look 
preposterously oVer-drOssed (it's, writ- 
ten Into the. part),, and aftei; her 
noedimat rldc.she needs tope (buddy: 
nbt so tyCrc, and th<? play suffered 
accordingly. Mr Hardcaslle was intel- 
ligently played, but' a real - wig would 
. have helped enormously. ; 

On the other hand, iuqder Bridie 
Sullivan’s direction, the four Thame 
boys playing Hprdcastle’s servants 
were definitely funnier than foeirtech- ; 
nicailY more sophisticated NT counter-:; 
parts,' and In the, case of three central ! 


characters' link-scenes, the play is built 
up of blocks of sct-picccs, with 
“Snailies”, Whizzers”. “Hours", 
“Cavemen'' and the marvellous 
"Robots" having their own scenes, 
which made rehearsing less cumber- 
some. As the play is about time and its 
vagaries pace is critical, so the charac- 
ters hurtle or creep their entrances 
through audience gangways, making 
effective use of performance in the 
round. 

Almost in the round, hut more of a 
rectangle, was the shape of the im- 
pressive show from Hlnde House Com- 
prehensive School, also in Sheffield. 
Though ihe Arthurian setting of the 
play The Search For the Scroll, was 
familiar, the tone was not, for here 
legend and pantomime fused into 
medieval comedy with plenty of col- 
our, movement, dance, -and children. 
This play had 138 parts, and that in 
itself was an enormous achievement 
for Malcolm Cottam, who wrote it, 
and for Elaine Qwents and Denise 
Aitken, who directed it. “The princi- 
ple of this particular play was to 
mvolve every child who wanted to be 
involved,” says Elaine. If you're going 
to work on that scale, you have to write 
your own play. 

Debbie Whittaker’s reason's for writ- 
ing her own play for the children at 
Priory Comprehensive School in Barn- 
sley were slightly different. “We 
wanted a play suitable for particular 
talents in the school - we couldn't find 
a scripted play that was right for 
them.’ She devised a lively pop 
romance set in the 1960s. “We wrote 
most of it as we went alone.” Her play 
works with gusto because it has good, 
jive music, teenagers being teenagers 
in a style that’s very much tneir own, a 


girl who's an Elvis look- and sing-alike 
a young member of staff who sings pop 
like a professional, and a headmaster 
who’s good at rock ’n' roll. “I do my bit 
in between teaching”, he said, stuffing 
a pair of flourcsccnt socks in his pocket 
ready for a quick change. 

It’s always surprising what a school 
play can pull out, ana the older the 
pupils the higher the expectations or 
Ihc audience. You might expect a 
sophisticated choice of subject matter 
from a sixth form college; not so. 
Thomas Rotherham Sixth Form Col- 
lege presented an ingenious and highly 
seasonal musical pantomime - The 
Famous Five In Cinders and the Christ- 
mas Mouse; in which, among other 
things, the five rescue Cinders and her 
pet from the wicked scrooge and 
step-mother-to-be by persuading two 
burglars to impersonate Santa and 
Rudolf. The plot may not be sophisti- 
cated but the writing is, creating over 
20 strong character parts in a cast of 50. 
The students gnve an energetic and 
engaging performance, very slick, and 
cast ana audience enjoyed themselves 
hugely. Writer/director Gerry Doher- 
ty: “1 wanted something tailor-made 
for the individuals who wanted to be in 
it. I wanted to engage them in strong 

E arts, and I chose this sort of material 
ecausc I wanted the audience to be 
entertained." 

Perhaps his description of this three- 
way satisfaction says it all, but I’d like 
to go back to Jim Bardsley’s spaceship 
before he dismantles it to retrieve his 
fairylights. It’ s a shame the props and 
the plays should have such a short life - 
there are some talented teachers here 
writing specifically for young people; a 
good case, 1 would think, for pooling 
and publishing their plays. 


Fagin’s twist 


Oliver, -. 

Wbllgift School, Croydon. 

i M ■■ ■ — 

The first third of this Oliver was a little 
puzzling. It seemed foil of contradic- 
tions. The chorus of urchins had filthy 
faces but Sketchley-cleon costumes. 
The music and singing was of uniform- 
ly high standard, but the acting was 
largely as wooden as James Hodges’ 
ambitiously scaled set. Oliver (Stelfan 
Griffiths) sang with a tinglingly true 
voice but had an acting repertoire of 
three facial expressions. This beat Mr 
Bumble (Martin Auer) by two. 

Clearly it was all going to be up to 
Fagin. He was either going to excel to 
such a degree as to make all the othera 
appear worse, or pull the whole thing 
up by its highly polished if rather 


into the show. The chorus of urchins 
.who had hitherto resembled automata 
began to relax. Characters emerged. 
The big lummox, the titch with the 
bright eyes, the giggler- all responded 
to Fagin's irresistible mix of impish- 
ness and shmaltz. 

One of ihe problems of performing 
in such a large hall as the one at 
Whitgift is that increasing the "size” of 
the actors’ performances results in 
unevenness - what looks all right from 
the back looks too much at the front. 
Thus many of the young actors took 
refuge in “drilled" style acting. 
However, this was more than compen- 
sated for by the strength of the singing 
and dancing, accompanied in profes- 
sional style by an ensemble that faith- 
fully reproduced Bart's tuneful if 
clovins score down to the last 



Cuddly disciples 


Marlow and Hastings • respectively, 
demonstrated a dramatic point which 
the professionals virtually glossed 1 
over: by their affected accents,. and by 


foppish aliens amid crude rustics, 
which is qne of the pivots bii which 
GoIdsmUh’si 'comedy turns. And: in 
James Whittle the Thame production 
had a Tony Lumpkin second t6 none I 
' have ever seen: that dedicated delin- 
quent’s rode Energy :cpme : Over With 
Irresistible, flqslj and sparkle. Don’t 

E ' ' (for son op the stara Mrs .Worfo- 
n: Cutmore imd whittle are sen- 
ppunijirig towards their A levels 
: like' everyone elsd in the production, 
but if the lure of the footlights shbuld 
finally prove 1 ' too strong I would bet 
(well,.n small UmoUnl afleast) oh their 
' aiaticcs-ofevetituat success. Both aro 
formidably talented. • "I - . F ; :■ 

■ ! Oh;. one sirlall blit effective i touch: 
the alehouse scenes Were ehlivbne& by 
the presence of a real cinCken wander* 
i on stage. : 

,,r : Michael 


Gods pell 

Harlington Upper School, Bedford- 
shire. ... 1 , 

Seasonally ajid musically speaking, 
why Godspein The setting of thus 
barely remembered 1970s rock musical 
has been transferred from a New York 
back Street Jo a child’s bedroom on 
Christ pi as Eve. The disciples are a 
cuddly teddy bear, a clown, Danger 
Mouse and assoitedpeg dolls in mob 
caps and bloomers. Hie toy town effect 

WB8 VlSUaM V nrilina 


other well known themes, contains 
more memorable numbers than are 
usually accredited to it. “Day by day” 
. was a nit, but Justine’s wistful "By your 
side" brings back all the flower power 
and freedom of the Dylan era, and 
“Turn back O man” is only one of 
several stylish choruses. The cast re- 
.. vealed a variety of individual talent: a 
tap dancer, night club singer, agile 
athlete and more than one natural 
comedian. 1 

Musical director Brian Roadnight 
gave a sensitive and musical perform- 
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Bis zum i 
Tod 

John Masefield: Letters from the Front 1915 - 
1917. Edited by Peter Vansittart. 

Constable £12.50 0 09 465860 9. 


Waking to drown 


By Brian Morton 


I Democracy. By Joan Uldlun. 

ChaUo & Winiius. £8.95. 0 7011 2KW l >. 


The princess is caged in the consulate . 1 lie man t 
with the candy will lend the children into the sea. d 

JoanDidion’sis » “mixed” world, poised uneasily p 
between the magical and the secular, a perfect o 
mirror of the reality of contemporary Americu. 

Her novels - Run River. Play It It Lays. A 1 
book of Cumnttm Prayer, and , now. Democracy - 1 j 

record the faint grating eon t net of fontasy and 1 
fed, loyalty and betrayal, innocence and experi- t 
ence. They 1 are peopled with the characters of j 
fairy tale, dragons a ml knights, daughle i s win * «n e 
"princesses", all in modern garb, all in situations i 
rtcre the veneer of fantasy and magic is rubbed i 
waji against "reality”. A rare short story by i 
Didion, the most painstaking and unprolific of 
Where, took its title from Matthew Arnold s 
“The Forsaken Mcminn", the story nt a sea- 
creature who loses his land- wire mid children to 
the solid cartli. Didion always mixes her realms. 

Few sellings could be more disillnsioningly 
modern for a princess than a “consulate" (which 
lacks even the Ruritanian echos of "embassy”); 
tbo sex-fiend with the sweets becomes an enchan- 
ter who tempts the children into the watery realm 
Didlon finds most compelling. 

Human voices wnkc all Didion ’s characters to a 
drowning. Each of her novels features lost or 
stolen (sometimes aborted) children. In A Book 
of Common Prayer . Charlotte Douglas has two 
daughters 18 years apart and by different men; 
one girl becomes a violent revolutionary, clearly 
uiodellcd on the heiress-turned -bank- rubber Pat- 
ty Hearst; the other, no more than a scrap of 
humanity, slowly dehydrates and dies of enteritis, 
unnamed - “Infanta”, "Baby Girl” - as her 
mother hopelessly wanders the Caribbean. One 
child lost to history, one child merely lost. In 
Democracy, Inez Victor’s child is lost to the awful 
absurd welter of South Vietnam in the days 
before the ignominious American withdrawal, 
for Jesse Victor, the poisoned apple has been l 
heroin , the saving sjiell a detox, programme and a 
w>rk placement in an upmarket fish restaurant. 
Eventually, she chases the dragon to its lair, 
Saigon. 

’] Jessie's knight is her mother’s lover, Jack 
“Wett, a man deeply involved in the wheelings 
went on in South East Asia at the end of the 
Vietnam War. He flies Jessie out of the country as 
jr token nursemaid to the novel’s - and recent 
history's - most potent “lost children”, the 
: tolf-caste GI babies that, just as much as Agent 
: Grange, made America's shame a permanent 
locked ip the blood. 1 

.foez’s husband Harry is an American politi- 
: “Shilhifrtung for President, a man for whom every 
- -Idea f nd Ideal has been rendered down into tbe 
^fooralMpeak of his aides aind advisers. Just as. 
i'Mfc-Lovejt Is a master behind foe scenes, Harry 


Lily Knight is Didion's archetypal threatened c 
princess, an adulteress drunken, without power, 
will or hope. Her hither Walter Knight - the 
epiiome of Southern chivalry transposed to 
California - is unable to protect her and, typically, 
drowns in a car crash, drunk, his mistress in the 
passenger seal. The conventions collapse one by 

>M ffcM0rnKT. •> title that recalls Henry Adams’ 
1880 novel of the same name, shows little overt 
interest in politics. Like Aduins, Didion secs most 
political action as sliaduw-play. The real motors 
of power are individual, hulf-consious. Didion 
hits been criticized, by feminists and others, tor 
lici missive . neurasthenic lici nines. Yet sue 
makes the paint that politics (in America espe- 
cially) is n matter of reflex, compromise, break- 
down, sex, not of grand principle and siep-hy-step 
logic. Adams’ heroine secs pohlics us w sexual 
interchange, its grandest occasions like on 
opium eater's vision”. Drink and drugs arc the 
key to most situations in Dkfcmrt work in so far as 
thev alter and refocus perceptions. 

Her minimal prose has been likened to Kurt 
Vonncgut’s (a parallel not usually meant kindly). 
Like Vonnegut she is a conservative but only to 
the extent that fiction is intrinsically conservative, 
fixing a fleeting present to a retreating past, what 
she shares with Vonnegut, beyond his concern for 
ihc innocent and helpless, in an awareness that 
history becomes increasingly ironic and meaning- 
less the closer one gets to It; the further one 
retreats, the more the human actors disappear. 
As Didion has written in one of her essays, 
“Actual participation requires a total surrender, a 
concentration so intense as to seem a kind of 
narcosis". Such concentration, the writer s or the 
character's, reduces any chance of providing 
cither certainty or a strict moral conclusion. 
Didion is concerned with preserving the shim- 
mer” of reality, the shifting surface as seen from 
within; in Democracy most obviously, she is 
within her own work, as “Joan Didion’ who has 
started and abandoned a novel about Jack and 
Inez. With Didion it is place and ** 

count. "Actual participants think only abo 

"dton "novel *. in Washington - like 

: EhtctfKtsis 
i 

: S&s seSw* 

!' ?ut of thUand burnt 


After the horrors of the Nazi rrigime and the, ai 
least quantitatively, infinitely greater horrors of 
Stalin and successors, after reports of whal goes 
on in Chile under Pinochet, or in Argentina, of 
the massacres in Indonesia and Uganda - after 
these land others not mentioned), it might well 
have been supposed that one had supped loo full 
with horror to be capable of being more than 
distantly, or abstractly, moved by these First 
World War descriptions. Not so. 

The letters here collected were written by 
Masefield to his wife in the course, first . of visiting 
American hospitals in France, and assessing the 
quantity and quality of American help, before 
America itself declared war; and second, of 
visiting the battlefields of the Somme as a 
preliminary to writing a history of that Battle 
which subsequently appeared in 1919. 

Aside from personal matters of minimal in- 
terest, they mostly describe the ravages of war. 
There are harrowing accounts of the difficulties or 
dealing with the masses of wounded, owing to 
inadequacies in every aspect of treatment begin- 
ning with the mere matter of getting them from 
the battlefield to a hospital. The hospitals 
themselves were most frequently improvised in 
premises ill-suited to the purpose, lacking not 
only adequate facilities but at times the means of 


providing anything but the crudest treatment in 
insanitary conditions which doomed many who 
might have survived in belter surroundings. 
Those set up by Americans were usually better 
than those provided hy the French themselves; 
hut Masefield makes the point that the latter were 
not wholly to blame for not being able to ileal 
adequately with the millions of wounded sudden- 
ly appearing in a limited and greatly devasted 

area. . 

What this devastation was like becomes clear 
from the descriptions of the Somme battlefields. 
They arc for the most part dry matter-of-fact 
accounts, the more telling for being so. There can 
he few other pens that give a like chilling picture. 
Masefield almost always tries to make the scene 
vivid by comparing it, as it was in time of peace, 
with some similar English area. All the greater 
impact has the record of whai remains after 
intense shelling, after the scorched earth tactics of 
the retreating Germans. Where villages once 
stood, scarcely a stone remains. The trees have 
been shattered, the ground turned into a mass of 
pits of varying size which, after rain, become large 
troughs of clogging mud. And everywhere, the 
fragmented remains of men, the tatters of 
uniforms, the wreckage of implements of war, all 
lying haphazardly, higgledy-piggledy, as they 
were hurled by exploding shells. And all over, tne 
stink of decay. 

People who still insist that war brings out the 
best in men (presumably always in others), is 
good for character building, should be made to 
read these letters. Masefield was no puling, 
wenkling. His belief that the war was necessary | 
did not, however, blind him to what it was like, 
what it resulted in . The descriptions bring to mind 
the words of Mahler's grim song in Knaben 
1 Wunderhorn: Wir mfissen marschieren, mare- 
1 chieren, bis zum Tod. tralalali, tralalnlei. 


Pierre Watter 



In Enstwick, Rhode Island, some 10 or 12 years 
ago, three women gather on Thursdays, and 
practice magic; all three friends, Alexandra the 
sculptress, Jane Ihe musician, and Sukie the 
writer, have been released into their powers 
through separation from their husbands. Their 
witchery is of a mischievous rather than malign 
kind, with occasional bursts of Intemperate 
nastiness, until the appearance in town of their 
“leader," Daryl! Van Horne, In whose Infernnlly 
hoi ’bathtub Ihe women find a new kind of 
completion, a spell he breaks by marrying 
their acolyte, the vlrgmtdly innocent Jenny. In 
the rage of betrayal, the witches conspire to inflict 
terrible cancers on the usurper; in their subsequent 
guilt, they conjour up new husbands, and all leave 
foe place of their dark and disturbing power. 

To bring all this off in a novel, if we understand 
by that a certain kind of prose fiction which seeks 
to illuminate the complexities of the way we live 
requires the surest of touches Updfoe . like 
Bernard Malamud in h.s masterly Gods Grace, 
succeeds in convincing the reader o f the natality 
of his outrageous premises, an act of enchant men 
which perhaps suggests the correlation between 
witchery and art implied in the novel is entirely 
justified. His achievement is not so much to 
encourage us to suspend disbelief , but rather to 
accept the relevance of the wholly fictional in 
relation to the merely human dilemmas of his 
complex, confused, alternately triumphant and 
traumatised women-witches, emblematic as they 
arc of the first generation of American women 
tasting the fniit (forbidden or otherwise) of the 
£31 liberations of the l..c MM 
into power, they must come to terms with 
responsibility as well; both impose contradictory, 

and overwhelming, demands. 

Updike treads dangerously here, and the 
correlation of “freedom” and "witchery has 
already brought a pained reaction in America, 
but Ihe novel goes beyond any simple polemics. 
His sensuous prose and distanced narration 
strangely displace tragedy: the novel focuses, 
through fantasy, on the plight of women strug- 
gling with power, passion, betrayal, guilt, on the 
constant searth for understanding of what he 
elsewhere calls “lived fifes muddle, hut foe 
Sonic twists make the work intermittently terrible 


tSlfife' 
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[rate-speak of his aides and advisers, i us* of (he sun and burnt and tT’r. As Jlon ic twists make the work intermittently lemo e 

Uwfr ls nraaster behind the scenes, Harry _ - ^ j Dnoce nt generation m recorded ra ther than tragic, not so much calling , up 

exists |ttheadliifo», manifestoes, portion; , , waysijl ^ faepof waf, qr plagu questions about good and evil, as the jacket has it, 

[V Inez i raged in the consular trap of her *j vgg stories ia order; to live • v • • rf ' Jjj, demoitstraling their ineradicable and infinitely 

S!. t fgiictnrescue .ourset vp . narrative line upon 0^.1. .i ih,, i«uf.i nf the humsri. the 


Mood’s image. Even lack Lovett fails to rescue . , v b ^ imposition of oat 

|*r how forall. He dies, not fighting, but of a * r im3geSi by foe ‘ideas 

modern heart attack, swimming » | ear ncd to freeze the sbifoa 


aSty foe imposition of nw«dw complex symbiosis at the level of the humsn.the 

fZL image*, hy ™ th ,*53-2! ! eveiyday . as well as in the more arcane reqches .of 

havetearn • ... .■..it.iP dhim /.upja futl’ji.Fr 
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While his opposition of Nature and science 
sometimes rccallsThomas Pynchon, Updike is his 
own man, and the doings, erotic and spiritual, of 
small-town suburban America his recognized 
province, familiar from his best known novels, the 
Rabbit trilogy, or Couples. Never content to mine 
his safest vein, this novel draws as centrally on 
theology as does A Month of Sundays, and 
convinces us as completely of its fantastic premis- 
es as The Coup \ in marrying these diverse 
preoccupations, he sets himself a further chal- 
lenge, in adopting three women as his central 
characters. If they can turn tennis balls into toads, 
or cause cells to turn malignant, they are none the 
less, and ultimately, alive in their specific time 
and place, distinct and fully realized; It is that 
experience, with its "weave of misapprehensions, 
petty confusions, fitful and skewed communica- 
tions, and passing but authentic revelations, that 
Is most central to all his work. _ 

As a writer, Updike is in the full maturity of his 
powers; every page is graced with sentences we 
would love to have written. While others have 
enjoyed greater attention, or simply notoriety, 

' Updike and Malamud seem to me to be Amer- 
ica’s most consummate living novelists, entirely at 
home in their medium. The Witches of Eastwick, 
like God's Grace, proclaims that the novel need 
npt ba shackled to a mundane literalness to fulfil 
its traditional imperatives, independently of a 
more fashionably "postmodernist” fiction which 
encourages a different kind of irreality; in their 
hands, it is not only demonstrably far from dead, 
but capable qf expansion. 


V 
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-Kenny Mathiesob 
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Voyage round the Middle Ages 


England and Its Rulers, 1066-1272. By 
M T Clanchy. 

Fontana History of England 0.50, (J 
00 635158 1 . 

Medieval Monos deism. lly C H Lawr- 
ence. 

Longman £5 95. 

582 49185 I. 

War in the Middle Ages. By Philippe 
Conlamlne. Translated by Michael 
Jones. 

Basil Blackwell £17.50 
631 13142 6 . 

The Penguin Guide to Medieval 
Europe. By Richard Barber. 

Penguin £6.95. 14 046 633 9. 
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When we cross the Channel on holi- 
day, too often we take our language 
with iis in the bland confidence that 
Anglo-American will open up for us 
the European civilized world. The 
technology which overcomes so mnny 
barriers makes it easier to live without 
other languages. Bui readers of these 
four excellent books on (he medieval 
period will enter a world where the sea 
was a more formidable barrier than 
speech to those who t rave lied. Nobody 
then took n ship merely for n holiday. 
Yet there was constant intermingling 
of clerks, pilgrims, merchants, rulers, 
retinues and soldiers. Even if England 
was no! “conquered" after 1066, her 
royal family and nobility usually spoke 
English as a second language for 
j another three centuries. This political 
dominance of families, who were often 
actually thought .to be alien, is a 
leading theme of Michael Clanchy’s 
ran and scholarly history of England 
and her rulers from the Norman Con- 
quest till the death of Edward I. 

It is quite a difficult period for a 
'newcomer. However -easily we may 

Sky-fi 

Early Man and (he Cosmos. By Evan 

IUdtaahj»m^«;;-r- ihr.'v 
Heinemarm £14.95 
434 31108 1. 

In his well researched and superbly 
illustrated book, Evan Hadingham 
re-examines recent thinking on 
Stonehenge and other megalithic 
structures used, or thought to have 
been used, as astronomical observa- 
tories. He also investigates the beliefs 
of ‘‘sky watchers” el&eyvhcre, from the 
Babylonians and Egyptians with their 
influence on our own culture, to those 
of the past and present inhabitants of 
Central America and South West 
USA. 

Why the juxtaposition of these'quite 
different cultures? Mr Hadingham's 
t jienie is that our modern insistence on 
scientific accuracy and knowledge for 
Its own sBkc have left us very liltlo 
comprehension of societies with no 
need for such pedantry. Theso 
societies, interested us they were, nnd 
are, by astronomical events developed 
“skywatching" obsessions as deep as 
pur own but with different motives - 
largely. those of religion and ritual. 

The author's studies of the Maya 
and South West Indian cultures arc 
^fascinating and detailed, nnd demons- 
trate how unimaginative and arid 
much recent thinking about European 

S reliterate societies has been. Eartv 
fan and the Cosmos will be af great 
interest to tpose tyho arc* stirred by the 
mysterious , ruins of:. jicOlithlc arid 
brOnzc-agc Britain arid Europe, both 
! archaeologists and laymen. 

. C C Crewdsoti 

Read on 

'The Practice of History. By O R Elton 
(Flamingo, £2.50. 0 00 654068 6 ). "I 


know that what I have to say ntay at 
times appear offensive" - could' any 
prefatory words be more calculated to 
make one read on? This monograph, 
by the celebrated Tudor historian , first 
appeared in 1967; and by the severity 
ot its strictures on wbut Professor 
Elton deemed erroneous In the histor- 
ical attitude and method, fluttered not 
a few academic ! dovecotes. It r£ads, 
quite as forcefully arid persuasively 
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grasp the grim Norman presence from 
the Baveux Tapestry, with its trail of 
severed limbs and running men, we 
have at once to leurn how a realm sa 
brutally subjugated went on ulmost 
without pause in he strongly and 
skilfully governed. The Anglo-Saxon 
inheritance was basic. Villagers and 
townsmen continued to experience an 
age-old routine of local assemblies, 
justice and the Christian year. Yet the 
realm was ruled from the top by a 
succession of foreign families, mostly 
from parts of what we now call France, 
succeeding each other as king followed 
king, but always as aliens angering 
their predecessors. Astonishing skills 
in administration were displayed by a 
series of bright young Ranulfs, Rogers 
and Peters, familiars of the king's 
household but born the other side of 
the Channel. In fact, Clanchy divides 
the English history of this time into the 
three periods of Normans, Angcvins 
and Poitevins. There is a hint of 
contrivance here, iti comparing what 
were not strictly similar groupings, but 
the general intention nnd effects are 
very good. Dr Cinnchy explains the 
emergence of n sturdy, virtually 
“national” monarchy out of Gallic 
tutorship more clearly than previous 
scholars. It is rare for a textbook to he 
such compulsive reading. 

Medieval writers sometimes simpli- 
fied their world into those wlio fought, 
those who prayed and those who 
laboured. But monks were clearly and 
above all men who lived for organized 
prayer. The world believed that this 
was valuable not just for the monks 
themselves but for their benefactors 
and also for those far whom they 
prayed. This is why kings and nobeis 
poured so much wealth into the crea- 
tion of abbeys, and the abbeys were 


able to stay rich till (he world cried 
enough. Hugh Lawrence has written a 
lucidly organized and scholarly book 
to show how the religious life de- 
veloped in western Christendom, from 
the earliest monks of the desert to the 
friars- not monks at all - who aimed to 
christianize a world of towns and 
universities. Ibis is a very careful 
book, neither starry-eyed nor cynical. 
Lawrence communicates a deep 
admiration for the order and beauty of 
Cluniac monas deism, though he does 
not venture very far in explaining how 
under the bad abbot Pons the steady 
routine could change so suddenly into 
violent rebellion. There is a huge 
literature on monastirism, but to my 
knowledge no short, first-class, up-to- 
dnlc survey like this one. 

Philippe Contamine’s magisterial 
study of war in the Middle Ages has 
been well translated by Michael Jones. 
But it remains a work characteristically 
French in idiom. War is taken as n 
independent concept with the declared 
aim of showing how it affected and was 
influenced by the human environment 
The intention seems to be to arrive at 
abstract, generalized truths, above 
merely particular treatments of war- 
fare. The book is divided into 
three parts: General Characteristics; 
Themes and Perspectives; and a huge, 
systematic Bibliography. In fact, the 


which innumerable precise details, 
lists and statistics have been poured. 
The effect Is of a series of learned 
lecture-notes on “Artillery”, “To- 
wards a history of courage", and so on. 
As a whole the book does not present a 
unitary thesis but a treasure-house of 
learning. That being so, it is a pity that 
a polyglot and even recherchf bib- 


liography should omit Maurice Keen's 
notable Laws of War in the Middle 


Of these four books, Richard Bar- 
ber's Penguin Guide to Medieval 
Europe is the only one actually written 
lo be taken on our cross-Channel 
holiday. Reading it at home will be just 
as much fun. But it is a little hard to be 
sure exactly vvho the expected readers 
are. Tourists who warn quite a lot of 
medieval history will be well served, 
but they must be prepared to visit just 
the places Richard Barber likes best, 
because his guide is not comprehen- 
sive, and to accept his history as wholly 
true, because he gives neither notes 
nor hints on further reading. It is not 
fair to quibble, fur the book is full of 
good matter and well written. It is 
divided into four sections: Christen- 
dom (an account of cathedrals, chur- 
ches and religious orders); Empire and 
Nations (the Kingdoms of the world as 
seen from the mountain top); Lords, 
Princes and Vassals (on castles, town 
and villages); and the World of Learn- 
ing (schools universities, law and 
medicine). 

Some will be grateful for the 
detail of the architectural descrip- 
tions, others for the stimulating history 
explanations: why pilgrimages were 
made to particular places, why the 
castles of Britain arc different from 
those of Germany, and so on. My own 
preference was for the delightful sur- 
vey of medieval towns: from Regens- 
burg to Carcassonne, Ltibeck to Flor- 
ence, and many more. It is in the 
variety and wholeness of towns we may 
go back most convincingly to meet the 
middle ages. 

F R H Du Boulay 
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Terrorists and Social Democrats. The 
Russian Revolutionary Movement 
under Alexander 111. By Norman M 
. Nalmark, 

• Harvard University Press, £21125. 0674. 
87464:1 , 

A History of Russia'.- By NkhoUp V 
RlasanovaKy. (Fourth etUCIoii)' 


Oxford University Press £19.50. 0 19 
503361 2 ' 


' Some idealistic young people fejt it 
■ their duty to blow up the Tsar Liber- 
ator in 1881. Over subsequent decades 
• their successors' bloodily did to death 
i many loyal officials and ministers. 
Theif motives were* hazy and their 1 • 

. logic (puddled, biit. their stubborn 
persistence convinced the world that 
theirs was a righteous struggle against , 
L oppression. 

°' 1 ' •*• • L f-t't vj -y," r‘- 




This guidebook, to the- talkative, 
frustrated optimists of revolutionary 
Russia makes excellent use of tsarist 
archives. Alexander's "police and 
ministers were astonishingly succesful, 
yet they transformed rather than des- 
troyed the movement. Professor 
Nalmark wanders at “Ifae ability of 
tsarist ' Russia to produce desperate 

a men arid women who cQn- 
; wlth frightening regularity, to 
hurl themselves against the brick wall 
of • autocracy yet shows how the 

humane attitudes of. officialdom may 
be in paty responsible. If you- arrqst 
5851 ; troublemakers' pver thirteen 
; years; it seems unwise to let off 5482 of 
them with little more than a (faution,- 
The change? of those underground 
years: were agnlfioant ■ for the reyolu: 


tion, in. a blurred confusion that would 
have infuriated Lenin. Activist groups 
■°» St Petersburg moulded Russian 
wdal democracy more effectively than 
.2* father-figure the exiled 
: “lskhanov. All these, developments • 
-m explained. againsfa lively backcloth 
or tales from' the archives of argument 
and amasstaatfon, plots, strikes, bank 
■ r °xv ^ti-ayals and . disasters. 

. Nicholas RJasanoVsky can offer few 
■such excitements. That his 'textbook 
History o/Rtws/ahasrcacheda dutiful- 
ly Updated . fourth .edition demons- 
. trat^ its solid reliability, The dry tones 

{ d{da , c ^ Sai PenueSe the 

■5S28- u If a ftcat meat that reduces . 

• a. , ant l thdir economic , and' 


The 
path of 

Empire 


The British Empire 1558 - 1983. Bv T 
O Lloyd. 

Clarendon Press Oxford £19.50. 0 19 
873024 1. 



Four centuries ago, as Professor Lloyd 
points out, men and women who wc 
might otherwise think to be models of 
compassion, took human slavery for 
granted: four centuries hence, should 
it survive that long, the human race 
may look back upon our meat-eating 
(and it is not a vegetarian who writes 
this) with a frisson of disgust. Thus, he 
sagely concludes, “moral revulsion is 
not the best way to understand the 
path of empire". 

The studiously non-judgmcntal 
stance of his book is one of its major 
attributes. This large degree of detach- 
ment, plus the broad learning that 
informs and fuels every section, the 
lightness with which that learning is 
worn and condensed, and the shaping 
skill that brings clear articulation ana 
proportion to every chapter, will make 
the book no outstandingly useful ac- 
quisition to a host of history depart- 
ments. 

“Imperialist”, as applied to any 
contemporary political initiative, 
whichever side or the curtain, cannot 
be other than pejorative. Professor 
Lloyd finds it so tarnished and defaced 
a verbal coin, and one now so impre- 
cise in its usage that he eschews it 
altogether, preferring to specify in 
more particular terms whether it is 
imperial enthusiasm, imperial expan- 
sion, closer imperial unity politically or 
closer integration economically that is 
being discussed. 

One Is ’struck 'again, tritely maybe 
but forcefully, by now arbitrary and 
contingent the whole process of 
empire-building was from start to 
finish. The old crack that Britain 
accrued her possessions in a fit of 
absence of mind still seems partly true. 
The suspicion that overseas territories 
would cost more to settle, defend and 
maintain than one could ever extract 
out of them economically was early to 
arise and was never to be wholly 
quieted. 

Time and again, one is impressed by 
the slightness of the moves and the 
insignificance of the sums needed to 
secure enormous expanses of land that 
were, only a few years later, to be 
regarded as economically vital and 
strategically essential. Yet even these 
niggardly expenditures were dubbed 
prodigal by anti-imperialist retren- 
chers. There never was a single epoch 
when the British mood could Be said to 
be unequivocally imperialist. Even the 
Nineties, usually thought of as the 
heyday of imperialism, were shot 
through with the doubts and misgiv- 
ings so unforgettably expressed in 
Kipling’s “Recessional”. 

Young students of this book, 
whether they read it continuously or 
refer to it for particular areas or topics, 
will be the first generation to view the 
British Empire as a dosed historical 
enterprise (well, yes - there’s still 
[until 1997] Hong Kong, Gibralter, 
and, of course, the Falklands - Profes- 
sor Lloyd, with a fine sense of Us 
long-term importance, gives the 1982 
War fully five lines) begun, roughly, at 
the start of the reign of the First, and 
ended, to all intents and purposes, in 
the middle of the reign of the Second 
Elizabeth. 

When I remember my own school- 
days, with our masters complacently 
assuring us that those bright red atlas 
ejqjanses would, if anything, grow 
wider yet (the Empire reached its 
apogee about 1920, with the tempor- 
ary earnings of the First War) and 
when 1 recall Churchill's wartime 
avowal “I haye not become the King’s 


^ .fehglcd '^th fiatiV 6 Russiap. 1 Tevolu-, 7 P - P D il'Tnm 


begin to feel very, vety old. ‘ Great 
Britain has lost an Empire and not yet 
found a role"; remarked the on-the- 
wHole friendly Dean Acheson 7 and 
she still seems to be lookfng. 

7"7': : : ya»ita> I - 
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SHhe Tropic. By Tom Hopktnson. 


Sniphi nson £9.95. » w maw o- 

Hard as it is to believe nowadays, there 
SToace a time when the interesting 

2 controversial characters in tour- 
Sm were the journalists, and not 

^Tw^witness today the Daily 
Mror- and it is by no means alone - 
lurching precariously from one pohtic- 
fpSion to another, relying ever 
baeadngly on gimmicks and transpa- 

SKirts to make news, it is particu- 
larly Instructive to read Tom Hopkm- 
son's autobiography. 

Hopkinson, former editpr of Picture 
/tor in Britain, the magazine Drum in 
South Africa, and founder of the first 
postaraduate course in journalism 
Judies at a British university was 
utver an overtly political figure. In- 
deed, despite reading both volumes of 
ids autobiography and knowing him 
far a year when 1 studied under him, I 
still nave no clcnr idea where Ins 
political sympathies lie. His career was 
shaped by an intense dislike of pre- 
judice, hypocrisy mid pomposity, a 
diM ol the establishment and a 
search for the truth - often at cotisidcr- 
tbk risk to his own safely. 

The first volume of his autobiogra- 
phy, Of This Our Time (Hutchinson 
1982), gave a memorable account of 
Wnirre Post's life and denth and an 
evocative picture of life in London 
during the war. The second ond final 
volume, Under the Tropic, describes 
the difficulties of editing un investiga- 
tive picture magazine in South Africa 
in the most (rouoled days of apartheid, 
when rescuing one’s stuff from the 
dutches of the police or finding them 



Big Mac 

War Slaries: The Med ttc rranean 1 943- 
1945. By Harold MacmlUan 
Macmillan £18.00.0 333 37198 4. 

The author's own phrase ‘‘Mediterra- 
nean merry-go-round” could hardly be 
bettered as u summing-up of this work , 
describing as it docs almost two and a 
half years of constant travel, political 
negotiations, contacts with kings and 
the famous, and ever increasing re- 
sponsibilities almost nonchalantly 
assumed. 

In January 1943 M a emu '.in became 
Minister Resident at Allier headquar- 
ters in North West Afrit-- *ased in 
Algiers, and from there b.^an the 
senes of letters to his wite which 
developed into the Diaries, here set 
out in n well produced book. His was 
the task of reconciling De Gaulle, 
jnrl not imfin«ihle ' 1 and 


” 

March 1947 - “A Symbol of British Industry Today? Steam-roller on a Coal-Site 
after one of Winter’s Many Snowstorms”! one of the Uluslratjons from Picture 
Post 1938-50, edited and with a new foreword by Tom Hopkinson (Chatto & 
VV Indus £8.95). Linking commentary and numerous reproductions of original 
double-page spreads combine In a fascinating piece of social history. 

sHSaSSSsis 


me mmi — — — - — : 

“attractive and yet impossible ana 
General Giraud, “obsolete”, so that 
there could be set up the Comtic 
Franqais de la Liberation Nationale, 
and thanks to him, the much photo- 
graphed handshake between them was 
more than an empty gesture. Hts 
success in Algiers was followed by the 
Allied invasion of Sicily and of the 
Italian mainland , and Macmillan 
found himself in Naples involved now 


in long discussions on ihc Italian 
Armistice Terms, on the possible 
abdication of Ihc Italian King, and hi 
H ead of the Italian Control Loin mis- 
sion. on the problem of treating a 
defeated enemy as a subsequent eo- 
bclligcrent. Again success was fol- 
lowed by more problems - in Athens 
near civil war nnd the setting up of the 
Regency, and the somewhat ml tact- 
able Tito in Yugoslavia, yet calm 
diplomacy prevailed, and Macmillan 
left the McdiicTranean theatre in May 
1945 a much praised and powerlui 

fi& Much of the fascination of the 
Diaries lies in the revelation of the 
other Macmillan - the family man. the 
omnivorous reader and the keen 
observer, whether of Victory Parades, 
historical rites, natural beauty or bat- 
tles uncomfortably near , but most of 
all of his fellow men, many of whom tie 
dismissed os “bores”. Not, however. 
Churchill (kind and considerate 
throughout), . Eden (understanding 
and appreciative). Generals Alexan- 
der and Eisenhower, whom he much 
admired, nor the Pope, with whom he 
liad two audiences, nor his invaluable 
Private Secretary, John Wyndham. 
Despite the lapse of time, there is an 
immediacy about this book , only to be 
dispelled by the sad realization that so 
many of those mentioned in it are now 
i. dcatl. _ . 


was repruuukA-u ,..v 
under the caption ‘The face that shook 
the world", awakening many people 
here to what constituted daily life in 
South Africa. f . 

But the most forceful pnrt of the 
bonk is the account of the Sharnevillc 
massacre of innocent black South 
Africans by the police. Hopkinson had 
the judgment, and 11 little luck, to have 
the only reporter and photographer on 
the snot , only to suffer the agony of the 
government refusing him permission 
to print a word or a picture for six 
months. The evidence of the Drum 
staff at the SharpeyiUc inquiry was 

subsequently crucial 111 discrediting the 
government s story. . 

Hopkinson was also present during 
itu- hist days of the straggle for 


Africans would all be brothers; his 
travels through East Africa sadly 
showed this to be far from the truth. 

A reliance on highly professional 
investigative journalism, backed up by 
photography of the highest order, to 
r 5. ill th a wc -in- 


ULiuiut aunj v, ...- ..■o;--- -- 1 

present the reader with a well-in- 
formed world picture on which to 
make responsible decisions, are the 
consistent characteristics of all the 
publications Hopkinson has worked 
on. Looking around for national pub- 
lications that reach such standards 
these days must in some ways be 
depressing for him. 

David Lister 


The greatest? 

Was Rab Butler really the greatest 
Prime Minister wc never had ? Judging 
by the account of him in Sir N'cholas 
Henderson's The Private Office 
OVcidSd and Nicolson £9.95). the 
answer must be an emphatic No. Sir 
Nicholas, who worked as Rab s Prin- 
cipal Private Secretary in the Foreign 
Office from October 1963 until the 
General Election of 1964, depicts him 
as clever, certainly, but unable to 


0 Eric Church 


make up his mind about anything. 
Even deciding whether or not to go to a 
diplomatic cocktail party could, it 
seems, cause endless debate. 

The hero of this elegant and enjoy- 
able book about “foreign secretaries l 
have known" is undoubtedly Ernest 
Bevin. It would be worth buying for 
the funny and touching portrait ot him 
alone, but it also succeeds, tn only 12 ? 
had two audiences, nor his invaluable 
politicians and post-war foreign pohey 
than is contained in many a weightier 

lorae ' Biddy Passmore 


The bright lights Wb odar ^ 

1J.1L/ £r RH^sToTThe Times: W.r j)cspfltch < 

. .. - .j.. ninrles. By Caroline Chapman. 


The Night Side of Londmi.Dy Rubcrt 
MKhray. Illustrations by Torn 
Browne. 

Paul Harris Publishing, Edinburgh 
£7.95. 0 86228 082 6 . 

If you smile to be told that Piccadilly 
gets its name from the Place of Pecca- 


dectmini); while Suburbia is well- 
nrovldcd with local theatres, and is 
1 , ti„, imiiii nf frcuuenting 


flic v^sl Enil. But some things have a 


1902 to Robert Machray and his illus- 
trator, Tom Browne. Your guide is a 
decent fellow, and his occasional allu- 
sions to the risqud, the impoverished, 
or the squalid will not disturb your 
sense of good clean fun. So that when, 
for example, the Fair in Frail Flesh is 
draWn to your attention, you will not 
be aware that there is any real vice 

I. 11 IL .In.la ic fnr 


w aware mat mere is nnj i«.b» *■— 

attached to It. Whether your taste is for 
a Shilling Hop at the Halborn Town 
Hrili or a Masked Bail at Covent 
Garden (admission, one guinea), you 
will find something to divert you in 
Machray’s descriptive vignettes. , 

' Some things will surprise you: the 
pubs don’t close until after midnight; 
police raids have killed off all but one 
Night Club (and that 0 model of 


Sie hands of foreigners; thot the city w 
subject to an “Amurncnn evasion 
each spring; and that although an 
all-niglS silting of Parliament , so ncof 
the siahts you may wish to see, you 
will S it much better fun to be in 

bC Tom Browne’s illustrations a re a 
delight; amusing and touching by 
turns, his drawings make their own 
3 comment Srith economy and 
nrccirimi. Let us hope that the pub- 
lishers who have re-issued this ag r p®“ 
able book, will not be hounded by the 
anti-discrimin at ion 1 ndu st ^ ‘ 


anti-discrimination j ■■■r --- 

at one particular sketch. It d p c 
willowy “ladies of the pavement be- 

hiod whom comes trotimgadetonnair 

Japanese. P 


Josephine Falk 


A grander world 

— Afmanv threads, en 


J Favourite pf the Gods. By Sybllle 
•®Wford. , 

^Modern Classics £3.50. U 86QW 

J n. till- a^fnul . 
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I ^Compass Error. By Sy MUe Bedford- achievement in . j n order to 

^oklodern Classics £2.95. 086068 worid than most of Us«n^ ^ |he 
■ 3p5. 5i • . show a^Lifffii-nocks of fortune 

informative introduction* 10 tKwc ^^fcpAfin^wiilins clear pri " 1 , 

M^utnefia-CompoM £rw. the j^ariSkarance , »Mj t g*« t 

A favourite of the Gv&i bo* 8 plcft^re to iltoris whri 

JWjDapleie in itself) do jjisoce to a nuns* on pnj ^ 5 wrk 
y^wtfo^style and Cor^epts who come to 1 if or th c fi rst 

Jro^yirtAvidtS) and ^hose demands to those , 

W.w reader 1 .me. ^uch that's rioglc 7 5 "j • , .. 

Jffimg'.Can ^aijqty iiiffirt. lor; ^the ■ . •• • _ , '.t-- 1 - ' 77 '.: 


Russell of The Times: War Despatches 
And Diaries. By Caroline Chapman. 
ni^Hvman£i2.95.07135 14396. 

Earlicrchronlclcrsof William Howard 

Russell’s almost rijM 'fJSe 
ful career have established him as the 
first of war correspondents, not just in 
time but In quality. Caroline Chap- 
man's absorbmg and dashingly illus- 
™,"d account of his life autf times 
makes his primaiy all the more appa- 

rC Hnw the man could write! His 
Crimean despatches, especially those 

h£ H“wholc life became a de"> 0 " S tra- 
tlon that he who dares, ww/Thewg 
historv of the nud-nineteenth-cenuiiy 
S to arrange itself nto a senes of 

SefieldToVo^d ^freedom of 
rtouh.ed V .s whe, 

ne^swy; hut he escaped the 

oondents, and ended as ne pej 
Impartial if often impaMio ne d __ 

" ' 33 ® was as humane as 1 

■sgaSssass? 
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oitof^hetr coiripiox«t». .. 

bow lim- 
'flj^qs^iari doiely bOhpd. 


^J^ournSst’s.life may em 

Jediuii of a train Journey , bu! rated 
into> workof art. 


Parent, Teacher, Child 

Working together In children’s learning 
ALEX GRIFFITHS and DOROTHY HAMILTON 
In 1979 the PACT project was set up In an Inner Iniidon hortuigli to 
cnrotirage parent s to give regular help with their childrens ruling at 
home, nvc years laier ilie scheme Is In operatlun throughout London, rhis 
book explains how success was achieved. 

160 pages 

Paperback 0 416 36730 5 £3-95 

Race, Equality and Schools 

RICHARD WILLEY 

Students of education will And this an Indispensable guide through die 
complexities of race relations law nnd policy. The aitrhor looks at questions 
of curriculum, specialist services and the problems of the examination 

128 pages 

Paperback 0 416 383106 £393 

Education and Psychology 

Plato, Piaget and scientific psychology 
K1ERAN EGAN 

■Psychology of education- has long held a place in the curriculum for 
mining teachers; but wltai Implications can psychotogical thwj 
legitimately have for educational practice? In this dearly argued and lit e > 
bode Kleran Egan makes a direct attack on the current roleaf psychology In 
education, showing Important differences between psychologists and 
educators’ interests In topics such as learning, motivation and dcuJop- 
mem, and questioning the validity oT many of Piaget s fundamental ideas 

224 pages 

Hardback 0 416 381006 £1050 
Paperback 0 416 38110 3 £>4.95 

The Psychology of Reading 

. ALAN KENNEDY 

This new introductory text fulfils a need amongst both psychology 
education students for a book whldi deals with reading irt a way that 
explores areas beyond the strictly practical question o£ how if . teach 
children 10 . read. The book's concise and non-tcdmical style will be 
welajmcd as stimulating and demanding by experts and non-specialist 

general readers alike. ' 

^ 160 pages 

.'■Hardback 0416382207 £11.93 
Paperback 0.4J6 35940 X £4.95 
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Sir Cedric. By Roy Gerrsrd. 

GolJancz £4.95 

Sir Cedric is (he third and perhaps the 
best to date of Roy Gerrard's enter- 
taining, highly individual picture-book 
stories set in Olde (or fairly Olde) 
England: this lime (he Medieval. As 
before, it combines a charmingly dotty 
plot and cast with meticulous visual 
detail and some quite stunning near 
Pre-Raphaelite design. The undeman- 
ding ballad text in more or less ana- 
paestic verse (not unlike that of Stan- 
ley Holloway's "Albert and the Lion”) 
amiably reflects the brisk uncompli- 
cated character of the tale. 


subjects ("nor mean when their taxes 
were due. Nor did he go kissing their 
daughters as some wicked knights used 



to do.”) 

Setting forth to seek for adventure, 
he finds it by rescuing Fat Mntildn (also 
known as Matilda the Pure) from 
villainous Black Ned. who has lodged 
herin a neat castle which she practical- 
ly fills. ("Matilda, though fat, was a 
princess, you sec and could have any 
man that she chose.”) A joust, a 
courtship, a battle (Sir C. is no slouch 
when acting is required) a wedding 
feast - we nave it all. Or course, this 
joyfully clean and tidy fantasy, gules 
but no gore, should be firmly kept 
from anyone learning history - in spite 
of the careful costume and armour, the 
forest of silver birches, and the 
medieval daisies richly bordering the 
rustic lanes, where geese and drovers, 
pite Wtaetrard; f* frthw shd’htisti 
(all characters are made to look like 
roly poly toys) pursue their leisurely 
wny. 

Naomi Lewis 


Fair and have a Birthday Party (Andre 
Dcutsch £1.95 each) it is painfully clear 
that correctness of reading strategem, 



Elusive Settlement. Bv Barry Williams. 
Nelson £4.95. 0 17 445157 1 
The Glorious Revolution. By John 
Miller 

Longman £2.00. ft 582 35366 1 
The Revolution of 1688 In England. By 
J R Jones 

Weidcnfeld and Nicholson £12.95 297 
994670 and £5.95 99569 3. 

Seventeenth century England being a 
popular period at A level, it's fortun- 
ate that its major historians have 
published their research with (he clar- 
ity to make it accessible to school 
students. But there’s also room for 
books with more introduction to the 
period and guidance through its com- 
plexities. Elusive Settlement: Eng- 
land's Revolutionary Years 1637-170 J, 
in Nelson's new Advanced Studies in 
History scries, docs nil this and more, 
incorporating extensive extracts from 
primary sources, commenting on the 
ideas in secondary ones, and suggest- 
ing study exercises and methods of 
■consolidation. There’s an evaluative 
bibliography too, saying which bits of 
which books arc most worth reading. 
What it amounts to is a complete study 
guide rather than a textbook, and a 
good study guide at that, not just for 
the A level student but for the A level 
teacher. The collation of all this in- 
formation is just what takes the time in 
the preparation of an A level syllabus; 
the form of presentation and the 
suggestions for further work just what 


lingo 


A recent review of a new guide to 
Romany (Romani Rokkeripen 7b- 
^ivWvTfiS.Novombec-9) has-promp- < 
ted Brian Allen of Kirkbymoorslde to 
send Lingo some reminiscences of 
Yorkshire Romany “collected during 
years of teaching in a North Yorksliire 
town which liad a history of connec- 
tions with travellers 11 . 

Romany speakers, probably 
itinerant musicians and dancers, 
moved from central India to the West- 
ern Punjab no later than the third 
century Be and there they stayed till the 
ninth century ad. Then, for reasons 
that remain obscure, a wholesale 
migration north and west took place. 
Romany speakers were present In 
numbers In England and Scotland by 
the fifteenth century. 

It Is unlikely that the vocabulary of 
Romany ever much exceeded 5,000 


^ ^ V liW ****** WVUVI 

authorities bewail the extent to which 
both vocabulary and grammar had 


1894 of a family don in North Wales 
speaking a much purer form of 
Romany, the adulteration continued 
.apace till the language has become 
more or less a version of English 
.interlaced with Romany words. 

Back to Mr Allen: 


; Mortey-; cannot; buy this handy little 
book: you hay* to "" “ " * 


HbH4a-)iT<s , -ri , iiriTanBe~ 


and JgcquiB site 


-outs which a 

Park, go 111 tne'Garden, frolic At the 


tale about kindliness overcomingdiffl . 
cuRy and IMs very satisfying to moke . 
;*W train gp oftug-aMog/i ■« u <i, v i 

Victoria Neumark 


the tired brain may be searching for the 
night before your A level double 

period. 

So why do I feel slightly cheated by 
this book? Is it because after teaching 
seventeenth century England for more 
than a decade. I’ve done the collating 
already? Is it because some of the 
study exercises could have been (of 
course they weren’t) lifted from my 
own repertoire? (“Write a brief assess- 
ment of Pym’s 17 April speech’’; 
“Draw up a month by month chronolo- 
gy of the Long Parliament” ; “Recap on 
what you have understood by the word 
settlement in the Interregnum”). Why 
should 1 be anything less than grateful 
for all this help? Perhaps the idea of 
giving this book to A level students 
carries a’ hint of substance for the 
popular theory that there’s a book 
which “she” gels it all from. It’s not 
that I want to perpetuate mystique, 
just not to devalue the teacher’s role. 
Perhaps the answer is to select judi- 
ciously from the book while emphasiz- 
ing the importance of following its 
lends to other sources, particularly the 
primary ones which for this period arc 
easily available. Because spoon-feed- 
ing can be just as bad for the teacher as 
the taught; we’re all learning together, 
and sometimes need to be able to sink 
or swim on our own. So thank you, 
Nelson and Mr Williams, but with a 
certain reservation. 

From a new series to a well-estab- 
lished one; The Glorious Revolution is 
one of the latest of Longman's Seminar 


“Where's tha gotten t’awd juckal frev, 
mush? 

Bowt it frev a chava last Setterda. 
Is’t a cushti juckal, mush? Diz he nash 
on a bit? 

Nay, he’s radged - teeal’s alius down. 

Weean't deea nowtl 
Leeaks trashed ti me, mush. 

Aye, he is - frittened o’ his own 
shadder. 

What's thi bewer think on't? 

Nut mitch. She i'n’t ower fond o’ 
■■ vj. — i . juckals, tha knaws. 

Paid a fair bit of lower for him then, 
mush? 

Aye. Twenty-fahve quid's worth. Bud 
Ah reckon Ah’s gotten a jibber.’’ 
Mr Allen glosses the Yorkshire words 
thus- t'mvd, the old (used without 
regard to age); frev , from; teeal, tail; 
jioher, shirker. 

The Romany items are: juckle or 
juckal, a diminutive of luck, from 
Romany jook, a dog; mush a vocative 
from Romany woosh, man; chava and 
bewer, boy and girl, from Romany 
chava or chavl and bewer or buer 


variant of Northern English dialect 
rodgy, mad. Lower , loure , tome, re- 
ward, money, was standard English till 
the. sixteenth century (from Old 
French louier, reward) but later be- 
came thieves’ cant (though there may 
be two words confused, here). 1 

William T McLeod 




Studies in History series, whose com- 
bination of text, documents and bib- 
liography needs no introduction. John 
Miller presents a clear analysis of the 
road to 1688 and the lasting consequ- 
ences of revolution - the entrenchment 
in (he constitution of a kind of liberty 
but even more of property; the estab- 
lishment of a government which could 
at last raise money and wage war 
without being hamstrung by the tax- 
payers; the victory of pragmatism over 
enthusiasm; a kind a toleration. 

Like J R Jones, whose The Revolu- 
tion of 1688 in England is now in a 
second edition, John Miller empha- 
sizes the importance of anti-popery, a 
force not much defined or understood 
but furiously felt, but he does not agree 
with Professor Jones’ thesis that James 
H whs systematically setting about 
establishing absolute monarchy in 
1687-8, just as his subjects thought he 
w«s. Either way, the Queen’s pregnan- 
cy was crucial; it was as easy - easier - 
to produce a spurious son as a genuine 
one and the King's fervour to recon- 
vert his country aid nothing to suggest 
he wouldn't do it. 

Professor Jones' local detail on the 


intense and dramatic years of convic- 
tion shouldn't be discounted; the fai- 
lure of their experiments wns a vital 
prerequisite for the acceptance of 
I689’s expedients. 

Jessica Saraga 


Novymir 


Russia: A Modern History. By David 
Wamea. 

University Tutorial Press £3.24. 7231 
0868 8 


Brezhnev (1976): “The struggle to 
consolidate the principles of peaceful 
coexistence . . . remains the main 
element of our policy towards the 
capitalist states.” 

Reagan (1981): “So far D6tentc’s 
been a one way street which the Soviet 
Union has used to pursue its own 
aims." 

Throughout this volume, David 
Wames cleverly uses documentary 
evidence such as this to illustrate the 
twin themes of conflict and of the 
importance of the individual in mod- 
ern Russian history. Eye-witness 
accounts appear in every chapter and 



is street traders’ slang, probably via 
cushy from Romany kushto, good; 
nash is Romany Hash or nasher. to run; 
trashed Is Romany trash to frighten. 
Mr Allen asks about two words, 


winded as a Frankie Howerd joke and 
would send most pupils of less than 
good O level standard reaching for 
their “Pocket Oxfords” every few 
lines. A useful glossary at the end does 
little to rectify this. 

The content is extremely thorough. 




imviiiutiwiiui w rviikUf — — . 

throughout with adequate reference to 
social history and how political events 
have had an effect on the ordinary 
Soviet citizen. This js especially the 
case in a well-written section, "Life In 
Stalin's Russia”. As in nearly all school 
texts on Russia, however, the role of 
the Socialist Revolutionary Party is 
underplayed. They were the largest 


and most popular party before 1918 
and yet receive no more than a few 
scant references in this volume. 

Neither is much emphasis placed on 
Soviet technological advances since 
the war (eg the Space Race) nor on the 
regime’s record on human rights and 
its preoccupation with achieving ex- 
cellence in sport. 

However, the book has many other 
redeeming features; The layout is 
superb, consisting of masses of cleariy 


perceptible. 1 Hardly surprisingly, every 


well-chosen photographs which really 
enhance the text rather than merely 
appearing as decoraitive edges to the 

•>.' .‘MW Hartley 


Endangered Lives, Public Health in 
Victorian Britain, by /Anthony Wohi 
(Mdthuen £7,95) is a vivid and scholar- 
ly account of the diseases and appalling 
sanitary conditions in the last century, 

ful *- to change them. 

. '■ Peter Parker 
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dement of retrenchment , , of 
JL drawing in of horns, is appa- 
rent in museum holiday uctivi- 
f^ties over the Christmas hoh- 
L TTie reasons arc chiefly twofold: 
f^nfre sources and lack of support, 
ffi-steffed and undcr-finnnccd dc- 
Iniments are most likely to cut back in 
Sriod when they have to compete 
“¥hnew toys, short days am! rotten 
father The moral is that if you want 
5 museum to go on entertaining 
? in tlic winter holidays, you d 
Sergo along mul pun m now 


Learnt societies nre wont to in- 
tend towards young people at the 
Sc season and produce their most 
.musing professor, supported bv 
S. experiments, even buns and 
SngC squash. These lectures cm. be 
^useful to youngsters considering 
their careers, for exim.ple the Royal 
rriteEC of Surgeons puts on The 
Sub-former and Medicine every 
nar Unfortunately, this has already 
ken place, but there arc a tew 
scheduled for after Christmas. 

Activities in the halls of culture 
cover a wide range, bur two frequent 
themes are Christmas pust and Christ- 
mas abroad. Most museums and gal- 
leries will be closed on December 
24-26 and January 1 . Events are free 
unless a price is given. 

The National Gallery, Trafalgar 
Square, London WC2, lias prepared a 
Jliz sheet “Christinas Past, Christmas 
Present”, at three levels, infant, junior 
and senior, which will be available 
between December 22 rmd January 6. 

It lies in witli an udult leaflet on 
Nativity paintings for the belief it ol 
family visits, and leads to the only 
painted Christmas pud in the gallery. 

The gallery has also opened its first 
exhibition designed tor children . 
which explains the symbolism of a 
single work, the "Adoration ot the 
Kings" by Jan Ciossaeri. 

Lecture demonstrations for 10 to 
16-year-olds will explain some of the 
leermiques used by the Old Masters 
'Golden Oldies” - eurlv Italian altar 
pieces (January 2), "Cm to Work With 
an Egg’* - tempera painting ( January 
3). "what's Behind it All” - the 
reverse side of paintings (January 4), 
and “Striking Otis ” -demonstration o 
oil painting. (Janunty 5). These will all 
start at Jjlftpiu with queue tickets 
issued at 2.31). 

. The National Portrait Gallery round 
the corner has produced a quiz work 
sheet for children over eight based on 
(lie Tudur non rails. You can indue a 
beau!* competition and find the 
present that doesn't fit. The Tate 
Gallery, Miliitunk. SWI. olfeis chi I 
fan's tours on December 27 ami 28. 
and January 3, 4. U) and 1 1 . all stalling 
at the Christmas tree at 1 1.30. 

The British Museum, (ire.it Russell 
Street, London WC’1 . 1ms produced a 
trail to odd in the existing series on 
Egypt, India, China, Greece mid Ro- 
nan Britain. This is a dragon trail 
rated on the special exhibition on 
Chinese ornament, ‘The Lotus and 
the Dragon”. 

Tha Museum of London, London 
Wall,EC2, bases a fortnight of fun on 
fa Toys and Games exhibition, 
featuring toys and games of the la*t_2lH) 
years from rhe museum's collection. 
Tne varied programme runs from 
December 29 to Januury 13, except for 
public holidays and Mondays, a 
includes several workshops on jigsaw 
Prates, cut-out toys, model theatres, 

* soldiers and much more. On January 
10 there is a visit to Thorp's, model 
““here, for which ticket* must be 
obtained in advance. For those and 
more details about the holiday octivi- 

: Press Office (01-600 3 ‘ 

Bstinal Green Museum 
ChWbodd, Cambridge Heath Re 
London E2, is naturally also stronf 
“ys and games, but its Holiday pi 
l^je^s inspired by its exhibit! 

* . Jj'dt Of Christmas with the f 

packer Prince”, which continues until 
■January 20. On December 27 and 
joucan make a rat or mouse 
: Vs learn to dance in it; on 

31.' there is a workshop on 
' • Christmas traditions, with 

SMf and on January 3, the Wi| 

* Armourer of the R 

^^WtoJaintheir Sfcjlts. OnDeoem 
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ii local television station, using an old 
press in the museum. An exhibition of 
scientific toys is also planned. 

As well as the usual Christmas plays 
and pantos, some theatres put on free 
shows in their foyers. 

The National Theatre, South Bank, 
London SEI, ha* some ticket events 
based on various forms of storytelling, 
hut those sell out early In the foyer of 
the Olivier Theatre lherc will bo a 
Punch and Judy show nt 4.llUpm and 
G.inipm on December 27; different 
puppets on December 22 rmd 31 and 
January 4. Rosv the Gown on Decem- 
ber 29 and January 5, and a wire- 
wulking circus act on January 3. all at 
5.30pm. 

The Barbican Centre, London EC2, 
has a “New Year’s Teddy Bear Con- , 
cert” on January 2 at 5.0ftpm (only 
£3.80 if accompanied by a teddy bear). 

As well as suitable music there will be 
personal and film appearances by 
distinguished bears. In the foyer until 
January 5 arc recreations of designs by 
E J Taylor for Christmas displays in 
Tiffany's windows, on the theme of St 
Nicholas and the elves. 

At the Commonwealth Institute, 
Kensington High Street, London W8, 
the Zuriya perToitncrs will sing songs 
and tell stories from Africa nnd the 
Caribbean, from January 2-8 at 2.3U 
and 3.45pm. 

The National Maritime Museum, 
Greenwich, London SE8, has a film 
programme which is free, but children 
will first have to pay 5ftp entrance to 
the museum, or 75r> for a combined 
ticket which also admits them to the 
Old Royal Obseivatory, and they must 
be accompanied by an adult. The films 
are Murder Ahoy with Margaret 
Rutherford on December 27 and 28; 
To the Ends of the Earth, the story of 
Sir Ranulph Fiennes’s trnnsalobe ex- 
pedition on January 2 ana 4; and 
Shamrock, Last of the Line , about a 
restored Cornish barge on January 3. 
all at 2.30pm. At the planetarium m 
old Observatory there will be 
programmes on December 27 and -8. 
At 2.3ft “A Voyngc to Halley’s Comet 
_..d at 3.30 “Some Interesting Stars 


Victorian invention to all the family on 
December 27-29 and 31. and January 2 
and 3 at 3 . 0 Upm. Free tickets wHI be 


te a ndn-dancing Punch 
show. All these events itart 

; ; ■. i. _ 

- Museum, Exhibition' 
•W^lAnikfet.S^, adds.sdme iaea- 

IQhai .-J . J ■ 


-S"? Whdnjtratitins to its regular flint 


ijff^unientary clastic, followed by 
■SKS?*? .cdtinfertarl On Track for 
WfJtyhTiQ: On December 27-29 at 
of the 3 
cfciiinjis bi iw», 

: • ' 

.-.ftf 'I-.,.! *• • *■ 


a Million of hands-on experiments, 
can be tried between 11.3U and 
4.30pm. Finally, members of the 
Radio Society will give an introduction 
to amaS 5dio af2.30pm on January 

where every imaginable variant on the 

SS&liaSrs 


her 22 and a children’s opera company 
performing music for Chnstmas at 
11.30 on January 2. There vn\l be 
Christmas stones from wwnd 4he 
world for the over-sixes on January 2, 
homing in on Christmas in 0^®“ on 
January 3 and Christmas m Poland on 
January 4, all at 10.30. The last two will 
be followed by entertainments _ by 
Greek and Polish children at 12.30 on 


the appropriate day 

The Museum of Scl 


lence and Indus- 


Steam Toys, at 7.00pm on January Z. 
with a talk on the models concerned. . 

Bradford Industrial Museum is to 
run a weaving course for 8 to 1 4-yeat 1 - 
olds from January 3-5. It will cost G 
for the whole course which can be 
booked on 0274-631756.' 

The National Museum of Photogra- 
Film and Television, Prince s 


The National Museum of Woles, 
Cardiff, will be showing video prog- 
rammes on natural history subjects 
twice daily at U. 00am and 2.00pm. Its 
activity sheets have been augmented 
bv one relating to its new exhibit on 


The Royal Scottish Museum, Edin- 
burgh, is showing a mixed selection of 
films oh December 27, 28 and 31 and 
January 4 at 1 1 .00am and 2.00pm. An 
art competition with anything in the 
museum as a subject will be held on 
December 27-31. Hoggs Castle 
Museum, Glasgow, draws on its “Alice 
in Wonderland” exhibition for a auiz 
and games for children, and the Glas- 
gow Art Gallery and Museum is orga- 
nizing a programme of films on Janu- 


«.,U Hi - 

will cost adults 3C1p and children 15p. 
plus the entrance fee. 

The Jodrell Bank Planetarium , Mac- 
clesfield, is repealing “The Slnr of 
Bethlehem'' oil December -7-31) and 
January 2-6 at 2.30 and 3.45pni. 
Tickets are £2, or £1 for children and 
senior citizens, and the Visitor Centre 
will also be open from 2.00-5.n0pm. 

The Royal Institution, 21 Albemarle 
Street, London Wl, can lay claim to 
having originated the Christmas lec- 
ture business, now in its 155th course. 

In "The Message of the Genes ' Dr 
Waller Bodmer FRS explains how 
much wc know about the information 
contained in nucleic acids. The lec- 
tures arc on December 20, 22, 28 and 
31 and January 2 and 4, ail at 3.00pm. 
Course rickets are £4 for children aged 
10-17, and they will pay £1 for single 
rickets available on the day only. If you 
miss the lectures and Ihc BBC televi- 
sion broadcasts, it is now possible to 
buy the video recording. 

The Hornlman Museum, Forest 
Hill, traditionally opens its lecture hall 
on Boxing Day at 2.00pm for the 
Director's lecture. This year David 
Boston will talk about Man, Plains and 
Prairies, with a variety of illustrations. 
The Royal College of Surgeons, 35(43 
Lincoln s Inn Fields. London WC2A 
3PN. will tell the Medical Story of Man 

in Space at 3.00pm on Jamifliy 4, 
followed by refreshments. Send an sae 
to Miss Napper of the Surgical Train- 
ing Office to obtain tickets. 

The Royaj Institute of British 
Architects, 66 Portland Place, London 
Wl , is organizing two study days for 
young designers. “Makespace” for 8 to 
13-year-olds on January 5 will use 
building dements to make spaces for 
working, eating etc. The “Archilecure 
Workshop” for 14 to 17-year-olds will 
be held at the Five Dials Gallery in 
Covent Garden, and a mapped trail 
around the area will be followed by a 
project to design a building foe the 
Jubilee market site- Both sessions are 
from 9.30-2.30, cost £1 .50 and must be 
booked in advance through Sheena 
Parsons at the RIBA (01-580 5533). 
which will be closed from December 21 
until January 2. 

The Royul Society or Aria, 8 John . 
Adam Street. London WC2, has in- 
vited the librarian of HM Customs and 
Excise to talk on “Smugglers Yes ter-' 
day and Today” on January 2 at 
2.30pm, Children over 12 who would 
like to go should write to the Assistant 
Se^mtety-' (Lectures) ! 1 ■ ! ' : 
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RESOURCES/ VIDEO 


Maths for 
parents 


Mathematics for the Parents or Young 
Children 

Nine videotapes, each costing £29 .VII 
+VAT; complete set £25tl+VAT 
Handbook written by Ernest Choat £3 
National Audio Visual Aids Library, 
Paxton Place. Gipsy Road. London 
SE279SR. 


The rationale behind the production of 
this series of nine videotapes is both 
interesting and unusual. The tapes arc 
intended to help teachers explain to 
parents the relevance of mathematics 
In young children's education. They 
even show how parents can come into 
the classroom to help and suggest that 
.ionic schuoi might like lu set up a 
parents' maths group to conic in and 
assist with project work. 

Each of the 20-minute tapes deals 
with ii particulur niHlhcmnlicsi] topic 
such as order, sorting, position, find 
number. Most of them consist of 
edited scenes of young children work- 
ing in school. In ndollion, there are 
interviews with the teachers and with 
parents to expluin wlmt is going on. 


The age range dealt with is early 
infant, so much of (he content is 
relevant for pre-school education. Wc 
sec lots of practical play activities, and 
the programmes try to explain that 
within them lurks a rich variety of 
mathematical learning. What to the 
untrained eye is mere sloshing around 
of paint is in fact an early stage in the 
development of the notion of “order". 

Teachers and play group leaders 
must be familiar with eager parents 
who are keen to see their children start 
learning their tables at the age of six. 
These programmes are good at pre- 
senting the argument that much is to be 
learnt troni structured practical activi- 
ties. Dr Choat is a recognized expert in 
this field and he plays his part well. 

I showed the tapes to a group of 18 
local primary teachers following on 
in-service mathematics course. None 
-Qf (them' would buy the tapes. The 
'.sirapfesitirobltsrh is cost, \ rThe\t#pUqbls 


t6uld not afford £250. If the PTA tried 
to buy them, then the cost with VAT 
and postage is even higher. And since 
the scope of the tapes is restricted to 
first-year infant work, their acquisition 
is something of a luxury. 

Also the programmes are rather 
repetitive, we sec a line of children 
marching through the playground as 
part of the “order" programme. The 
same mprch Is featured in another 
programme to illustrate “direction”. It 
is nice to see how different mathema- 
tical concepts crop up in the same 
activity, but seeing tha same kind of 
scene oyer and over again can become 
wearing. 

The series hopes to show the rele- 
vance of the infant activities in later 
School life, but the only scenes of older 
children show a junior class making a 
frieze. Not much time is given to this 
and the same frieze pops up in each 
programme. 

The scries is an excellent idea but it 
is too narrow. The programmes could 
have covered a wider age range, said 
the teachers, who watched them. Cer- 
tainly teachers would like to have 
video material to cxplnin to parents 
some of the things going on in school. 
Where an l.c.a. has separate! infant 
schools there would probably be more 
commitment among staff to purchase 
ihg infant level material such ps this, 
but an the wholeiit ivllt be: at most 
value to playgroup leaders lo sfrOw to' - 
. their hclnefc in ihW cbiilcfjjt of, pre- 
school play groups the tapes and the 
liclpful booklet would provide good 
support. 1 ,■ 1 , . - 

Andrew' Rothery 


EASTERSCHOOL 

The Ifl85 BFi Easter School will bo held 
at the NUT? education centre at Stoke 
Rochford Hall, Lines from March 30- 
Aprll 3, teachers new to media ' ' 
education will have the cha nee 16 try but 
teachifigmatertal?.apd undertake - 
practical video wo ricDetaSs from Julie . 
Maher, 6FiEducatlon.(tel: til-4374355}. 



More puff than pastry 

Margaret Jepson tries out a new collection of programmes 
for the home economics classroom 


Basic Foods Cookery Demonstrations 
By New Generation Home Economics 
VHS or Betamax 

Price : £8 a month to hire or£23 to buy 
Trotman and Co, 12-14 Hill Rise, 
Richmond, Suney TW10 6UA. 

This video is a collection of six 15- 
mlnute programmes, each of which 
has been sponsored by a particular 
manufacturer or company: the Sea 

Council, SHvct Spoon Sugar and the 
Milk Marketing Board. This approach 
Is familiar to those home economics 
teachers who subscribe to the New 
Generation Home Economics service 
but it appears to be less successful in 
video form. There is no attempt by the 
sponsors to do anything other, than 
present their product in the best poss- 
ible light, an understandable bias 
perhaps, but regrettable since an edu-' 
cntlonal video on basic foods should 
offer more than mere promotional 
material. 

Each module is said to give “essen- 
tial details on nutritional value" but 
there is no reference to, or considera- 
tion of, the healthy varied diet as 
outlined in the NACNE report. Home 
economics teachers who are adapting 
their teaching to conform to the diet- 


ary guidelines recommended by the 
report would find' the modules on 
butter and cheese difficult to use. The 
need to reduce saturated fats in the UK 
diet does not preclude the use of 
butter, but the recipes for shortbread 
and sandwich fillings would have been 
more acceptable if there had not been 
undue emphasis on the use of butter to 
garnish vegetables. 

Similarly, the National Dairy Coun- 
cil demonstrated the versatility of 
,fjbs§sp.tytf nw.d*.iuireferwK»,tQ theiat 
content, concentrating the nutritional 
information on the calcium content of 
cheese. There is incidentally a mistake 
on the recipe given for Wensieydale 


Apple Puff in the conversion of metric 
measures (75g is not 12oz, even in 
Wensieydale). 

This less than realistic approach is 


also seen in the cookery demonstra- 
tions. With the notable exception of 
the module produced by the Milk 
Marketing Board, dishes are demons- 
trated irr Isolation, without reference 
to their use in the diet of a particular 
individual or family, to the nutritional 
information or often any other in- 
formation given about the food in the 
module. Inis separation of cookery 
techniques does not reflect modem 
classroom teaching in home econo- 
mics. Pupils of home economics are 
encouraged to acquire a range of skills. 


b 

only one of which is manual dexterity. 

The module on sugar concentrates 
on one aspect, the role of sugar in 
preservation, and would, therefore, be 
a useful introduction to a topic which is 
on most examination syllabuses but 
which is difficult to rover adequately 
within the limited time allocation given 
to home economics lessons today. 

It is difficult to gauge the level at 
which the cookery demonstrations 
.would .be rapsv useful. The skills de- 
monstrated are basic although the 
dishes arc not always suitable for 
beginners and yet information given 
during the demonstrations is often too 
vague to be useful to examination 
classes. The role of cookery demon- 
strations on the tape is limited in the 
classroom since there can be no in- 
teraction with the pupils, no real 
appreciation of texture, smell or taste. 
Also many children, if not their 
teachers, are sophisticated video view- 
ers and may feel that the foil race 
conversations, with the use of only one 
camera angle, gives the video a stilted, 
almost dated. Took. 

This video is, therefore, a rather 
unpalatable mixture with only three or 
four useful modules. Hardly good 
value for the new generation of pupils 
educated as home economists, not just 
rooks. 
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Music Theatre 
VHS cassette £34.95. 

Teltale International Ltd, 1 Bensbam 
Lane, Croydon, Surrey CRO 2RU. 


Epr onye, here Is a programme which, 
sewps exactly right as a videoensrottei' 
T! is neither embalmed television nor 
ono of tfrose “look,: we’ve got a video 
camera'' tajfos that seem to be flooding 
the educational market. Instead, it is a 
professional and colourful compilation 
•of four fol|y'Slnged dramatizations of 
, popular Childratvs music classics ..pro*- 
duced by Nfcw Zealand’s TV Nz. . • 

. Actually; the; one weak: item is the 
first. LUco 1 the. others, Peter and the 
Wolf is performed by actors who mime 

rather than dance. Althou 

visually good, they i 




Gloom and 

doom 


The Bio-Bombshell 
Information Takeover 
Both in the scries "Quest: Questions in 
Engineering Science and Tech- 
nology" 

VHS or Betamax, £29.95 each 
New Scientist/Quanla. 


These films are both, and equally, 
about a rich future and the end of 
everything familiar. On the whole. I'd 
say that it was their message oF gloom 
that got to me. They wouldbe intclligi- 
ble, more or less, to anyone over the 
age of about 10, but look to he aimed 
as fodder for sixth forms. 

Bio-Bombshell is a thumb-nail 
sketch of the science of bio-tech- 
nology. DNA's helical railway lines 
shunt about the screen , and it all seems 
intelligible enough. We sec how palm 
oil trees may be cloned, and thus 
overcome their natural failings. Wc 
see how sheep and goats may be made 
to bear each other's children and share 
characteristics fa scruffy woolly goat is 
trotted about as evidence). We sec 
academic entrepreneurs in pretty 
offices hoping to grow vaccines for 
killer diseases. We are made to fed 
churlish if we fret a bit about where it 
will end. 

The scientist-businessmen are dis- 
arming about their tinkering with the 
fundamentals of life. Taxed with being 
in the business of producing weird new 
humans or odd diseases or pruning out 
undesirable characteristics in unborn 
babies, they say two things and I 
believe neither ot them. One, they say: 
we can’t do it yet, or perhaps ever; 
two: controls are being set up. A 
sceptic would prefer to suggest that it’s 
sheep today and us tomorrow. Science 
is like that, and politics has never been 
strong enough to stop it. The trouble 
is, our science is remorselessly and 
wonderfully clever whilst our politics is 
inadequate and patchy. 

Information Takeover tells about a 
world of powerful computers and tele- 
phone networks, in which, says one 
man, we should think of all the 
computers, linked by computerized 
phones to each other, as one big 
computing system ; it transcends 
national boundaries and mostly serves 
the rich rather than the poor world, the 
currency and commodity speculators 
more than the peasant harvesting his 
crops. Duncan Campbell, scourge of 
controlled society, is wheeled on to 
talk about centralized computer files. 
Others come on with n line about 
individualism flourishing through per- 
sona] computers. 

I think we can probably survive the 
computers we have or know about, 
and probably can dredge more of 
benefit than aisbenefit from them. But 
then the film talks about the next 
generation of machines, which win 
“know” things, make inferences and 
decisions, which I suppose in some odd 
way will be tantamount to the capacity 
to exercise “will", 

Why should we not contemplate the 




I U J u M I 


set. The result is rather, a lot of running 
on the spot, some. dodgy camera work 
! and- a particularly Embarrassing^ final, 
march round and round the sanretree. 

■ However , It is a II very colourful, the 
wolfs swallowing of the duckiS neatly 1 
.done aiiil Hie' narration by Peter Read 
‘,ls unobtnisivc. lf it is ultimately tin- 
satisfactory, it is because we never sec 
the instruments, and instead of being 
‘Helped to JfstenVfb' 'the ' often willy, 
^core/w^ arc asked to concentrate on 



one robbed of conscience - walks oul 
of the Bio-Bombshell and is seen by 
the thinking computer to be worthy of 
the Information Takeover? Not that 
anyone has the smallest idea what's up; 
that’s what is scary, as usual. 

1 think the message of these films » 
that the future results of scientific work 
are necessarily unknowable. It Is no 
use imagining that science, except in 
the short term, is providing answers or 
solutions to current problems: its 
deeper power is that it produces new 
worlds. Man has always been shoving 
himself into the unknown. These films 
are an attempt at a guidebook to the 
springboard from which the future will 

‘T Richard North 
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ZX Enemy, Christmas Eve 6.00pm 
^ custard Boys. Christmas Day, 

Jain Stlrrlck, December 27, 
11 . 00 am 

Channel 4. . 


MEDIA 


7TZ. race of it The Custard Boys , 
Sp ain Stirrick and Dm* Enemy arc 
5? most unlikely feature films for 
rtttnnel 4 to be showing at Christmas. 
2f v should a channel that is not 
Siated with children’s programmes 
™ a mini-season of them now at punk 
viewing times, and why choose films 
tot most children will never have 

reason is that they're made by 
tlds " says Paul Madden, the cohmiis- 
Sning editor who is responsible for 
Channel 4 sponsoring Captain Snrrtck 
w the tune of £1 5 ,000 and Dark Enemv 
to the tune of £10,000. “It fits in with 
our general policy of giving open 
access to the public. We're trying to 
encourage different models of produc- 
tion and different ways of people 
working together. These films arc an 
extension of that." . 

They are in fact an incredible 
achievement and ought to be watched 
by anyone interested in seeing what 
young people con produce. All three 


Child’s-eye view 

Gillian Macdonald on Channel 4’s Christmas films 
by the Children's Film Unit 


' m very Afferent, astonishingly so 
(riven that thy are directed hy the one 
man, Colin Finbow, and his crew of 
children. 


u ' The Custard Boys (1979) was pro- 
duced by the film unit at Forest School 
where Finbow used to teach. It is a 


compelling adaptation of John Rue's 


novel about England in 1942 and 
school boys who discover that war is 
not a game when they kill one of their 
own group. Filmed on r school budget 
of £501), with ii soundtrack put together 
with one microphone, one tape recor- 
der and some skilful editing on Fin- 
how's kitchen (able, it is already a 
much-acclnimcd production among 
critics, but this is the first time it will be 
seen on television. 

Captain Stirrick (1982) was shown 
two years ago. The weakest of the 
three Films, it is the first one to be 
sponsored by Channel 4 and produced 
by the Children’s Film Unit, a charit- 
able organization which Colin Finbow 
set up “to introduce children to all 
stages of film work, from script editing 
ana prop gathering to sound editing 
and acting. An adaptation of a Victo- 
rian stage musical, it is the story of a 
boy who took to crime when his father 
was murdered. Although the music is 
lively and entertaining, with crowd 
scenes of Bartholomew Fair and chil- 
dren's choruses, it suffers from being a 
straight adaptation of a stage musical. 

The Dark Enemy, which was prem- 
iered at Inst month's London Film 
Festival, is much more intriguing. It is 
the firs! script which the children have 


written themselves and it is bound 
to have a more direct appeal to young 
viewers, perhaps because of that. 
Based on their own idea of doing 
something on nuclear radiation, it is a 
moral fable about the post-nuclear* 
society. “Look at the past," says the 
Moonchild. “They had many things, 
but always they wanted more. They 
always wanted more till the wanting 
burst in them and they set free the 
power of their magic," ft is a haunting 
tale, beautifully told. 

All three films are produced on what 
by any professional standards is a 
shoestring budget, and they are un- 
questionable achievements given the 
difficulties^ of directing a team of 


luestionablc achievements given the 


children. This means not only that the 
crew are inexperienced but also that 
they can be less reliable than profes- 
sional actors. 

Now that the unit is under contract to 
Channel 4. Finbow and his crew are 
obliged to meetprofessional schedules 
and deadlines. This is no easy task for a 
team that can only meet at weekends in 
Finbow's flat. There is no money to 
provide premises for regular work- 
shops in acting, camera work, lighting 
ana make-up. and filming has to be 
completed over two weeks in the 


school holidays. After (hat, three 
months of editing means a process of 
editorial discussions at weekends and 
some hard graft by Finbow who does 
the cutting nimsclf during the week. 

These difficulties apart, though, the 
films are criticized for being “middle 
class boys' films". Colin Finbow readi- 
ly acknowledges this, but puts it down 
to the democratic way in which the unit 
takes decisions. He says they are not 
the films he wants to make, but what 
the children want. He claims the girls 
are diffident about taking parts, and 
that it is difficult to find strong material 
with heroines in the lead. In Dark 
Enemv all the principnl characters are 
bays. The girls wait at home Tor them, 
ana when in one scene a baby doll is 
shown to them for the first time, the 
girls fight to nurse it. 

This stereotype is something Chan- 
nel 4 has discussed with the unit, but 
any decision to change it is left to the 
children. 

There is obviously a dilemma here 
between the democratic philosophy on 
which the unit is run ana the weakness 
it produces in the films. Colin Finbow 
may argue that there is an innate 
conservativeness in the children, but it 
must be up to him as director, and 


cx -teacher, to guide them towards new 
approaches and to wheedle more n ven- 
turous work out of them. 

It is important too that he should 
cajole them oul of their apparent 
reluctance to write and edit. Iiic 
sc rintw riling they find too much like 
school essay work and the editing they 
find boring. Yet these arc precisely the 
areas that most determine the form of 
the films, and the children should 
surely be persuaded to accept that. 

Paul Madden believes it is hard for 
the unit to break its traditional mould 
and to produce more innovative films, 
although lie does see glimmerings of 
hone in Dark Enemy. “It's no use 
saying to him makers go and be 
innovative. You will never get more 
than the conventional unless you keep 
supporting them - innovation comes 
from continuity, and the CFU needs 
more resources - a lack of time anu 
money are not the best things for 
producing innovation. Those philo- 
sophical questions get swallowed up in 
the practicalities." 

In this instance Channel 4 is content 
to take what they get on the grounds 
that it's important Tor the children to 
learn how the media industry works. 
How the children's audience will react, 
on the other hand, remains to be seen. 
They will make fewer concessions and 
care less about educational aims. Bui 
what is needed n for them to lake an 
interest in the unit and offer their own 
services as the writers and editors or 
future films. 

Films by the Children’s Film Unit are 
distributed by the ICA, The Mall, 
London SWI (tel: 01-930 3647). 



Wordy wise? 


EH Thi . week channel 4 launches its ‘WorldWise’ festival of 70 environmental Nft 1 
^SSnesto ?un over the nextfive months. Francesca Greenoak looks for the rationale behind it 


WorldWise 

An environmental festival on 
Channe l 4. 

UndeT the WorldWise umbrella there 
to be no less than 70 programmes 
by Channel 4 from now until May 
• u 'i H il billed as a festival which 
tnoold mean that there is something to 
«wfrate. Very probably there is, nut 
Ptoway the package is being presented 
jwyejs;ihe prospective viewer with no 
ctear anticipation of what it is. 

{-don't know why Bill Oddic on egg , 
toUectiag should sit alongside a 
ntaiy on African bushmen or a 
|«Wjmiion of the English country 
JWouse, apart from being generally 
"“tocted with - In umbrella phraseol- 
h environmental issues. A large 
P^portton of the viewing on any 
“JtowJdealswHh just such matters as 
'-” Q f^ufare. Just asone leafs through 
, r^toQlogy to set the flavour of the 
entity in itself, l have 
:,S|g^d;lhe, 24 items ptadc up of 
: . .WjYraua I programmes and series, for 
33® « .*e underlying character of 
• have to confess, failed 

1 h£ 1*P its internal logic. 

00< to ‘hat there arc not 
.which wfict the appetite, 

: new offerings, I shall took 

■jjgr* Melvyn Bragg on the warring 
the border country, ana 
: - <wrealist virion’* of a volcano 
. jrw «t April). Earlier on in January 
fa nffT A documentary about ihat 


where the neolithic inhabitants prac- 
tised, it seems, a kind of coppice 
woodcraft, later pcopie developed a 
whole range of occupations directly 
relatcd to thc nature of the land and 
where mpdern machmctyandtechn^ 
ques could now change the landscape 
i finally has hapenelm fonn^ang, 
the Fen country ( Life on the Uveisj. 

There are only two films which 
acknowledge explicitly at the start that 
conservation is not a Simple burinas- 
Biuldings- Who Ceres? n 
Jinuarv 14. and during May, Kectaim 
ing the Earth examines the environ- 
Ul s . __ • a fnna and srffucs the 


in o tne cMfin 

of pure dose-look 

natural history 

(or transmtsOTo in^Ma^r^, ar0 
getSngwme attention. 

pm 

Sk“inio^9u.n.^doem»o^ 


times lost in alluring physical detail, 
but notwithstanding, they offer an 
important glimpse into an area of 
natural history too much neglected by 

the media. , . 

In April, the “Eleventh Hour slot 
will feature films about the environ- 
mental impact of nuclear power and 
nuclear war under the title A Nuclear 
Future? The question mark is clearly 
important. A series which looks prom- 
ising (also billed for Apnl) takes as its ; 
subject the agricultural workers set- 
ting the myth against the reality of the 
lives of present day workers. 

This festival also offers the chance to 
catch features you might have missed 

„ non in. Among the 


Earth series, and the Ganges Ghafial , 

afilm abouithe slender snouted Aslan 

crocodile. Richard Mabcy e optimistic 
appraisal of the sustained anil pioduc- 
tSE relationship between people and 
plants. Back to the Roots is also 
accorded a second showing over April 

M Tte fl &uneIl ond Durrell six-part 
love affair with each other arid with 

nature. The Amateur Naturalist, is also 
to be re-screened from the end of 
January, but to start WorldWise there 
ba special Amateur Naturalist of the 
• year programme which is to be trans- 
mjtted on December 27. ChannpU ran 
frompetition for natural fttbry p^ 
ratified out by ainateufs- :The 
Sts, summarized in this film, rtahy 
do give us something to ccl c h?ate. 
S^ Moriey's carefoi stijdy of bad- 


gers' social life, Frances Eady’s survey 
of the natural history of her garden, 
Martin Wasc’s staggering results with 
amphibian breeding in the suburbs and 
some tremendously painstaking and 
original work on the woodcock done 
by Brian Lowde really does give hope 
for (he future. 

The final WorldWise event at the 
end or May will consist of a “telethon" 
presented by media celebrities which 
will “raise commitnicnt and effort 
instead of money’’. 1 would have 
thought that television of this kind by 
its nature is better at prompting im- 
mediate enthusiasm (the Impromptu 
generosity of a cheque) rather than a 
prolonged commitment to work to be 
carriedout at some later date. Howev- 
er, there will be reports of conserva- 
tion projects in progress, and it is 


possible that even a one-off day in the 
field could turn apathy into concern. 

There is something for everyone on 
WorldWise promises Channel 4. It 
does seem to be a season of consider- 


able variety - perhaps too much so. F 
have a slight sense of misgiving that the 
overall coherence of the plan may have 


been sacrificed in that attempt to 
please everyone. There are some ob- 
vious high spots but it remains to be 
seen whether the whole adds up to 
more than the sum of its parts. 

Channel 4 is producing an Activity 
Pack which includes background mate- 
rial, reports on environmental projects, 
and suggestions for viewers who are 
prepared to Involve themselves directly. • 
This will be available free from John 
Nxchol, WorldWise, Channel 4. 60 
Charlotte Street, London WIP 2AY. 


4 Television Programme Recording 

Week commencing 23 December 1984. , 

Due to Christmas scheduling there will be no 
programmes available for licenced recording during 
thisweek. 

;! Programmes wfll be available week commencing 
6 January 1985. 


ForMavlukiOnatttin Cvntaet 
ty Record ing Licence DepL 
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GUILD LEARNING 

Guild House PaterborouQh PE2 9PZ 

. Telephone 10733)63122 ! 
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1895 Mikado; Walter Passmore as Ko-Ko; left. Patience; Alice 
Barneit as the Lady Jane; above, 1900 Pirates of Penzance; Jones 
Hewsonas the Pirate King. Illustrations from Gilbert & Sullivan: 
D’Oyly Carte Years -The Official Picture History by Robin 
Wilson and Frederick Lloyd ( Weidenfeld & Nicolson£12. 95). 


1 embarked on my career as a drama teacher 
reluctantly - there was no great vocational 
pull. I had undergone a rather inadequate 
teacher training course at my own drama 
school, and although I gained my diploma, I did 
not quite believe that I was a qualified teacher, I 
have since had considerable experience as a 
professional actress and have written and 
mounted iny own show. I hoped that I could draw 
on these experiences rather than depend on the 
sterile theories which I had been required to 
swallow as a student teacher. 

The drama departments in the two schools 
where 1 teach arc still at the developmental stage, 
so when 1 began 1 had the feeling of being a 
plooper, thftt l ffwld blame ftfty IttisUVtis I might 
make on experimentation. After a few weeks of 
teaching, I came to realize that if ! were sincere 
and committed to my work, there would be no 
such thing as a mistake. Everything would be a 
learning experience for my students - and for me. 
1 had to lean to use my ego, not to impress, but to 
impress things upon people. I had to learn to say 
"1 don’t know" to both students and staff, 
humility being an important ingredient in the 
getting of wisdom. Some very delicate souls were 
in my care , apparently hanging on my every word . 
1 was hooked. 

One of these schools is a ballet boarding school 
where the students undergo a formal academic 
•.education as well as their dance and theatrical 
training. They work very hard, as in such places 
governors have to be placated and suspect that 
exam results are ovcr-emphaslzcd. The resident 
drama teacher has been working valiantly over 
the yean to elevate drama above its drawing’ 
room recitation status. She has given me cartc- 


Frames of Mind. By Howard Gardner 
Heinemnitn £ 18 . 00 . 465 02508 0. 

Howard Gardner has produced the first in what 
i promises to be a series of books from the Harvard 

1 Project on Human Potential. What has he to 

j report?. Above all, that everything points to 

human inlellfgence belng organized vertically, as 
a number of faculties, rather than. horizontally , as > 
a; set ol abilities. We are hqt creatures of giherat 
Intelligence Or general pipbleifi solving ability, 

, but creatures capable of uneven achievement ift 
several relatively selE-contajnod domains. As a 
consequence, IQ tests must be held to show a 
false picture of individual talent. They just do not 
tap in tb the full range of abilities We possess. 
Gardner, identifies these abilities as SevCn in 
number, occupied by tlie linguistic, musical, 
H logical-mathematical, Spatial, bodily-kinesthetic 
and two “personal” Intelligence*.- • 

So what is the evidence for this picture of the 
mind?. Two criteria set the tone of much of the 
| book. These are the idea that an intelligence will 
be localized in the brain in such a way. that its cori? . 
properties will be revealed in the effects of 
localized brain damage or disease, and the idea 
that idiot savants, prodigies and people who show 
striking development of just one kind of intelli- 
gence. provide evidence , for the existence and 
I, relative wtonomyofthe different kin* of human 
** L potential Gardner identifies. 1 , . . , 

” .< •-• ’i Vi | >‘-**'r.-'’u.. 'tp-.ij 1 . ..v 1 ». ' 


Let’s pretend 


As a temporarily resting actress, Chrissy 
Roberts had no particular desire to teach. 
The experience was a pleasant surprise 


blanche, and rather than feeling that I am 
treading on her patch, I consider myself to be up 
1 (here with her pt the forefront of her campaign. I 
J ' y ' i 'Wfc$nT firttWrVed Work dt’thiiYetidol t Was' 
charmed by the energy and enthusiasm of the 
students, whose ages range from 15 to 18. When : 
the honeymoon was over, however, I became 
amazed at their ignorance of themselves and of 
life in general. They had a wonderful feeling o'f 
the world being their oyster, but that world was 
about the size of a geography room globe. As 
drama is about everything, I realized that 1 had 
to provide the vital links between subjects which 
had been taught in isolation. English literature, 
foreign languages, history and economics are all 
about people, they arc not just O and A level 
fodder. Biology and physiology are intcnsly 
dramatic: an adrenalin rush can make a person a 
murderer or a hero. A family’s fortune can be 
changed by the timely heart attack of a relative, 
and we all know what Helen’s physical make-up 
did for Troy! But clarity begins at home, so 
introspection, observation and self-realization 
was the order of the day, ' 

I had to tread very carefully to begin with. The 


discipline of ballet seems to constrict the mind as 
well as the body, so I devised a series of games to 
,. - r ?!f55e ttejitqUufcwj. “UCs pretend”, even to a 
Self-conscious teenager, can be revealing and 
often very entertaining. Most of the girls enjoyed 
these games. They worked hard without knowing 
they were working. There were some sluggards, 
but they were soon bullied into action by their 
more lively sisters. I had aimed at creating an 
atmosphere in which non-partidpation was the 
only form of failure. The girls were taking the 
responsibility for their own classes and I felt 
proud. When a student, whose previous refrain 
has been “I can’t” jumps up on command and 
gives an extempore explanation of how she taught 
yoga to eggs, or induced floorboards to sing grand 
opera, you know you are winning. 

We became very dose. I taught them only one 
morning a week, so it was easy for the students to 
confide in their visiting aunty, without the fear of 
an ensuing staffroom post mortem. Having 
established that I was unshockable, we could 
discuss anything. Parental conflict was a dead cert 
and young love a dose second. I used these 
situations in Improvisations, quite often casting 


a plandff in the role of the offender. The 
results have been fascinating, particularly mother 
and daughter encounters. I usually disguiserj the 
objectives of an excercise and plunged the 
students right in without prior discussion. Analy- 
sis before the event is death to an acting class. 

Criticism is always welcome afteT everyone has 
had their turn. I invite the girls to speak first. 
Clichd-spotting became one of their skills, after a 
discussion we gad about television stereotypes, so 
woe betide anyone who dared to caricature! 
Body language is another area where they have 
become red-hot detectives. We spent a whole 
dass playing at saying one thing with our mouths 
•and contradicting it with out bodies. They now 
know the difference between a deliberate physic- 
al lie and just plain old-fashioned bad acting. 

Text is something which I hove avoided on the 
whole. I have done a little to de-mystify 
Shakespeare and we have read the odd play as a 
cosy end of term treat,' but I have been loth to 
confine their creative powers to the spoken word. 
Physically, they are wonderfully expressive and 
they have learned to combine this with the use of 
sound, phrase and dynamism. I have witnessed 
some exciting theatre being made without the aid 
of any great bard. There is no real niche in 
England for non-verbal actors, but maybe this 
will spur them on to form their own companies in 
the European tradition or to be creative choreog- 
raphers. 

Whatever they do, I hope they remember that 
they are artists and are not content just to mouse 
their way through the world. I wish them luck in 
all their ventures and 1 , an aging hippy, thank 
them for what they have taught me. 


| \ ^ V 1 relation to language at least. 

I |£^1 Q I I *1 A main feature of the two hundred pages 

I /'ift I I; J. Gardner devotes to exposition of his six intelli- 

I gences is the extensive use of introspective 

• . ^ reports by great artists and scientists on how they 

Trevor Pateman on a new study of human intelligence 

• ned Vy vJew of * e developing organism pas- performances of extraordinary individuals which 

Luria * n B trough sequence of stages, 'and are of interest' to the student of human potential, 

th w ° attention to the formative not their introspections. And case studies of 

left hemisphere snedallzUtionlnmk^ verv ootid cuftuia ^dronment, it ought to be extraordinary individuals do not have to rely on 

sense of what weknov about mltintior 6 , 0 for £ c “■ productive middle ground”, introspective evidence, as the studies of Genie (by 

WSt : Sdf h ^fanotatomthemddleground.It- S about' Sheila Curtiss) and Nadia (by Lorn a Selfe) show: 
damage and prOdiiddiis talent to illiiniinntn the tad Gardner quite dear that he thinks Genie was forcibly isolated by her parents in an 

strSe of KWccSS Pjaget inioortanU^mlStaken in treating logicq- attic until adolescence and her post-release 

research strategy 1 tljc^ disabled-and the ahlerrt* Si 1 M nt ^ ® cnce as the general form of development has been intensively studied. Nadia 
fohheS al IntelUgencc, Howcould it be prodqctive to showed extraordinary drawing ability though an 

■ This explains \£hy for example nsvc^ollncmisti r>k° U v nk for the contest autistic child. Gardner’s concluding discussion of 

^ M P ?he rSS K" ?T ky the ^topologists, educational implications of his work Is, as ho 

tsz&szssfsszZE 


Trevor Pateman on a new study of human intelligence 

P*^ 0 ' 0 ^ “Wlprpl”- Piagotian vtewof the developing organism pas- 
' * in * lbrou 8 h “ wnSorra sequence ofstagcs.and 

tlw anthropological attention to tha fbrraative 


Luria (The Man. with a Shattered World)’ and 
Michael Oazzartiga and Roger Sperry (right' and 
left hemisphere specialization) makes very good 
sense of what we know- about human potential.! 
And using- the extraordinary cases of. bfain 
damage and prbdigldiis talent to illuminate the 

alnirhi Co a# 1 * . . ■» 


cummrty Interested jn, lh$; linguistic 
development of deaf, children;- though, td see 
their importance j you have to think, of the. 
language faculty as Independent of the oral-aliral 
channel. ... . 


■ ■ > OT 7 .— iviiiiqiiTW 

effects of the cultural environment, it ought to be 
possible to forge a. productive middle ground”,' 
Science is not about the middle ground. It’s about 
truth; and Gardner is quite dear that he thinks 
Piaget importantly mistaken in treating logico- 
mathcmatlcal intelligence as the general form of 
ail intelligence! How could it be prodqctive to 


* , . , : , — ““ 7 ii 1 1 15 gcitcuu against 

cultural factor?”. Is that a virtue, if this is an 
issue. Much divides, the major theorists? In ; 


channel 1 • " — niojoi. mconsiar in. 

However , though' Gardner sms but' in the right 'mlSS ^ fe ,V T° '“P** 
direction I think his boqk stumbles badly in i&'exe- reference to Hi* J ?** 6 a ^ sence any 

-cution. 2 : found it frequently lpug-wiriddd, 'e 4 i 
and failing to follow through its loading ideas/ Suf- ' pubfsh?d u 

veying rival theories Gardner writes “sbmeWherc Km LiLtS.W "? uT lng (cd,tor M - 
between the Ctamklan stress on 35 S, ^ch tl,e cpnttOversjr 


between the Chorosklan stress on individuals,: 
' with their separate unfolding menial faculties, the 


to 'develop Intelligence, Puluwat navigation 
apprenticeships, Paolo preire’s pedagqgy, a bit 
;,on- computers (but qo seribus discuss of, say, 
Papprt’s work). If yoii. want 400 pages on current 
approaches tq: human potential, Papert’s Mind- 
stortnsnnd Fedor’s Modularity of Mind together 


... 
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Scale l ['lists 


Appointments in Scotland 


Independent Schools 
English 
Geography 
History 


! Kime ncniinmies 


Swodary Education 

Economics & Business Studies .Ml 


Miibcmalics 30 

Modm Languages 30 


Other Appointments 

BOLTON 

yUJlOPOUTAN 

S^artment or 
lT U F^iL°J? ani* ahth 
?I iA Nnn aw*K »*.<:. 
wuS. 60 * paiMAitv hciirmL 

SJ 1 l J}lnj Orlve. Do l tun 
K,Sb I 1 V THACHKB - 
gjjulrea for thn urw 
ji o. Bry Cl 0 »* 10 lit- niifiiml 
* 888 * ,hove m: It uni eiti-lv It* 

, AfPjlMUan iivnlliitjlu 

Un? Director nf ttlmo- 
S°, a ,«nd Art*. P.O, Dos »5. 
« fl «lborn lIou*u. Clvlr £>n- 
Sl J oltan UL .1 |JW to b« 
■ to Reviirimil A 

toil 1 * 8 ^ 8| - Obinunil'li Rrr- 
W^.ir Bna Lane. Bolton l»v 
liin J A n . lJ " p V I 085 . 

, 44 ° 68 l 1 UOODA 




Pfitnary School 
Education 


MullieiiiiiliL-s 


Modern Languages 


Pastoral 


Science 


Otliei than by Sob j< cv. 


Overseas Appointments 


Personal 

Announcements 


Field Study Centres 


Colleges of Further Education 


Heads of Department 


Other Appointments 


Polytechnics 
Other Appointments 


Administration 
Local Education Authority 


For S ale and W anted 



3^ 

Partnerships 

35 

Properties for Sale 
and Wanted 

35 


Miscellaneous 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 


University Appointments 32 


M Colleges of Higher Educntion 


\\ ntlii-r Appointment* 


tlAMPHlHHE 

I iiNii Si 1 1 ION llllNTlllll.I.KIR 
•RIMAItV SI HOOI;. 

m.lr llslH' 1 . I 

IM*-i 

NO. H .04 



(-nvi'l.iiu*- 

Scale 2 Posts and above 

KBNT 

ARIJF.NC.P- JUNIOR 
HCllnOI.B 

iiubltil in r«vlnw April l?B5l 

Hr nlr S P«**t * or „““. vl, K , C ' 5 |i. 

mid Environmental StuUlo*. 

AimllxUu'io oris 

kS-sii: 


RE-ADVERTISEMENT 


tiHHOI»SHIIU£ 

nilUCATION COMMITTCF. 

IMl'nhMIlOM. Tnlford 
HCAI.I-. IJI 

RtiiiulrnU for J'® 8 *!!. 
1081 stole 2 lenchor cif 
Munir. roopanoUilllty for 

tlio doviilopipmil nf 
'^ C n , o'i nU 

Sr* SS An,^ w 

be BXpocteii. APPl{}.o"« 

should bo BCcompIlBnoa 
planlstfi. 

Applientlun formo 

« 2 !IS!;.aWfli 1 10020 


SSSSISw SCHOOL, 3ROUP4, 

HEADTEACHER 

SSSS3 “IS Tefldterto 

effect as soon as possible. 

Further details and SLmiS^Edutation 

Director of Communi 5L? 1 Hardshaw Street. SL Helens. 

Department, ^njury HouM, opiated appllcafionB 

MeispysWe . WA10 tR^to ^wno 1985 . A8tam ped 

Art equal OprwluW Employ*'- [Otw 


lytHelen^ 

I artTKOPOUTAN [>OC<X>GH 


School Visils 


The Advcrliseinent Manager, 
The Times Educational 
Supplement, 

Priory House, 

St. John's Lane, 

35 London EC1M4BX. 


Outdoor Education 


English us a Foreign 
Language 


32 F.iliicnllonnl Courses 


AVON COUNTY 

DONCAHTDR nOAn 

^Sd“V» n 8 io fi rv 

Rnaulrad Iro.n l»i 

1085 . or as noon u» rdmIIiIo 

t lie roof Lor, *»pBrl#ni'Bd 

innrlier fnr n nur.nry Dlniia. 
You will bo oxprctnd to infco 
n Tull ami. unlive perl In the 
lir« nf tl»n erhonl. jPI“ ,l *“ 


uVnin ourrlrulunl at rnnot he 

anil Internetii. Scale a evell- 
nblo for suitably eeperloncoiJ 

M Fmrlhar dotnllH fram. end 
letlurs or mspHCBlIon to. inn 
Haedltiacher immediately fllv- 
ino Tull c.v. and nomoe or 
two rererooe. onclpslna ena. 

Avun Is on equal opportu- 
nities employer. mean 

(44075) 1 10080 


Scale 1 Posts 


“SlSc OMMITTEB 

i?LMARV aCHOOL oF e ^ 


HAMPSTEAD 

THE KINO ALFRED pCHOOL 

Humps tend 

tRis l all-aHa co-educetlonul, 
inJepdndent day -ofaQl re- 
miirhs flopllcitloni, os soon 
ag poBBlblo. for the follow Eno 

p °j t * "’Temporary em'p loir men t ■ 
as close toucher of b - «.r 

n M« frooi ' January • 19oo« • 

2, Temporary emtiloyment 

sTSvr*oir^Mt;. 

w,th°r’”l “?? , Snd n twS’ r r^ 
Mice*, to Mike Voupo. Koadj 
of ? Lower Bcnopl. fba iOna 
AlfJ-ed . School. > EJJF 

Tffqjny iicEaa 


PlBaeeaddraaa claaslfled advartleamanta to: 
St. John'a Lana, London ECtM 4BX. 

ClasafflBdAdverllBemenlRatBB; 


uasHmBartov«iiiBoiii«n«;*o«— (■-. 

, 2£2 1 6.80). 

34 ^py d^dllnatapaco permitting] Monday preceding Frldayof 
— deadline 10.30am Tueaday preceding Friday of 

. ^SSSS f ™- !SSa 




WEST 

GLAMORGAN 

County Council 

TEACHING VACANCY 

a lcaUo™ are Invited from suitably qualified persona for the 
wing post to commence as soon as possible. 

AFAN DISTRICT APPOINTMENT 

(District Eduoatlon Officer, Afan District Education Office, 40 
Talbot Road, Port Talbot, SA13 HT). 

YSGOL QYNRADD GYMRAEG PONTRHYDYFEN, 
Pontfhydyfen. Port Talbot, SA1 2 9TF. 

(Mixed) (139 plus nurseiy on roll) (Age range 3-1 1 ). 

An ASSISTANT TEACHER Is required to be responsible for 
MU81C throughout the school, the ability to accompany on the 
piano, the choral work of the school is essential. Applicants 
must bB able to leach through the medium of Welsh. Seals 1 . 

Application forms are available from the District Education 
Office, upon receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap 

The? CLOSING DATE for receipt of completed epllcatlons is 
THURSDAY 10TH JANUARY 1985. 


H 


John Beale, 

Director of Education 

(0760 



DISCRIMINAION 
ACT, 1975 

No lob advertisement which Indicates or can roasonebty to 
understood as Indicating an intention lo dmcnmtnaie on ground 
of sax (eg by Inviting applications only from males or only from 
la males! may be accepted, unlara 

1. The lob is lor the purpose of a private householder or 

2. It 1$ a bueteeas employing fewer than six persons or 

3 : It Is otherwise excelled from the requirements of Ihe Bex 

A made at the Ume the f*f*isament is 
placed eaying which of lha exceptions in the Ad is conBldeied 
to apply. * 

In addition ip employment, lha principal areee covered by ine 
section of tha- Act wMch fleets with advertisements are 
eduoatlon, the supply of goods and services and the sale or 
letting ol prop fl rty. • • • ' 

ft Is ihe responsibility of advertisers ip ensure that advertise- 
: ment contarrt does noi discriminate under the terms of the Sex . 
»■ DteGrimlnaUon Act. . 




'ii • j ■ 


THE TIMES EDUCATHJNAI,SIH*I*LKMKNT '21.12.84 


Middle School 
Education 

Other than by Subfect 
Classification 

Scale 1 Posts 


K1RKLEES 

M ETH CJPOI.IT AN COUNCIL 
111 II L CTO KATE OF 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
THORNHILL FIRST A 
MIDDLE SCHOOL 
EdQ« [.nun. Thornhill, 
llowstiiiry, Weal Yorkshire 
C Rf f 7541 

Required for February 19H9 ii 
timelier SCALE I for a class 
of raiirih year middle school 
children, during the absence 
of the permanent post holder 
on mntarnlty leave. A know ■ 
Icrian of science an edvari- 
( as, but not essential. 

Application forms (s.a.r.e. 
please) available from the 
Director of Educational Ser- 
vice* i Kef FT). Oldfiate 
House. 2 Oldgate, Huddora- 
ftnld IID1 (SOW to whom 
vamplutnd forms must be re- 
turned within 14 days of I lie 
uppearnnen of title advertise - 
mnni. 

An Equal Opportunity Em- 
ployer. (44072) 125622 


Geography 
Scale 1 Posts 


Secondary Education 

liy Subject Classification 

Economics & Business 
Studies 

Scale 1 Posts 


EAST SUSSEX 
-tfIDEWAV SCHOOL 
Southdown Roud, Newhavan 
BN9 9JL 

Comprehensive mixed, 11* 

18, Roll: 1 .600 
Required from January ISflSi 
Temporary T anchor (Scale 1 > 
for two terms, To teaeh Eco- 
nomics up to 'A' levai and 
Commerce up to ‘O' level. 

Apply by letter giving cur- 
riculum vitae and two re- 
fafaaa 'to-* the Head master , 
(441021 132292 

ii.i.-.Y,, V' .'.V.v; 


English . 

.Scale 1 Posts 

OXFORDSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
THE CHERWELL SCHOOL 
Me r BUyv F orry Rand, Oxford 

P/W® tO Comprehensive 
Mixed. N.a.r. 680. IBS'lp VI 
Farm 

Reautred from 1 5th February 
to 2 2nd November 1085, due 
to mitternltir leave, a tempar- 
BH{ Of ' BNlbl.1 ISH an d 

DRAMA. Candidates eh Quid 
*•>!*, l« teach Bnoileh to 
A level. The ability to teach 
Theatre Studies to ‘A’ level 
S , °“ld bo an advnntago. a 
S cale 2 la available to a eulc- 
n hly qualified applicant. 

. Pinnae apply Immediately 
^ lotlor to the Headteacher. 
BnclDtlno names, addressee 
niwt telephone numbers uf 

fr*°67n rsp " a “- sae isniE 


OXFOIIDHIIIIIE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

■ CKNIELI) .SCHOOL ANI) 

COMMUNITY LTNTIIf. 

Love r.onc. Watllrinion 
,, OX!l 3 It II 

Group 10. Knll O'JftO, Ailr 
Ik- 1 6 

. from Jnnuury 

1985 for I term Jnl telly n» 
cover sickness. A temuur- 
ary Oeugrnplior lu lonrli 
up to ■O' level. 

Apply by It-tler (SAE 
plueeei with currUul uin 
vitae to bo received nut 
Inter than 3 I si Dl-c umber. 
Interviews will bu held 
during 1st week In Junu- 
ary. (33981) 132622 


History 

Heads ol Department 


ESSEX 

STEWARILH 

COM 1*11 Ell EN SI VE SCHOOL 
Barnali fiaed, HurJnw CM 18 

Tel: Ifarluw 21951 
(Rull I 1 701 

HEAD OF HISTORY AND 
ASSISTANT HEAD OF 
YEAR, Scaln 3 

Required for April 1985. Sta- 
WHrilH In a tlii'tvlun and nir- 
r«Hnfiil school. 

Lettnr of application 
lupelhnr with c.v. anti naman 
of two rufaraas to the lleatl- 
l outlier aa soon ea possible 
Jina'SS? 1 * a.a.e. please). 
(35980) 1328 1 8 


Mathematics 

Scale 2 Posts and above 


HAVERING 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 

HAVEHINO 

SANDERS DRAPER SCHOOL 
Suttonn Lane. Hornchurch 
RM13 ART 

Tel: Hornchurch 4306B 
t Roll 1000 Mixed) _ 

Headteacher: a. A. • 

Macalplne, M.A., M-Sc- 
Required for Easter 1985 
second In the Mathematics 
Department. Scale 3. This i* 
■1 exceptionally at rung de- 
partment which le making a 
contribution both 

the lnteprated Mathometica 
schema has he on introduced 
and Hit a tourio le aaen ee an 
aeBontf el element in the fu- 
ture of Mathematics at Sen- 
dare Draper. Sanders Draper 
le rive minutes walk Trom 
Hornchurch Station on the 
District Line. 

application en- 
ciaslna Tull curriculum vitae 
and the names or two re- 

H , e r S5?ea"c h h D .T 1 . d b ° " OM to fchB 

i.ffitHoW 4th TCaTK 


KENT 

KENT COHN IV COUNCIL 

i:ouc:at ion he fahtmfnt 

DOVER lillAMMAII MCIIDOI, 

roll HOYS 

Nil fill Hull 720 

SCALE I 

Krqu 1 rril urgently. ds niiun m 
IMUKlbln. e Trai lior tu nffrr 
Mut hiTinn lire with sump Fliy- 
mIis in fill un unrxpiinril 
vnrmiry. 

I’Iimuo apply at once to tha 
HuednmBtrr al Ihn Brhuol git. 

Ing Ihf lumni uf 2 refDrattt. 
( 266931 133422 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

An Equal Opportunity 
Employer 

HOVVI.EY FIELDS 
SCHOOL AND 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
Lyiicale Road. Leicester 

11-16 Comprehensive 


MATHEMATICS SCALE I 

Rnaulred tu teerh 
Mathematics through the 
school up to CSE end 'O' 
love! - all anna and ablll- 
tles. Required January or 
aa Boon a* possible. 

Application rm-ins end 
further details on request 
from Head (HAEl. Apply 
iJUinnilluirly with Tull imr- 
tlculurh and names and 
ndtlraBses of two referees 
lu tlm Head. 

(26872) 


Scale 1 Posts 


ESSEX 

THE GREENSWARD' SCHOOL 
Ore ana ward Lane, Hockley 
oSQ 5HG 

Telt Bouthond 20237 l 

(Roll 1111) 

TEACHER OF 
MATHEMATICS. Seel a 1 
Requirad for January 1985. * 
teachey Of Mattfa . Parmanont 
P® 11 '; . .Main commitment 
would be to Junior forma 
although there la ilia pass I - 
blllty of 4th and 5th year 
groups. 

Applicants should apply In 
writing directly to the Head- 
teacher quullng two refareee 
s-a.o, please). 
(26684) 1S3422 


BUCKS- WY COMBE AREA 

GREAT MARLOW SCHOOL 
; Bobmore Lane, I^lgh Wycombe 
A. , 580; mixed' l^ipyeai's v 

HEADTEACHER 

Applications axo invited hum suitably qua 1 Ificd and 1 
. experienced' teachprs. for' tbfc Headship for this 
group 9 co-education al Secondary Modern School 
for appointment from Easier 1985^' : • ' 

The jierson appointed will bp expected to buiid on 
thfe scliools existing strengths but be aware of ..the 
needs of young people in todays changing society^ A 

teacher with' ideas Md initiative is sought'.- 

Application forms and further details far this pest 
are available from the Education Oflfcer, 1 Tbotne 
House, 9 Castle Street, High Wycombe, Backs, (an 
receipt of a stamped addressed envelope), to whom 
: complete applications should her returned by 4tii 
January. ' . * - -rL' * ' 


REDBRIDGE 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
REDBRIDGE 

CATERHAM HIGH 
SCHOOL 

Caterham Avenue. 

Clnylioll. Ilford 105 OQW 

Tel: 01-531 4413 

Head: P.E.A. Blrchlnall. 

B.A. 

, -&f t,u,red ,or January 
1885: b teacher of 

Motlic matias. Computer 
Studle* and Electronics in 
this 11-18 mixed compre- 
hensive school . 

The post Is on Scsle 1 
with Outer London Allo- 
wance. Part-time appoint- 
ments would be consi- 
dered to cover the post. 

. F16mo apply in writing 
to tnn Heed as soon os 

E possible, giving rull de- 
oils and the names and 
addresses or 8 profession- 
ol referee*. 

(44070) 133422 


... ».*-? '-.Wi,- j. U i 

SAND WELL 
^METROPOLITAN 
BOROUGH COUNCIL 

T1VIDALE 

COMPREHENSIVE 

SCHOOL 

(II - 18 Comprehensive) 

Required for January 
1 9 SB MATHEMATICS 

scale l. Temporary during 
maternity leavo. 

Letters of application 
StstlnB full curriculum 
Vitae and nnmea end 
addrasaea of two refaroas 
alioiild be Torwardad im- 
mediately to Head 

Teacher, Lower City 

Road. Tlvldsla, Warley. 
West Midlands. 

An equal opportunity 
employer. Canvassing of 
°, r ._ tho authority 
will disqualify. 

(44074) 133422 


STATES OF JERSEY 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

ORA1NVILLB SCHOOL 

11-16 Mixed Co-Ed. 
NOR SB5 

MATHS TEACHER - 
SCALE 1 

A tomporury post will 
he available for the Spring 
Term. The - auccesaful 
candidate 'Will ba required 
to lanah ta.C.Sr.E, snd > 0 ' 
IflVQU ,. 

Bond 6.V. to Director of 
BtlUcatlon, P.O, Box 142, 
Rigblanda, St. Saviour, 

fsss%, Ift-Av 


, WEST SUSSEX 

.. TEACHERS OF 
- MAl'HEMATICS (2)' * 

THE lFttLEH AkiP TbN - : 
SCHOOL . 

■LIttlanamp.cn ' ‘ ■" ■ ■ f . 
(Mixed 1 1 ^ 18 ■' 
Cq^jrobanmvo (,7 950 on.."/ 

.Requirad . . ^January.- candl- 1 
,n Vltod to indicate 
*ba levels to; which: they, 
would prefer, tp teaclu"." i • 

. Plaase write to Headmaster 
giVlqg . relevant • personal de- 
tails and. Piloting names. and! 
Utdr«,ia»i6( . two., ralerui: . 

On a,'.; of..: thaaq - :la 

-porntan^nt l and ' tile other for 
• two terms i Initially. AmIbc- 
. ance wiU._it)» given with re* 
raovei and raaottlement a*-, 
i panses lo approved csAes for- 
|« pormaqeht feet her.- •" - 
,r (26680) ' •* 


Modern Languages 
Scale 1 Posts 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
FRANCIS BACON SCHOOL 
Drake* Drive, St Albans AL1 
3AR 

Gruiip ID 

810 un rail. IlHlnda* 100 6lli 
Funn, L'o-i<ducatluiinl All- 
ability Srliool 

NcadcU with uflnct from I O 
January 1985. qualified 
Trachor ul Frcnrh (classes 
from lnt lo 5tli your* at least 
lo CSE t . Initially temporary 
relief poet to cuver I or 
tearher on extended sick 
leave, with strung possibility 
□f conversion lo permanent 
appointment. 

Application* Immediately, 
lu IlnRdmaator with curricu- 
lum vltoo and detail* or 2 
referees. l3S979i 133622 


SHEFFIELD 
MOUNT ST MARY'S 
COLLEGE 
Public School 

Required for April 1 9B3 
graduate teacher of FRENCH/ 
GERMAN to 'O' and 'A' 
Level. Ability to coach games 
an advantage. 

Salary. Burnham according 
to Cfiinliricntlona. 

Applications with c. v. and 
namoa of two rnfnrnn* to Tlin 
Heodmailnr. Mount St 
Mary's Collngo, Splnkhlll. 
Via Sheffield S3 1 9YL. 
(26687) 183624 

(26687) 133622 


WEST SUSSEX 
HAZELWICK SCHOOL 
Threo Drldiies, Crawley, 

Sussex 

MODERN LANGUAOES - 
SCALE 1 

Required for January. a 
graduate teacher or TRENCH 
lor one tarm only In this IS - 
18 comprehensive school. 

Form and details from 
Headmaster on receipt ol 
s.n.e. Closing date 1 4 days 
after appearance or advertise- 
ment. (26681) 133622 


Music 

Scale 1 Posts 


OXFORDSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
PERIPATETIC MUSIC STAFF 
Required from January 19B3 
far two terms due to laave of 
absence, a temporary full- 
time Vlolln/Vlola teacher to 
work In both Primary und 
Secondary Schools In the Wit- 
ney area. Salary: Scale I or 
an the County's Instructor 

A Scale 1 is available for 
experienced teachers. A rar 
la necessary for which 


appropriate allowances are 
payable. 

Further details and ap- 

? location forma available 
ram the County Education 
Offices (Music Section). Mac- 
clssriald House. New Road. 
Oxford OX1 1 N A. to bo re- 
turned na soon ea possible. 
SAE essential. 

(26678) 1 33822 


Science 

Scale 1 Posts 


EAST SUSSEX 

BEACON SCHOOL 

TN6 8AB ChOB ' c r™t>orou a h 

Comprehensive, 11 . 18 . 

Roll: 2.000 

Required Trom January 1985i 
Temporary Teacliar of Biolo- 
gy (Scale 1) for two terms. 

U P to and Including 
25??*!. B J l ? n work - •"«* Inta- 
grated Science in the lower 
acnooi. 

APPly In writing to the 
Headmaster giving two re- 
/SjWi.” “ 00,1 " poaalble. 

134822 


HILLINGDON 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
HILL1NODON 

SCIENCE TEACHERS 

' M ..X. h K a _ Authority ' has a 
number of vacandea for 
H|»l« ,»ns Chemistry 
teachers for. January 1985, 
■54 would welcome tp., 

SMS" ,r0m ca„3W^ 

. te nt 2r*. W tampordry 
boala land , could be full- . 
time, part-time or- supply, 

r ° rmB from ■. 
and returnable to Director ■ 
Education, ■ Civic. Can, 
JE,®'. WlddlQSQX 

r Outqr . London Allo- 

; a /o o , e a r oynbi '>' 

MO lg) ; . 134 822 

OXFORDSHIRE 

COUNT V COUNCIL 
CATERTON SCHOOL 
Upavoq Way. Carterton 
Oxford OX8 3BU n .' , 

i: HV» "r h * r t5; . 

: iav^r e .i?W p 2‘!.^ *9:' 


WILTSHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

WOOTTON BASSETT 
SCHOOL 

l.lmc Kiln. Wouilon 

□ nssctl, Swindon 5N4 
7111) 

Ti'l: Swindon <07S3i 
832121 

T nm. her ul HIOLOQ V 
fSculn 1 I roqulrnd April, 
1985. or earlier If possi- 
ble al thin cu-cdutatlonal 
■ omprrlienslva school for 
1.500 pupil* Byad 11 . 18 
years, of whom 1 85 ore In 
Ihr Sixth Form. 

Thu Science Faculty 
comprises 1 I modern 
laboratories with techni- 
cian assistance. 

A willingness to take an 
ac tl ve part In the general 
life ol the school la deair- 
able. 

Applications by letter, 
enclosing the names and 
addresses of two referees 
should ba sent to the 
Headmaster at the school 
as soon as possible. 
(S.A.E. please). 

1266731 134822 


Special Education 


Deputy Headships 
Second Masters/ 
Mistresses 


HEREFORD 

BODENHAM MANOR 
SCHOOL 

Bodexiham, Hereford HR 1 
3JS 

DEPUTY HEADTEACHER 

Requirad for April 19B5 
Deputy Headteacher 

(Group 3m i ) at this Inde- 
pendent non- maintained 
Residential Special 

School. The school alma to 
meet the needs of pupils 
-With • severe behavioural 
and emotional difficulties 
and applicants should have 
experience of working 
with maladjusted pupils 
together with additional 
qualifications. 

In addition to taking 
full responsibility far the 
school In the absence of 
the Headteacher, tha De- 
puty Heed will have spe- 
cial responsibility on the 
teaching aide or the 
school's life. This Includes 
giving advice and support, 
taking the loed in curricu- 
lum planning and being 
concerned with the profes- 
sional development of the 
teaching staff. 

The Deputy will be part 
or the senior management 
team of the sohool and 
jouft he eble lo demone- 
t»ta his/her ability to ful- 
fil the requirements of 
this demanding senior 
poet. 

Application forms and 
further particulars can be 
obtained rrom the Head- 
teacher at the school. 

These should be re- 
turned completed by 31st 
J “r!i?“ ry . 1980 together 
with a Clear statement or 
the candidates philosophy 
towards tha residential 
cara, treatment. and 
education of disturbed 
adolescents, 

i £ or r “fther Information, 
•"formal discussion, or 
yj* 11 the school, contact 
the Headteacher at the 
fSCgol on Bodanham 231. 
135973) 160012 


Scale 1 Posts 


1 SUSSEX 

GREAT SANDERS' 
.. SCHOOL 

Sgdlaacombe. Battle, 
Sussex 


;■ A—l stqnt - Teacher ra- 
g jjh^ d. at, this Residential 
Special School for 47 hoys 
between the ages or 10 an 
Oaderal Subjects 
■h.U t^ ab ility ; to - offer - a spe- 
cldllst subject an advan- 

ilent,- hqaithy, ■■ lmaainB- 
i- : jjyg; •SSHf M« ■hd those' 
with Initiative need apply. 


133422 


iab oratories? ‘- 0 p 8 L •uite of. 

r 1 - " ■ 


together- with 
or '••ag eddreaee* 

STedlJSSL:: - *J*K. 


Independent Schools 

By Subject Cl assification 
English 

Heads of Department 


WILTSHIRE 

CRANBORNECHASE 

Te,! <r ^70 1 4"24*° 747 * 

olr , 1 " hoarding achoal with 
140 pupils In the ago 
range 11-18 years 

HEAD OF ENOLISH 

iaa? c, - U » r * d fo r s «P*emher 
1985 an experienced Oocd 
Honours Graduate ror 
Head of English Depart- 
ment. 

Ability to teach the eub- 
i°9* Advanced and 

18 aaaen- 

tiai and an Interest in ex- 
tra-curricula activities 
would be advantageous" 
Accommodation may ha 
available. 

Applicants should apply 
In writing to the Heedmla- 
trnaa at above address an- 
cloalng CV and the names, 
addresses and telephone 
number of two referees. 

February 1985. 
(44077) 182418 


Other Assistants 


OXFORDSHIRE 

CARMEL COLLEGE 
EFL TEACHER 
(270 pupils on roll: 190 
boys. 80 girls) 

Required from January 1985 
or ea soon as possible there- 
after a qualified teacher of 
English as e Foreign Lan- 
guage. Scale 1 or 2 depending 
upon experience. 

Please apply with the 
names of two referees to: 
The Headmaster. Carmel Col- 
lege.. „ Wallingford. Oxon. 
0X10 8BT (Tel: Wallingford 
375051. (26685) 182424 


Geography 

Other Assistants 


EAST SUSSEX 

ANCASTER HOUSE SCHOOL 

Bexhlll-on-Bna 

0.8. A. Independent Hoarding 


& Day Glrla 11-18 
Required for January or 
April 1985 a qualified gradu- 


ate teacher to tescl) 
GEOGRAPHY throughout the 
School to 'A' Level. Tho suc- 
cessful candidate will be re- 
quired to participate fully In 
tha extra-curricular life of 
the 8chaol whether resident 
or non-resident. Burnham 
Scale 1. Seals II may be avail- 
able for suitably experienced 

candidate. 

. Apply to the Headmistress 
by letter with curriculum 
vitae and names of two re- 
ferees. (26707) 183624 


; -fASsFr tores’ joiiu. 

*’*'* at* . the above 
"H/ 3 ,!! 0 -?".- No Forms. Please 


History 

Other Assistants 


BETHANY SCHOOL. 

□ OUDBURGT, 

290 Boya 1 1-1 8 mainly 
boarding 

Shmll, details see PSYB. 
Required for April 1985 young 
graduate lo teach History 
throughout the school, includ- 
ing half of 'A' level work plus a 
few periods bther subjects 
preferably French but not 
essential. Suitable ror ap- 
plcant committed to boarding 
school life) applicants able to 
bo resident, assist House Mas- 
ter and take charge of a Junior 
cricket team would be strong 
candidates. 

. Interviews bi> mid January- 
Number to telephone to re- 

a uest details) Goudhunt 
112,73 br 211539; CV and 
references to. Headmaster. 
(26691) . 182824 


NORFOLK 

Wanted for January 1985. He- 
al den tie! . mIb tress to tagel) 
20th Century _Hlatory to p- 
leySl eng CSE and 0 «n*rBl 
history to Lower School. 
Some -musical ability an 
advantage. St •' G corflo a 
.School Wlcklewood, 

-dham, Norfolk le • 6 olrle . 
boarding . school . (110 on . 
roll ) . . .L,. . 

. Aopllr ■ in , writing to *«■ 






, Economics 
Assistants 


Mathematics 

■ ■■■■■■HI 

Modern Languages 

Preparatory Schools 

Heads of Department 

Other Assistants 

By Subject Classification 


WEST SUSSEX 

CHRIST'S HOSPITAL 

K0R8HAM.WE9THU9SEX 

._ri»nt. co -e»l new th'p* 

fB©ja: 1 3V. , . , .7K 

1**011 In wl ng oppot n t men t n 
rur SiMitemher 

1 if led Nofidlewnrk 

9 u ?nnkery teooln<rs ere 
“"..Sad to teach lull llin«»- 
KflUlradto Hatui'duy 

■M*.' 1 " : ‘“hr o" H >•'»*■ 1 1 1,0 

BBTDlng*) . il lllMt e 


and to pin-Urlintto 

iSSilum vltan mid lh« 
1 m oI iwo roferee* to: 
Head Master *n Snare! - 

BS gmj Ttffl- ".IS 

•5KV 5 S B54 7) from whom 
details of both puste 
ny "TtZ acliool may bu 
SWSS. (26695) 183024 


WILTSHIRE 

Clt AN nOllNC CHASE 
SCHOOL 

Wnriloiir ('.iintlii, TlHliury, 
Wills. Rl'3 bit II 

Tul: 1 iNlniry (0747) 

H 7 0464 

( 11 r l» lioiinlliin srlioul with 
140 pupils lu tlin nno 
■-iintlii II - Id yuura 

DEAD OF MATHEMATICS 

lli.qiilri.ti lor Srpluinhnr 
1983 mi expo r In nr nrt Good 
Iliiiiotn-N Oruduutn for 

II b ml nf MotliH llupuri- 

>11 V 111 . 

Atilllty In tuucli tim nub- 
Jert to Ailvnuced und 

hi-llPlnrHlilp Irvol la naacil- 
tlui mill mi luteroHl In bx- 
trii-Llii'i'Iculii artlvitloa 

wunhl bn iid viiiitufinfiiia. 
Ari'iMnuuiiintliiii may bo 
uviillnhle, 

A| .llli'imtH Hlimild apply 
In wrliliiu In (ho Ilnadinle- 
IreHH ul alinve iiU.Ilomh ru- 
cluatng CV and the mimes, 
ndrirnnaon and telophone 
numbers uf two relaree*. 
By 8 February 1983. 
1 4400ft ) 183418 



SHEFFIELD 

MOUNT ST MARY'S 

COLLEGE 

Public School 

Required lor April 1983 
graduate tonchor or FRENCH/ 
OERMAN to 'O' und ' A" 
Lovol, Ability to coach gnnin* 
an ailvuntogn. Salary. Hur* 
nham arrordlng to qualifica- 
tion*. 

Application*! with c.v. nnd 
nnmps of two refarBaii in The 
Headmaster. Mount St 
Mary'* College. Splnklilll. 
Via SlinirinlU 831 9YL. 
(266861 183624 


Music 


Other Assistants 


Mathematics 

Heads of Department 


KENT 

ROSE HILL SCHOOL 
I.A.P.6. 130 boy* olid girl* 
agnd 4 - 13 plus 
Required for January 1983, 
due to sudden her on voment . a 
tonchor lor Mathamatlr* for 
10- 13 year-old*. Includlna 

Common Entrance and Public 
School Scholarship work. Ex- 
cellent fncllllle* for L-ompul- 
Ing If ofrared. Scope for 
game* If il*alred. Salary Dur- 
nliBni seals plus Government 
superannuation. Resident or 
non-resident. 

Apply to tho Hoadmaater, 
Rose Mill School. Culverdnn 
Down. Tunbridge Well* TN4 
9SY. Kent. (Tel: 0292 

259dl>. (33975) 2034 18 


APPOINTMENTS 

IN 

SCOTLAND 

t 

7 Uyside 

Regional Council 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

RECTOR 

PERTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
(Responsibility allowance - £10,170) 

Mfatoa lor Ihe above post are invited from suitably qualified 
(flawed teachers who liuvu hud subalunliul luaumia 
■ ^erteace and curronlly hold a post of responsibility. 

fa school Is an elMhroiiQh slx-yonr comprohonsivo eorvlng pari 
pithe City of Perth and tho surrounding nrou. It has a roll ol MOB 
Ktofog 473 pupils In S4 - SG 

The dosing dale for rocolpl of appllcaltonfl for iho abovo poal is 
21 JANUARY 1085 

RECTOR 

AUCHTERARDER HIGH SCHOOL 
(Responsibility Allowance - £7,530) 
tofcations are Invited for Ihe above post from suitably qualified 
rcS&ered teachers who have had substantial leaching 
“Wtence and currently hold a post of responsibility. 
piBSChoot Is an all-through comprehensive with apnmaty 08P| n- 
hgnL The secondary rollls currently 340. wilh 140 pupils in S4 - 
«■ Hie roll of the primary department Is 264. 

TfiedoBlnQ date for receipt of applications lor the above post is 
3 JANUARY 19B5 

{locations forms end full delalfa are available from the 
^atonal Education Officer, 6-8 South Methven Street, Perth 

mtff - *71.) 


REGIONAL 
COUNCIL 

education committee 

KIRKCALDY COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

• : Departjnent of Building 

LECTURER ‘A’ IN 
BUILDING science 

aod’or other reoogntaed J ?' £ 

wfih relevant buffing Induttwl 
** expertence in BuMjng Research or soniiar WiftWai 

S^:L^ctur*f‘A' a4ia-ei?.22« (B» to eia.fzs^ 

Teclwotogy. St Bry erf* Awwe. 

hone Kiiteehty 268WI. ^ ^ w. *iumed 

4*^ Jenuary W.Yha K r#ctor 
Begfoci Qfftcea. Wwgtglel& 


ESSEX 

ROYAL EASTERN COUNTIES 
SCHOOL 

OREENWOOD SCHOOL 
Due to prouiotton of InCum- 
bent. Scale 1 taocher ape- 
dallalng In muete and gen. 
sub*, required by Eaater ror 
this residential school for 
children with social, emo- 
tional end behaviour prob- 
lems. A worm, humorous per- 
son la required for thla 
arduous but re warding poet. 

Burnham Bcala applies with 
8.S.A. extraneoua duties 
compulsory lo max. 15 tire. 

Pe Applications to Mr Dnker. 
Headmaator, Greenwood 

school. Mill Chase, Halateod 
Essex. (26763) 1H3B34 


Pastoral 

Other Assistants 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

■■ROYAL CALEDONIAN 

SCHOOLS. 

llunfioy. Harts. WD2 STS. 
lluunamlHtreBa unil HouBCina*. 
tar, raaldant. non-teaching ra- 
nulrad for January 1989. Tele- 
phonn for detail* - 0933 

26642. (44103) 184024 


Science 

Other Assistants 


LONDON 

NUHMANHlfllHT SCHOOL 
68/72 rttutlcill Rond, 
riilnofurii. London L4 7»A 
Inrtopnmtnnl O rummer 

i*» 0 ? 

Lnd ' ' A' "irvalm'Tf.e ^ 1 ^- 
uAnt 1 h iiormeneiit B,, “ •YSJJ 

Sal il’r '.‘■‘mime' Oe.ieriJ’ No lance 

mudci avolleliln. salary w 

nr pimbST " rap l y . l.V tu 

the lleertmeeinf „T 

C.V.. nnmna nnd “? r d ^" B "1bla’ 
two rnfornoa und, If P 0 ™?'* 1 
n com net telephone number. 
(26662) 18,11 


Other than by Subject 
Classification 


Music 

Other Assistants 


YORK 

YORK MINSTER BONG 
SCHOOL , 

Tho Dean and Chuptnr Invite 
appllcatlaiia for the Poet Di 
MASTER OF THE BONG 
SCHOOL, to taka charge of 
the School. Till* day school 
for about 65 boya la run an 
Preparatory ticliool lines ana 
occuplai pram 1 ses noar t no 

MI Further detnlla and ap- 
plication form* can us 
obtained by Bonding a a.a.n. 
to the Acting Chapter Clerk, 
4 Collage Street, York YOl 
2JN. Tho cloning dele lor _gP- 
pllcatlon* !■ Jen. Slat 19 85. 
(36706) 20SB24 


Colleges ol Further 
Education 

Heads ol Department 


(■RAM 1*1 AN 

HIK.IIINAL COUNCIL I 

li.c: ruiir.it* ! 

MORAY COLLEGE O I- 
) UHT HER EDUCATION 
Dull) 

SENIOR LCCrUHER III - 
CATERING STUDIES 
DEPT. 

AppllraiiK fur tills new 
post shun 1 1 ) luvr proven 
nspnrlHni ■< In Further 
Edutiitlon in a promoted 
post . Du pur tin on t in main- 
ly catnrlna based, but has 
control or fabric crufts, 
hai-tU ulturp end halrdres- 
slng. Will have n ruiine of 
sppL'iric duties end be re- 
quired to deputise on 
occasions for tho Hoad al 
Dr pt. 

SENIOR LECTURER II • 
BUSINESS STUDIES 

DEPT. 

RBsponaible for control 
and developmet of Ytmtll 
Training Scheme caureee. 

16 plus Action Finn Modu- 
lar work and a range or 
day release courses cur- 
rently carried out by thl* 
section. Candidates should 
have one or more of the 
following:- 1* “ n 

appropriate unlveralty de- 
gree; 2) a processional 
qualification: 3 1 a Higher 
Diploma or nqulvolenl 
qualification and a profes- 
sional touching qualifica- 
tion. Relevant imluatrlal 
and/or commercial experi- 
ence an advantage in addi- 
tion to ability to aupervlee 
and control atuff. 

LECTUHE8 ’S’ - HEALTH 
8c CARING STUDIES 

GENERAL STUDIES DE- 
PARTMENT 

Applicants should have 
nursJnti or paremodlal or 
social work qualifications. 
Evidence of succoaarul 
wurktng experience with 
16 - 18 year olds an 

advantage. 

SENIOR LECTURER III - 
CO-ORDINATOR 

CYTS 16 plus ACTION 
PLAN) 

Responsible Cor co- 
ordination of co ureas in 
^ connection with } oath 
Training Scheme und will 
assist Assistant Principal 
In work involved In de- 
veloping 1* plus Action 
Plan. 

LECTURER 'B 1 • EN- 

GLISH . CO MMUNTCA- 
TIONS AND GENERAL 
ENOLISH _ 

Applicants should nova 
□ ii interoat In. and experi- 
ence of, adult basic educa- 
tion. 


MANCHESTER 

CITY Ol- MANCHESTER 
1 1)1 1 (J AT ION Ilkl'AR rMLN r 
( ENTTtAL MANCHhbThR 
COLLEGE 
Op<ni«liaw Cniilrc 

i.fcCTimcn niiAiifc n in 
f.uMi’UUn liteijacs 
itiMiulrt'd to work nrr'isv a 
runliit of rnnrwt. A" Jnierert 

lu Computer AmIsHwI l.Larn 
Inn l» iinriiaanry. 

Salary Sinl*:;- £7.5411 
LIZ 0 0 9 

Apulit niitin forms ""P 
lull* fruan 11m PorBonnol Si.c- 
1 1*011 . Cjontral MaiiclMiStor 
College. openshaw Cnntro. 

SSEItVEStSr SBMr'TO; 

- 11 January 

p3r E< fS2 l 07^ PUrt “ ,,, ^0^6 


Other Assistants 

HAMPSTEAD 

■ tup KINO ALFRED 

SCHOOL. Hampstaad, mo 

ffiof 1 ) S ° C ' 185634 

LONDON 

S5 a a'SS l « ‘vSS! “i.«don 

Two posta available for Jenu- 

Y?ko b «5 «* VaJ ■£*'«*■ 

2° To' woe", computero flnd 


COLLEGE ^ , 


MANCHESTER 

CITY OF MANCHESTER 
II. M. PRISON 

Manchester 

EDUCATION OFFICER 

Sun dlsplny ai Ivor iIboih uni 

ii A. lu 11 Eilucntlun. 

<266821 22001 8 

OXFORDSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
HYGOTEWOOf) COLLEQli 

dinn o«gf 6 ^ T - 8 «“' 799 

Applications are i Invited 
for the post of llnnd or 
Enoliiaorlnn. Tim Peraon 
aiipolntnd will be nxpaetud 
tu have had oxnerlaiico at 
a senior level In both 
ndunatlon nnd Uin ■J*r 
nlnonrlng Industry and will 
load and develop n well 
established 

wlilcl) la one of the coun- 
try's foremost In agri- 
cultural engineering. 

it Is oxpocted that the 

person appointed will toko 

ug tho poet on 15th April 

For further particulars 
and application forma app- 
ly within two week" of 
this notice to The Reg- 
istrar , Rycoiewood Col- 
lege. Priest End, Thome, 
Oxon. OXB 2AF. 1 JfJ. 
Thome (084421 1 3501). 

afr5i7 ““- ««» 

Other Appointments 


COLLEWB 

poet* »? Jf h hf8l,if ® na,lah 

phons the Rnflletrar^ yJ 
enclosing 'jmorlel Col- 

Centre I rbrind St. London 

(4*105) . ■ ' - ( 

I 82WL “RJS 'b^pooi co\ : • 

Man nj nbton Ro-d. BIl , 


EXETER 

EXETER COLLEGE 
Hole Road^Exeter EX4 

DEPARTMENT OF 

IN 

( 2 nd edvertlsmenU 
Applications srn Invited 

ror the above nogt, to take 

ft r met rram fiaslsr 
The post carriBB tno ro- 
■ □onilblllty for co-ordlnn- 
tfo°n Uf M V?^l B CB a? C w a n 

aeSpecTflc reapon»lblli ties 

pj.Vn'f."''.: 

Industrlal/comnjerclal .ex 

grwg'-asfes; th 

must ba prepared ,*o «n- 
tributa to the development 
of 'new curriculum vort- 
turee. 

Further da tells and 


SHROPSHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

OSWESTRY COLLEGE 
College Hoad, Oswestry, 
Shropshire 

Required as soon as 
possible Lecturer 1 In 
Elertronlcs/EloctrRjl to 
teach up to »TEC Level 
lll/GCE Advanced level. 
Suitable uuallflcatlons In- 
dustrie! and/or teaching 
experience required. 

Application forms and 
further details tSAEi 
available from the Princip- 
al at the College, to he 
returned by 14th January 
1985. (26838) 220026 


8 TAFFORSHIRE 

STAFFORD COLLEGE OF 

FURTHER EDUCATION 
TEMPORARY LECTURER 
GRADE 1 1 
(half post) 

Salary proportional to 

Loriurer Grade II 

I.E. 50«. (E7.348-JC12.009) 


SALARY SCALES 


Senior Lecturer IH - 
El 2,7 77 to £14.184: 
Senior Lecturer II - 

£ 10.881 to 

turer '5* • £7.989 Id 

£10.881. 

Application forms und 
further dotailn from Dlree- 
inr or EdiKullnn. Woartliljl 
III, III..,. Atic nl miiii Mill 4LU 
with wlioin npplli utlmi9 (2 
copies) should he lodgnd 
by Monday. January T. 
(44016) 320026 


To teach theoretical and prac- 
tical aspects of Eaqd end Bn- 
verane Service and Allied Hub-, ^ 
Jecta for the Hotel nnd Cater- 
ing Industry to commence I at 
January. 1983, tor as saun us 
possible thereafter) to Slat 

TEMPOR ARY FULL TIME 
LECTURER GRADE II 
£7.348— £1 3.099. , , 

To leach Applied Hotel nnd 
Catering Management and 
Control lo commence 1st Janu- 
ary 1985 (or aa soon aa possi- 
ble thereafter) to Slat Auguat 
1985 i fixed term contract*. 

Application forms and furth- 
er particulars for both the 
above post nre available from 
the Chief Admlnlatretlvo 
Ofricer. Stafford College of 
Further Education. 

Straat. Stafford. S7 16 2QH- 
Closlnn date for eppllcetlort* 
1 1 th January 1985. Canvass ng 
will disqualify. Trade Union 
inemberaliip deslreblo. Slaf- 


forahira 

(44020) 


Council. 

220026 


320026 


HOUNSLOW 

LONDON BOROUOH OF 

BOHOUOI. 

TEMPOBARY LECTURER I 
IN BBCnOTAItUAI. 8TUD1E8 
Ke qu I red by 1st . ^®5 r H?. r r y 
1985 to taucli Shorthand (Pit- 
man 3000). Typewriting and 
associated aeorotarlul akllls. 
The ability to oHor 
studios, commsrce, offloe 
machinery would he nn 
advantage. _ „ . , 

Tho sppolntmant will ba 
temporary until 31st August 
1983 In M»o first Instance, to 
cover maternity leave. 

. Applicants should have 
appropriate qualifications 

and business experience. 

Further details and ap- 
plication form from The Prin- 
cipal. Hounslow Borough 
Collage, London Rond. Isle- 
worth TTW7 4H5 UPON RE- 
CEIPT OF LA ROE SAE. CIOS- 


Ing date 14 days from adver- 
tisement. (3S9B2) 330026 


Potytechn^ 

Other Appointments 

MIDDLESEX 

MIDDLESEX 

POLYTECHNIC 

PART-TIME 
LECTURER IN 
COMPUTER BASED 
LEARNING/ 

DATA HANDLING 

Required fnr five weeks 
only in tile first Inatenue. 

{ nnuary 7 to February 8, 
985. to teach onn or two 
hours n week (depending 
nn experienced offered), 
daytimes only, on nn ini- 
tial teacher training 
course. Experience with 
primary school pupils an 
odvsntage. 

Plea so apply by latter 
to: The Dean or the Facul- 
ty or Education, Perform- 
ing Arts and Combined 
Btudlea. Middlesex 

Polytechnic, Trent Park. 
Cockfoatera Roa d. Barnet. 
Herts. EN4 OPT , from 
whom furthor details may 
be obtalnod. . 

(26675) 360026 


b ■ I cation form ret urns bl* 
within 3 weeks of the date 

of this edvsrtJsenieiit from 
the Principal.' (enclose SAE. 




FACULTY OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
School of Applied Science 

Lecturer II / Senior 
Lecturer Biotechnology 

Candidates should hold a good Honours degree in an 
appropriate Bubject with relevant post-graduate research 
and/or experience i n the field of Industrial Microbiology/ 
Biochemistry. Practical experience In the techniques of 
Recombinant DNA Technology advantageous. 

Salary Scale: £7,648 - £11,643 - £14,061 

Application forms from the Staffing Officer, The 
Polytechnic Wolverhampton, Molineux Street. 

' : Wolverhampton WV1 1SB. Telephone: (0902) 710654 

(anaaphone). ‘ mm 








IIIBTIML.S KUUCATIONAL SUITLKMKN 1 1 2|,I2.Jh 


University 

Youth and 

Appointments 

Community Service 


NORWICH 


UNIVF-O.hlTY OF EAST 
AN(i UA 
Nimvlch 

i.Ecrt'KLri in 

Q1UCA1 ION 
lEurlS Voili'A Currli’til uin i 

A up I Until ms uri 1 Invlifri 
Imp llilh tlirei--yi'or 
mipuinlnir lit In Uiw Si'hool 
*>I l£ilu> atlnn . Tllu uppnlll- 
leu nil) .ontribtiie tu ru- 
search and leatliliin in Mid 
C urriculum u( tliit Early 
Yours of bclimtlliiii, pre- 
fer ably vtrll h n sport fir In- 
ter ir»l In Environmental 
Srlnmu or Mathc-mnilrs. 
Ssroartmeni from presem 

rmploy ineuf will he consi- 
dered. Salary on the stall' 
C 7.320 . £14.025 prr 

annum plus IJ55 Lrnefltn. 


Applkittlona i Three 

coplosi which nliould In- 
rlude o lull lurrli-uluin 
vitae. Including xxari date 
of birth . laueihor willi the 
neinoe and adtlroHses of 
throe pnruins tu whom re- 
ference may lie muila. 
Bhutiid lin lo it iieci with the 
Eatiihlliihnienf wri«-i-r. 
Unit erslly uf Font Anyllu, 
Norwich NR4 7TJ iTpI: 
OhOS 56161. Eil. 31261 
Irnm whom further |ii»r- 
r leu I an. indy be uhtaliiuil. 
not Inter than B5 Jomiury 
I'JSS. Ku lurmn cif up- 
Itllrtniou are i*suuil. 
(.15!) 7 I ) 2 HO 000 


BIRMINGHAM 

SENIOH PROJECT LEADER 

Unckley Port ■ 

Applications ere anuulit fur tlm 
post of Senior Project Leader 
at llorkley Port. Hockley, 
nlrmmaliain which It a large 
rotrunilonnl project run by an 
Indcpemleni charitable com- 
pany principally for ruling ppo- 

E lc with an emphasis on wn ter- 
se oil rnrreallan alongside the 
project's extensive adventure 
playground, craft and com- 
munity block and extensive 
holiday play-scheme activities. 
Thorn Is also a strong emphasis 
on nportlnfi activities. Hockley 
Is an Inner city area with laruo 
erupt) for the company's com- 
munity-based projects. 

The successful applicant (M/ 
FI who must have experience 
with young people coupled 
with appropriate trnuiljin. will 
lie expected to work nlonaslde 
the existing community staff in 
auparvlslnu and running the 
prn/f*ri facilities, bulury £7— 
£9.000 inngutluble). 

Application Torm/Job de- 
scription from Cui Huut Folk 
Limited, l-/o 12 Cherry Street. 
Birmingham 112 5AR. (d.A.E.i. 
Previous applicants need nut 
apply. The eluslnn dute for 
applications wEII he I 1th Janu- 
ary 1889 . (4401 9) 440000 


DONCASTER METROPOLITAN INSTITUTE OP HIGHER EDUCATION 

Department of Electrical and 
Electronic Engineering 
Lecturer Grade I 

X5i£ B £ h .J* 0,, ? r J l fl,B _ artcal Md electronic prfncfples and practical electronics Initially (o 
S TEC National Dartificata and Eleclrtcel Craft Students. Applicants should ba qualified to 
at least HNC level and have relevant Industrial etipsrienca. 

Department of Science and Mathematics 
Temporary Lecturer Grade II (2 posts) - Cleaning and 
Accommodation Services 

Applications are invited Tor Uis atiovo posts, tenstala for two years In the first Instance, 
iwsvcaaslul applicants will be axpectad tataka up duties Iram i April 1985 and will be 
rispoMlWi tor tiiapiepmttonanrfuss of Distance Laamlnfl mateifals In Awommoda- 

l MasrawN^srsiMtM'* - ^ 

Temporary Lecturer Grade 1 - Computing 

Apptastiofti ate Invited tor the above post, lensttia 7 January teas to 24 May 1885 to 
of coureas to it» QepatyEKit ol Lwkb and Matnaoiatte*^ 

£1*5 Jff™ rtar^e wwrW 6 a an advantage but la not sssamtar. 

Salary Scale - Lecturer Brads I E5, 910-00,512 

LarturirfliadellE 7 .fi 48 -i 12.099 
rlulng on seats Is dependent on qualldcatfans snd expert hics. 

Closing data for applications 7 January 1985. 

. C07M> 


Cifvof 
Manchester E D ™ 

IN ASSOCIATION WITH THE HOME OFFICE 


j.iNCfH.Nsumi: 

Alir.A YfH'TII 1 I'TflH 
(iiiliishijr-tU'lh 
( Ili<-iidv>.'i f iHiuni-iii > 

Experiment! y mi Hi 

warier willi 11 rcrniiniscd 
l fuelling riiinlilir in Ion nrn 
liiXird iu apply for this 
pusi iiuttud ui llorlxcin 
Youth Win ii. Gulns- 
burumth. Dii ti"s will in- 
volve pro I fsi. 1 1 ui ill support 
u> iiialntal jihiI Hml vul un- 
lury vnuth uroiips In ihn 
ari-d u» well at t lir innu- 
uflumnni ol the liiiNi- fen- 
trn , Tim perBiiu appointed 
Will Jo I ii a r mint y tnam uf 
25 filll-linir youth 

wurko n. 

JNC runmtloiiH and sal- 
nry A anno 5. points 4-8. 
£8.593 - £9.651. Rului.u- 
1 1 cm rxprnsnt will bn pay- 
ubla In approved clrcumst- 
anciih. 

AppilcBtlnn forms and 
TurthFr data lis nrn avail* 
able from the County 
Education Officer IFE/ 
FJC ». Educut Ion Dnpurt- 
mrnt, County Offices. Lin- 
coln LNI 1 YQ . Closing 
date two weeks from Ihn 
data or this advertisement. 
Previous applicants will 
automatically bo reconsi- 
dered for this post. 
1440071 440000 


iJUKitvsiiiKi-:: 

< .Ol IN I V COUNCIL 
Kill J<: ATI ON OIMMII1 IX 

MACKWOHTIt (PCIinYl 
YfkHTlI AND STI/IjrNT 
CENTRE 


fli-rliyshirn L<J. ul HiIim u- 
I lun Aulhurlty ni'C-M In 
appoint u Warden wild 
will have the* r»<ip<iiitllill- 
ItV fur tin: day to day con- 
trol ol this Youth and Stu- 
dent Centre throughout 
the year. 

Apiillvants should be 
(lunllfli-d m cording tu the 
J.N.C. report. 

Salary will hr on the 

i .N.C. range 3. points 3 • 
. (£8.349 • £9.330 pur 


Further Information and 
application forms are 
available from the Princip- 
al. Derby College of 
Further Education, W 1 1- 
mortan, Dcrbv DE2 BUG. 
Tel: Derby 73012, to 

whom enniploiBd applica- 
tion forms should br sent 
by Frlduy January 1 1 . 
1983. 

Derbyshire County 

Counill la un eriual oppor- 
tunity employer. 

(441721 440000 


H.M. PRISON - 
MANCHESTER 

EDUCATION OFFICER - 
HEAD OF DEPARTMENT II 

Salaiy: Burnham Head of Department Grade H 
12,522-El 4,1 IS) ■ 

We require s suitably' qualifies! teacher, for ihe; post of : 
Education OttiCer at HM: Rrteofc Manchester; The 
Educallon Authority has'Jolm responsibility wHh the 
Home OHIce for the, provision of an education servloe at 
H,M. Prison, Manchester. • 

You wlil co-ordinate, lead and supervise a team of full- 
time arid part-time staff working In Ihe ' Education' 
Department throughout the fnsliiutloh; . r 1 

4 I Appllcallort formB and further particulars may be 
| obtained from 'Mr; M. A. Steme, Area Principal, North 
Area for Community Education,; Roam A1B, Abraham 
Moss Centre, Cresent Road, Crumps all, Manchester' 
MB 6UF, Tel 061-795 5996 to whom they must be 
relumed by f e January 1985. • ‘ . 1 , 

Manchester City Council is an Equal Opportunity 
Employer, arid we positively welcome applications 
from women and men,, regardless pf their. -racial, : 
ethnjc.gr rtglldneil origin, disability, age, sexuality, 

Or responsibilities for depOndanta. 


WILTSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
Education Department 
YOUTH & COMMUNITY SERVICE 

Plus One Centre, Swindon 

Youth & 

Community Worker 

Ref E.83.474 - J.N.C. ill (1-5) 

£7,866 - £6,844 par annum 

■ The primary function of the postholder will be to develop 
the programme of the Centre to meet the needs of users 
In addition to undertake some specialist work with the 
Asian community. An ability to speak one or two Aslan 
languages e.g. Punjabi or Urdu, would be a particular 
advantage. 

Outreach Youth & 
Community Worker 

Ref E.83.476 - J.N.C. II 
£6,357 - £8,1 03 per annum 

The postholder will be primarily responsible for working 
with unemployed and/or non club attending young peo- 
ple who congregate in the central area ol Swindon, 
particularly those of ethnic minority origin. The worker 
will be part of a team based at the Plus One Centre but 
will have only a nominal commllment to work at the 
Centre. 

Further details and application forms for both posts 
. available from the Chief Education Officer (ST/ 
KES), County Hall, Trowbridge, Wilts BA1 4 8JB, Tel: 
Trowbridge 3641, Ext. 2458 quoting appropriate ref- 
erence. Returnable by 14th January, 1985. 

(0752) 


Youth and Community 
Worker 

For the Afro-Carlbbean Community In 
Slough 

£8,631 to £9,345 Inclusive 

Required to establish and maintain contact with young 
members of the Afro-Carlbbean community with a view to 
assisting the Service to meat their needs. Applicants 
must.ba qu&HBed youth and community Workers with • 1 
knowledge and experience of work with the Afro-. 

Caribbean community and a definite commitment to 
Improve the situation of underprivileged young blaok 

people. Hetehe should hava.the ability to work within a ■ 
team of oolleegues and :tq relate effectively to a range of . 

. different agencies to lirdvfde advice and Information as . 
appropriate. Comprehensive In-Service training and 
personal supervision. Rpmbval expenses In approved 
cases. For Informal discussion telephone John Alnsfey . 

, District Yquth and Community Officer on Slough 76136., 

Applioaltons form and Jota specification from Plrector 

u EdU0 * Wn Department, Shire ■ 

Hall, (nfield Park,' Reading, RQ2 SXE (S.A.E. . 

. please)' ■' 

1 CLOSlNQ DAtE JANUARY 4th 1^88. 

i An Equal Opportunity Employer ■= - ! >... !«■ 


^ Royal County 
of Berkshire 


UUCKINnitAMSIIIRK 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
(An r.iniHi oiipuri un 1 1 v 
rmplo>»rl 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
YOUTH AND COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 
FULL-TIME. CU- 
OUDINATOK-A YLF.KIIURY 
YOUTH ACTION 
SALARY: BURNHAM 
HELATE1): £6.489 111 £8.004 
aciorUliiu icj uiic anil 
*<’rp»-rl« me 

Itp'iuln.'iJ (ruin January. 
I9B3. 

Ayli-sltury Youth Action Ik 
u vuliiiDary oi'nnnlsu t Inn 
work, nil In a vaodat lou with 
local irhooli, uihi.r aunliclus 
anil I nd I vicinal sunny iinnple 
to io-urdliiB ti- and clovelci|i 
voluntary larrlm hy younn 
people . 

FurilKir details on roculpt 
of a.a.t'. from Mr K.n. 
Smith. M.A.. Chairman, 
Aylesbury Youth Action, 
Aylcslmry Grammar School . 
Walton Road. Aylnabury. 
Bucks. HP21 7RI'. 

1359701 440000 


Overseas 

Appointments 


CHRISTIAN TKACHBR? 

caMacInlly of n.E.. Mil",' 
Sc In nr o and F-IHiMsh ?i- 
qulrod ror 5 ECONDa«v 
schools Africa.' Vtiiia. 
tovr ICTinh - two ynar run. 
tracts Alrfuri'S. prL-parutian 
course. Iiisurani.a untl on? r . 
anas Bllnwaiici! provlflurt 
Apply to: VOLUNTEER 

M IBS ION A R Y MOVEMENT 
Slmnley Lane, London CoN 
noy. Hnrts, AL2 )An 

fdosiin appraciuiutu: 

I44BI9I 460000 

ATHENS 

GREECE 

Quail flfd T o ache r » requirnd. m 
teach In Greek Inatltutes. High 

flfo" ri ’ “ nl1 " dlrlor «>R Way of 

TH. N. CAMMENOS, 12 
Totasal Street, Athena 
Greece. 1441041 460000 


COMMUNITY WORKER Ref no: EDU/1458/CO 
(Downend Area) 

Salary: JNC 3 (1-5) E7B65-E8844 

Applicants should be qualified In accordance with JNC Conditions ol 
Service for Youth and Community WoikBis and should havo appropriate 
experience in a full or part-time capacity. Persons with voluntary 
experience will also be considered. 

Further dalalls and application form, returnable by 11th 
January 1885, from Director of Personnel (Tel. Bristol 298565 
- Ansafone on this number after office hours), PO Box 270, 
Avon House, The Haymarket, Bristol, BS99 7HE. 

Avon Is an equal opportunities employer. 

Please quote reference number 


a Education Department 

Awn 

COUNTY COUNCIL 



EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
Youth and Community Service 
ManorhiJI Centre 

Applications are invited for the post of 

Centre Manager 

from persons with appropriate skllls/experlence/ 
qualifications. 

Salary: SOI . £9687-£1 0287 per annum inclusive. 

Application form and further details obtain- 
able from the Director of Educational Services, 
Town Hall, Frlern Barnet, London Nil 3DL. 
Telephone: 368 1255, ext. 223. Reference: 
ADM/E/199. 

Closing date 11th January 1985. 


Mfe welcome eppVoatbne 
fmmraglttand 
disabled people 


^^lkaionDon borough ■ 

*3llMifnet 


YOUTH WORKER (full-time) 

Rflf no: EDU/1437/C0 

• Summit Youth Centre, Kingswood, Bristol. 

Salary Seale: JNC 3 (4-8) £8,B95-£9,8B1 
Asslslanca with removal expenses where appropriate. 

■ ' Applicants should be qualified in accordance with JNC Conditions of 
. Service for Youlh Workers. ■ 

Patous experience ol youlh work and/or working wllh young 


Further details and application form, returnable by 11th 
January 198B. * ‘ 


MMMII VtftUWII lUBIkll | 

.: January 1985, 

- Ansafone on 
' Avon House, TI 

Aww Is an equal opportunities employer. 

Mom® quote reference number 
Edacatlon Departmeijt, Youth Service 


^ |r ^icfi.RnilCAT»ONAL SUPPLEMENT 1 21 . 12.84 


OVERSEAS POSTS 



saUD I ARABIA 
-vftORB , ■ »□ losnirn for 

c§nd Uf . 1 1 .. n to-. 1 uUiUl 
BOX 46^2. jmlcluli. 
IJud^AraB 1 #- 460901* 


™ B ”v. , inr 

SmMjJS, Vo ? v“ in Ci. rmanv 


un..— - livt. Ill l.i-riiluiiT 

** in,ln0 ph f«r«lll« HlljllflHh. 

r Sp q r"Vh:‘ , h. M«r- 

E1IH° 0 "Moo » xil** 11 - <Srl - 

*25: • lf - nm,tl 


GREECE - wl> i,xi>«ri>'i»><ii 

v» tygt Sr l /‘* 'V.'ii 

tetdiy .^L ad la U' 1 v "“ ,l1 

ffSt M?i T“ w ‘" k ,n 

gr77S F »H-= i » in7 

IS59771 


ITALY 

THE BRITISH SCHOOL OF 

MONZA 

Italy 

nequlros E.S.L. Teurhor coin- 
mnnclnn January 1985 to 
May. ronnwnble. Good do- 
limp ii nil R .5 . A . prop. Grade 
D nnnivalaiit minimum ro- 
iinlrnmt-llts. 

Htrli-tly hy npplti-atlnn fnrni 
only, to lia anknil rrum- Mr 
I'.N.K. Tayliir, Dlructur of 
HIUiIIuh, llrlllah ticluiol nf 
Monm. Via Vltini-lu Emu. 
mil'll! I 1-29052 Mnnyn (llo- 
lyl. Ini-. 1)39-364966-384946. 
135898) 460000 

ltK<«KNT-MlLAN 

N''I'iIh iiillv iiiiiillMi'il KXiii'i-lniirnil 
'I'll I. Ti'iirhnri fur niii'ii anil i:nil- 
iriiii Hfiirthin hi'vi-iiIIi Juniinry In 
Milan. 

I'llll Nnlli n ail liimn-uiiLii/l'rn- 
nIiiii ««ri . . . i'iiv<<i'aiii«. 11 Inn 

ill -77 7 60-11 ml 27 ill nia uiiiliiir 
Inr Inli-rvIrwH. I266 , i7i 469000 


Tnni hiM H rminlrnil Ini A-l.S- 
-1..1. Si hiail NniThi'i-n Hilly. 
11. S. A. I'll LI 1 C J i ii chin If. Sturt 
Jiiiiiiiii-v iiiIiiIiIIhihI aiinni- 
iiiinlaili'ii. 

I m nrvlmv l.iiiiilun. Illnii 
Mark II Irllai'itHiin Italy 0432 
UII 21 I 10 nr Ann Kli'hiirilHmi 
tll-U‘14 4634. 1440761 460000 


PORTUGAL 

EFL TEACHER 

The AaaoLlaeoo Luno-Brltanl- 
CO Porto llnatltuto Urltanlrni 
requires an experienced EI-'L 
Taachor. at xtart uf Summur 
Term 83. In Oporto. Tim 
teacher appointn d will have 
Bpnrillc TEFL quullfli.at1(jn*. 
minimum RS A Din. or Curl., 
or until volant. Expnrinni n In 
tanchlna for CPE nencntlal. 
22 tuachlnn liulirn per week. 
Salary nroiiiul 60.000 tu 
70.000 ear. luruahi / 14 p.u. 
Irao acrnniinijilutlon iiro- 
vldtttl. Initial rontniLt will bn 
15 April 85 tn 15 July 86. 
Suitahly nunliried annllrnnts 
iliuuld write to: Hill Hyhmn, 
Arnilnintr Supnrvlaor. Abbci- 
clniau Lueci-Dritiiiilca ilu Por- 
to R u a du Breynor, 155 - 

■1000 POnTO/PORTUGAL to 
arrive hy nut inter than 1 4 
Jnn. 1985. Interviews will he 
III Lulllloli, Inst work of 
I'nhrunry. 1265641 460000 


SPAIN 

lllimedlnte varnney E.F.L. 
Tear her. 

Apply with curriculum 
vitae , plnitntiraph. testimo- 
nials If possible, nomaa of 
rafereca. to Euronchools. 
Ruouelro 2. Vlae. Spain. Tol: 
I R A l 291648. 1359721 46UOOO 


Teaching Appointments 


There is a requirement within the Sul la not Oman's Arrned Forces fo. 
Teachers of Arabic as a Foreign Language fJor'-nahve ,peaV«r J ..Ilhe 
language require i raining at all levels lor Colloquial through 10 
Translator to assist them in ihelr military duties. . _ . 

Appncani s should be lor mall v qualified hn TAFL oi have haa a 
minimum ot 5 years' evpeiience in this field. They musl bel 30 
and 50 years of age. and preferably have had previous military 

e/| foes© are civilian cor.liactapminlm.enfs for Iwo yeais. 
unaccompanied Pay (In Omani P.als) is equiva ilent to it 19 X 100 pa. at 
Ihe current rale of ex change There Is an en d -of -con t ^ I^grai U' I y a 
20 % of total pay mceived. pay and gravities are tax-free 
fully remittabie Mess accommodation and services are prated free 
and 20 days' UK leave is granted three times per year wllhctit P^ssagos 

paid. Interested applicants should write. withCV. quoting reference 

number 25 E. lo: 

Personnel Officer (M.R.), 

Alrwork Limited, A««niinf4/ 

Boumemouth-Hum Airport, iyATi /\ll^VOr*V 

Chiistchuroh, Dorset BH23 6EB. 

iPtlPinvll MO AM. I IMM 


STATE OF QATAR 

UNIVERAITY OF QATAR 

equivalent institution of tertiary education is essential. 

1 - FACULTY OF ENGINEERING: 

A- Electrical Engineering Department: C- Chemical Engineering Department: 

- Electronics and Systems Engineering. “ M^ureme ^and^ntrol of Chemical Processes. 

B- Civil Engineering Department: 

- Hydraulics and Harbour Engineering. A . - ^ .. . 

- Traffic Engineering and Geometric Design. D- At Faculty Level . 

- Reinforced Concrete. _ Industrial/Manufacturing Engineering. 

- Structural Engineering. 

2 - FACULTY OF SCIENCE: 

- SK&rSSSologto! analysis. csWion W ^ “i 1 “» “ n »" s l ™ U,, • 

goechemistry). 

•" 01 ' , - ,,,bary v '“ hi " “■ 

"vr-kssbs ■aassassssaatasMaasss^^ 

3 - ENGLISH L ANGU AQE TEACHING UNI T: 

POST: INSTRUCTOR OF ENGLISH. 

A- Qualifications: 

B- Duties: ^ various faculties and to carry out other duties as assigned by the Director. The 


io teacn tngusn w jn the Unit's Summer Institute, 

opportunity also exists to teagn in me SALARIES 


Rank 

Professor 

r -Y y . . ' ■ 

-Associate Professor 
Assistant Professon 

1 ■ *9 — » — -■ - r >k 


“ — ~ ~ An nual Payment (1? Months) 

" ~ 7 ~ I U.S. Dollars (approx) 

Qatari Rivals 1 — — - 


Monthly Transport 
Allowance 


andReSWch Assistsni 


QR 

141 ,000 *-155^400^ 
120 ,00° - 141,600" 

97,500 -111.89° 
“72,000 - 86,400 



38,525 - 42,460 
. 32,790 - 38,690 

r* 

/ 26,640 - 30,575 

“ 18.7 26 -j 23,871 

? d rr 1 H, ^ nIon, ,6: 




(074b) V 







OVEItHKAH I’flHTH 


SPAIN 

til illicit l.mlv, vpriiklm, hpmi 


Hll r«-i, Hired I 
trail ll I ii 'ill'll 
lllr.|ii>. 1>I‘ 
1359741 


mi January !«■ 
In Hnoln (Lu 
341 134776. 

460000 


SPAIN 

rnarhrrs of EiiDlJ«h required 
In Hpeln. Conversant wltii 
Spanltli nssrritln I . Print C.V. 
i ph»io lu; Apuriiiclo nr 
rurrrot 122, Viillnilul hi. 
Spain. I3V1B.H 460000 


TEFL POSTS 
NORTHERN ITALY 


lain hers n-.,u Jri-<l fur In- 
minim ns Iruliilim. r.uildldiila-« 
iinivl hr uililliriufl irurlu-r s 
with ai IrnM II SA I’rnn Or*. 
2 years expiirlr net- ami rlauii 
IIK driving lli<-iiri-. 

I n* cluliilie irmtad 
llllerilill lunul Lnii'iiiiiim 
Srivliii'd, 14 llnllcii ijnri 
Siren. SulinMiry. Wiln*. ini: 
0722 33101 I. 1263621 460000 


••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

: Post : 

• overseas • 

i Soviet Union S 

• Lecturer in English Studies * 

" • Faculty of Philology, 9 

• Moscow State University • 

• Quairflcallom: Candidates should hsva a good honours ® 

• degree In English Literature, preferably with a poalgraduate • 

• qualification In Linguistics, a nd should have si least two • 

• ysars teaching experience at university (evol. Single • 

• candidates preferred. « 

• Salary: 400 Roubles per month (under review) plus a sterling O 

• auhsldy et the ann iral rata of CB.076, paid In Britain. • 

• BsneHts: Subsidised eccommodation; superannuation • 

• contribution; return feres. • 

• Contract: From September 198E for one academic year of to ® 

• months, renewable. • 

• Closing date for applications: 18 January 1986. * 

■ Reference: 96 B 20 T. * 

• further details and an application form, pfeasa write, • 

• duatma the post reference number to : Oversees Educat fonol m 

• YS55 0lr lF nBI J, l# Department, The British Council, BO-91 1 

T Tottenham Court Road, London W1POOT. 10764 ) ® 

• *oo*oo* rrvi ^ • 

• o*o»ot»o ine • 


OOOOOOO npi .. • , 

British 
SSSISSS Council 


(The Angle -Dutch iccllni of the Saudi Arabian Interna Hons I 
Sd ioofa) Rf lu 

married teaching couples 

prevluoa of extra curr^ireaMtl^or o“ cbK 

SSsSSSpSsss 

SH 3 Wwk? N A=ISf, raWe,y i 8 * 660 lo . 74 ' M0 Ri ^ P »- «« free 


uldnaed to 


SOX l-P.g 

EUROPEAN COUNCIL ^ WTOW^ATIONAL SCHOOLS 
IB L AV A N T STREET * 

_ PETERSP1EL0 
RANTS. GU33 3RW 


VACANCIES; I r In ln-r I»-»l.- 
III I la>a| *■ ill J nil Hill rnrklf.ll 

■S«- i*n till* itf Nfirllif-rji f.'vi*- 
ruv. Vji* mu *» h in C'|v||. 
E Iff I rli ill . Mf i li dull ill iti|i| 
(.'■■mpiilt-r I imlrnn-rlm in |„- 
rillt-fl with sill til III v «rilul- 
irifrfi iiiTstinrif I linmfKlImt-- 
I V. Turn III nil fVpffrlKiif r; lit 
ii"iiri-f- level c-ssftrilliil. Fur 
ilninlls miii (nli-rvlew pli-nv 
phone 01-H5H 3217 or OI- 
839 553U on TiansUay Bill 

Jniiimr v . 1 9H.1 . 

I 35 I 83 l 460000 


TARRAGONA 

SPAIN 

Spain E.F.L. Tmthers required 
immudlnluly B. A. hiiiJ know- 
leiloe of Spanish noneuHry. 
Planar Rend CV and photo to 
English School. Rambln Nova 
106 hla, 43001 Tarrnana, 
Spain. (26692) 460000 


Administration 
Local Education 
Authority 


LINCOLNSHIRE 

CAREEHS OF Kid: It 
Boston 

S3 £7. 191 - £ 7 . 806 

KoqulrcU at Huston 
Ceroai-N arrive. County 
Hall. Hoaion. lu ii udortukn 
Hip rull mnim of vocation- 
ill imidDIICB .Iluilnu. Apilll- 
roiilB Should be qualified 
11 'juror experienced carnvn 
orriL-nm I lie hill I mi tlione 
wJi n h nvn reran U y enm- 
plottid DCO rnurnnn. Thny 
must hold n mil current 
driving licence and a 
casual user car allowance 
anrt subsldanco expenses 
are payable. Relocation 
fix pen Etna are reimbursable 
In appropriate conns up to 
a maximum or £1.163. ex- 
cludlnn VAT to the sue 
caasf ii 1 candidate who Is 
buylnq and aolllnn prop- 
ai*t y ■ 

Application rorma and 
further details are avnl 1- 
able from the County Per- 
sonnel Officer. County 
Offices . Lincoln LN1 1YL. 
JSU 0 „ Lincoln (0323) 
Pie axe quota ref: 
ED2Q0. Closing date: 8th 
January 19B5- 
(44 078 > 480000 


Miscellaneous 


ALTERNATIVES FOR 

TEACHERS. full-tlms/part- 
tlme. Experience unneces- 
sary. ‘Careers In TV', 
‘Careers In Writing & Pub- 
lishing’, 'Careers In Radio*. 
£1.70 each, all three £4-25. 
Dept 7, Hamilton House 
.i . -AtMiNpmnii • 

Northampton. Access phone 
0604 881889. 

(42081) 660000 


Outdoor Education 


ACTIVITY HOLIDAYS 
IN NORTH WALES 

In the heart of Snowdonia 
and only s few in I lee from the 
coast 

MOUNTAIN VENTURES 
CENTRES 

. Offer an unbeatable choice 
ol exciting adventure and edu- 
cational activities, our ex- 
perience and professional lam 
guarantees a programme de- 
signed to your needs, for 
weekend . S day or T day 
periods. 

Colour brochure from 
Mountain .Ventures Ltd (T). 
Brecon Hones. Oraenhlll 
Road. Liverpool L.1B TIIQ. 
Tel: 031-724 273a. 


SCHOOL JOURNEY and 
nctlvity holidays . at tho 
Swaledsla Centre In the 
Scottish Borders, Canoeing, 
Horse- Riding etc. -all Inclu- 
sive. Phone 0933 6T343T 

for details. (33040) 680000 


Ferranti Computer Systems Ltd. 


Could you use your Physics, 
Electronics or Computer 
Science qualification in 
Ferranti? 

Naval Combat Systems 
Bracknell and Portsmouth 

Ferranti real-time computer-based Command and Weapon Control Systems are In 
operational use in well over 90 surface ships and submarines. On this sound base of 

g raven experience we are expanding to cope with new contracts from home and overseas 
lur systems Incorporate powerful main processors and micro processors end utilise 
distributed processing and advanced design techniques. 

Projects Include * Naval Command and Control * Gun Fire Control * Missile 
Control Including Seawolf ★ Submarine Surveillance Syatema * Submarine 
Weapon Control. 

We are looking for potential Systems Engineers. A degree in Electronics, Physics or 
Computer Science and an Interest In naval computer applications could qualify you 
Suitable training will be provided on Ferranti Hardware, Software and System Design 
Methodology. ° 

if you are looking for Job internal, technical responsibility, project work that will stretch your 

Pnltltv and fin nnnnrii mmi Ia trowel ouamnan iKaa neari las. .. p* 9 


ability and an opportunity to travel overseas then send for an application form. Positions are 
available in boln Bracknell and Portsmouth. 

Ferranti offers company benefits including competitive salaries, flexible working hours 
productivity bonus and assistance with relocation expenses. 

Please telephone or write, quoting reference: B 942/TES, to: The Recruitment Section, 
Ferranti Computer Systems, Western Road, Bracknell, 

Berks RG12 IRA. Tel: Bracknell 483232, ext. 3471. 


8 r55?ofe ODQ V OUT DOOR i 

CENTRE. Ftrsi Class 

E5.°.S!J?IP dMion ‘ Excellent 
Instruction using best 
equipment. Safety standards 
second to none. Open all 
year for schools, clubs. YTS 
and individuals. You select 
activities from choice of 23 
Free placed Tram 1:8. Tho 
Iduc^lon." * n Outdoor 
Write or phone . Shorn 
Lodge, Appiedora. Bide- 
ford. Devon EX39 INa. 
Tel: 02372 3992. 

104338) 680000 


WALES 

v^J^JOQiorLganuGATiON s. 

Wye Valley foot or Black 
Mountains 

Tin Oronss Centre available 
field studies, riding and 
canoeing holidays. School 
partlas up to 16 in number. 
First class accommodation 
and food. 

Write The Orange Field 
Centre. Cllaabury-on- Wye, 
Hereford HRS 3LP. Toll 
(04974) 224. (03847) 680000 


English as a 
Foreign Language 


BOURNEMOUTH 


MANAGEMENT 

INTERNATIONAL 

RBA COURSES AT 1TTC 

Learn to teach English 
■ • foreign language at 
ine International Teacher 
Training Centra. Bourne- 
mouth'. Ths Centre runs 
reoulsr 4 week Introduc- 
tory courses leading to the 
Royal Society of A?ts pre- 
paratory Certificate In 
Teaching English as a 
Foreign Language. 

details write to 
L TT C. 674 Wlmborna 
Road, Bournemouth or 
Timinoi f°902) 323337. 

(00162) 700000 


FERRANTI 


Selling technology 


County Adviser/Inspector 

Humanities 

Salary Burnham Group 8/9 {currently £1 4,884-El 5,963 and 
£15 1 792-£17,112 respectively). 

Tina appointment will be Initially as County Adviser at Group 8 
with the proBpect of progress to County Inspector Group 9. The 
successful candidate will be responsible for advice and Inspec- 
tion in the field of the Humanities and will be particularly qualified 
- hatJeaatonaol the following subject areas: History, Geography, 
Social Studies, Personal and Social Development. 

Professional Assistant 
(Southern Area) 

Salary Grade S01/S02 E9.06O-E1 0,539 (N.J.C. A.P.T.C. 
Scheme Points 31-36) pay award pending. 

Applicants should be graduates with leaching experience. This 
post should be of Interest to teachers seeking an Initial appoint- 
ment In Local Education Authority administration. The success- 
ful candidate will be based In Luton. 

Essential user car allowance. Car loan scheme. Approved 
removal expenses paid. 

Application form and further details for the above two posts 
from D.P.J Browning CBE M.A. Chief Education Officer, 
County Hall, Bedford, or telephone Bedford 63222 ext. 345. 
Closing date Monday 7ih January 1985. - 
The Council Is an Equal Opportunity Employer. 

fMh Bt 


COUNTY COUNCIL 


UNITED ARAB EMIRATES 
Shariah English School 

{Headmaster: Michael Short) 

(A ptopsratory school fof.300 pupils,- mostly Bfitfst], apecf 4 -f$J . 

A WELL-QUALIFIED AND ; 
ENTHUSIASTIC 

TEACHER I 

Is sought for September 1985 who will assume responsibility • 

. f or the teaching of science to C.E. level and ideally also offer v 
either of the following: , 

Mathematics to Mlddla^ School Piiplla ; 

or General Class Teaching to a Junior Form [ , 

Contract: two years, renewable. Generous tax-free salary, 

• terminal gralulty, renl-free, air conditioned, fgHy- furnished r 
accommodation, annual passage to U.K. ; : 

Application Is. Invited from single teachers with at least three - • 
years relevant , experience and should \>b made by; tetter 
accompanied by a full dv., The names of two confidential ■ 
referees and a recent photograph to : the Headmaster, i 
Shariah English School, P.0. Box 1809, Sharjah, U.A.E., 

. from whom ^ilher, details may be, obtained* , ; j 

^ conduc^tarvfeWA In the U.K. ■ i 


DIRECTOR 


EDUCATION 

Salary £23,386 - £25,722 

. The large Metropolitan Borough olf Wigan is seek- 
ing a hew Director :Qf Education i with the vision 
■arid managarial ability ,to, enhance Its reputation 
as a progressive^ local education authority. 1 , 

' For further details r and ah application form 
pleasp wrlte tp Chief Executive {Personnel) 

: CMc Caritre, Millgate, Wigan VVN1 1YD or rihg 
: Wigan 4409T ext. 2130; Closing date: Monday, 


• ; ! : : V'l': 


AREA CAREERS OFFICER (BATH) 

Ref no: EDU/1 208^0 

Salary Scale: S01/2 1 £9,MO-£10,539 (pay award pending) 

I? hvo careers officers and support staff and to 

(h 0 a f Rotk A S b 8 i 0r “'OrtlnaUnq the careers guidance work in 
ine Bath Area, In accordance with County policy. 

*5 situated In central Bath and shares 
Accommodation with the Wansdyke Area Careers Office. 

I 1 ? D| P* orna ln Greers Guidance, or equivalent, 
and should have at least two years experience as a careers officer. 

SS™ 40 K l *f ,nd WPNcaHon form, returnable by 111 b 

C” BClDr ol Personnel (Tel. Brlilol 298665 
ijSfSH?, °y h| * nomher after office hours). PO Box 270, 
Avon HausBf-Tha Haymarket, Bristol, B899 THE: 

Aiw? Is an equal opportunities employer. 

Pltaae quote reference number 
Education Department. Careers Sendee 


■ COUNtT COUNCIL 




!> ■ 



TUETIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 21.12.84 


ENGLISH A8 A FOREIGN 

language 

. ..ntlnuad 

LONDON 

THE LONDON SCHOOL 
THE W" ENOL , SH 

pormuneni and teimxir- 
...TEFL lenclu'm r«- 
•JX-.d rrom Murrli 1983. 
Sirel claaa quaimcattona 
-id axporl«m co osijenilal. 
n«,arloncn In EimiIIbIi Tor 

ciallv wolronio. 


mverins letter uiitllniuu 
SSur carnor to date mid 
SSw you r »»“ It O^rinpiMH 


" 0W th V U lu'turii*. “ No ■ T.Vle- 

d ^‘ ,l, rr a«S: 

phr 7^6 

LONDON 

nuallfied EFL i - "- 

quired from January 1985 for 
2iri-tlme post rao Uoui-h) nt 
private lanBimao arliool In 

^ °{i I n 0 '8*0 6 9 Tor detnila 

E*l. 5 « '2S7 12) TQOOCiO 


Educational Courses 


LONDON 


THERAPY IN MUbIC FOR 
HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 

A weekend course to bo 

held at 

The Nordorr-Robblna 
Music Therapy Centro 
3 Leighton Place, London 


26/27 tli January I9BS 

AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE NORDOFF-ROBBlNfi 
APPROACH 

For teaoliors, nuruntx 
and others Intnrostecl In 
working with Itaudirnppud 

children. 

Organised by Tim Nor- 
doir-Robblns Mnslr Ther- 
apy Centro Ltd. 

Director: Sybil Boros- 

lord-Pelrso. 

Details from: Thu 

Secretary. Tlir N*>rdoir- 
Bobbins Music Thara|>y 

Centre, 3 Lotuhtmi 1’luco, 
London NWS SQL. Tel: 
01-267 6296. 

126713) 760000 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

COUNTV COUNCIL 

EATON HALL 
INTERNATIONAL 

PRELIMINARY 
CERTIFICATE IN TF.I-L 

IICEN T1A IT hll'l (»MA 
IN TRI-HI. II.ICI.I 

DIPLOMA IN TliHP mill. 

A coniliiimtton nt IH»- 
taqca l.imritlnn ftillusvml 
by ItcMd nn Hill ll|(M-k mr 
taachera in- ormluatna 
leading to the i|iiullllmi- 
tlona list nil iihfivo. I»l“- 
taneg no protiinm. 

Write fur ilninllH to: Tl»n 
Registrar , Ref TMHI4. 
Eaton llntl Inmrnnt Imml. 
Retford. NoLtlniihunislilru 
DN23 OPR or Tol. <07 77) 
706441. (26527 i TA0U00 


R 9 A 

PREPARATORY 
COURSE 
IN E.F.L. 

PART-TIME (EVER) JAN. 

- MAY I 9B5 

INTRODUCTION TO TEFL 
ONE WEEK 
FULL TIME COURSE 
FEBRUARY 

Inforinat Ion A applica- 
tion forms Marble Arch 
Intensive Englipih. 21 Start 
St. , W3. Tel: 402-9273. 
(38670) 760000 


RESIDENTIAL 
TEFL TRAINING 

LIN a U Alt AM A 
3rd to Kth JANUARY 1993 

One weok Intonsivo courses 
ut Darwin Cbllngc, Uiilvnralty 
Of Knnl. Llniiunrnnia offors 
llltmdiiL-tnrv courses suitable 
for tIioi«u considering a career 
III EFL. A number of vacan- 
l'Iiih will bo avallahlo In Llng- 
nni-iima'H Etiropenn Schools 
for onerous fill traliious. 

For detuils send A 4 SAE 
to: TEFL Dept. Llnouarama, 
Now Oxford House, 16 
Waterloo St root, Rlriulngham 
B2 5UG. (358341 760000 


IMPRESSIONS OF PARIS ns 

F. 51 through the Eyes of 
*’* l alnters. In photography 
and paliitliina this film ills, 
tils tho essunco of tills enp- 
tlvatlng city. 25 mlnuio Olm 


SCHOOL OF HYPNOSIS. Di- 
ploma Cillirhi-I I WhClIilHI . 
l)«tnlU: 0 I -359 6991 . 

130607) ay <iooo 


Tuition 


HOME TUTORS roqulrad 
throughout Great Britain. 
Personal tutors (T.E.S.). 
Cheadlo House, Cheadle, 
Cites. Tel: 061-428 2285. 

(24 hours). (088361 770000 

WANTID - tutor to' teach 
dance students us general 
education • olglit-nlno hours 
n week, commencing 14th 
January 1985. Write la 
Miss Y. Dudloy. 35 Cnm- 
brldno Park. Wanalond. 
Loudon Ell. (26699)770000 


Personal 

Announcements 


1O0 3h/10S% MORTQAGBS 
FOR TEACHERS. Fur de- 
tails io nt net Apex Murtonga 
CoiiHiilianta. 23 Stnnsionri 
Mn nor, Cliunni Ruud. Hut- 
ton. Hurray SMI 2 AY. Tel: 
0 1 -6b 1 9968 or 01-642 

3497. (05752) 800000 


HOLIDAYS AND PERSONAL 
LOANS. from £100 

arrnunud without security 
or dolay . Cum poll A Robi- 
son Ltd. 107 Jermyn Stroul, 
London fcSWI SEW . Write, 
phuitu or toll Tor written 
(ermh. Tol: 01-839 6936. 

118196) 800000 

IMMEDIATE ADVANCES. 
£1 110 IO £20.000. Wi-lltun 
I ii)-iii h uii rniiuont. REGION- 
AL T1U1KT LTD. 3 1 Dover 
Mti'ol. 1»l«-i-mllll\ . I.tiiiihm 
W1A 4IIT. IMimm OI-4UI 
2934. (18107) SOOflOO 

IMMEDIATE , MORtflAOM 
up in 314 x iitrutiiu; top-unu 
in 100 9b ; ru-moriHUUOBi 
liniiienwnni-s Inatie Iiiiiinny 
lu 7 •liiya). 1 1 u in i* town 01- 
446 3451. 1161 58) 800000 

INVERVIBW QUESTIONS A 
linuiltiiui-lier Hildlliiatn IWMi- 
hlu iiiiawnia to »"i' r mtnr 
view fiursthin*. 33 P.P- 

Riu^tlorVrear^lu. 

! 43 43 3* U ’ " * " 


ciiy. 23 minuin isitn 
available on free loan tu 
bona ridu xoclullus and 
organlsaMona. Write- ur 
TplopliDiip Time Off Ltd. 2u 
ChMler Close, London 
8W1. 01-233 8070. 

(17097) BO 0000 

MAKE WRITING YOUR 
HOBBY THIS WINTER. 
Learn urtlrle or story writ- 
ing irum tho only Journalis- 
tic school founded under 
tnr patronage or the Press. 
Highest quality correspond, 
unce coaching. Free book 
from The London School af 
Journalism (TESi. 19 Hoi-t- 
ford SI., London WIY BSD. 
01-499 8250. Accredited by 
the C.A.C.C. 

(42031) 800000 

MAXIMUM MORTGAGES. 
‘Top Ups', Remortgages, 
Secured Loans for toachers. 
Either phone 01-346 4693 

or write: Martin Hasseck 

.. Freepaet. London 
NW4 1 YD. I 660301 000000 

SALARIED PERSONS POST- 
AL LOANS Ltd. Loans from 
£30 - £300 granted same 

day. No serurlty required. 
For written quote apply 173 
Regent Street, London Wl. 
Ol -754 351 9. 

(0987 1 ) 800000 

SAME DAY LOANS & POBT- 
ALOANB. Unsecured EIOO - 
£2,000. FULL MORT- 
GAGES and remortgages for 
Teachers. Arrears cases 
considered. For written 
quotation: Richmond In- 

vestments Ltd., 4 The 
Oreen , Richmond , Surrey. 
Tel: 01-940 9835/2929. 

Established 1934. 

(52330) 800000 

WRITE and ieil Children's 
Btorlns. Mall tuition Bales 
assistance. Free booklet 
Children Features. (TES), 
5/S Barkley Square, Sal- 
ford, Manchester MS 6DB. 
•05732) 800000 


For Sale 
and Wanted 


40". 45”. SO" and 78" TELH- 
V 151 ON 8 from all Jcadlnu 
manufacture™. Far rull in- 
formation. brochures, etc. 
rlun 021-334 2393 (24 lirsi. 
(05139) 860000 


CARPETS and Carpet Tiles 
almost trade prices. Most 
makes. Free delivery. Cor- 
dova Carpels, 87 Cross 
Green. Formby, Nr. Liver- 
pool. Tel: 07048 74859 & 

71165.(955441 B60G00 


FUNNY LETTERS from pa- 
rants and teachers, reports 
please to E-L.B-S., 23 a 

Crncknora Road. Fronman- 
tle. Southampton. 

(26671) 860000 


Holidays 

and Accommodation 


ADVENTURE HOLIDAYS 3 

wenkFi Koihmlrn __ and 
Ladukli, Ottoman. Turkuy 
and Black S«a. Syria. Ilsn- 
n«i V ff r la nd . 185 St roatharn 
High HouU . London S.VV1 6. 
Tel: 01 -769 6659. 

(51887) 880000 


Geneva 

Poster 

For a Itee enpy of an nuu'- 
tiw s SiV-m pi^iw 
(n^clher with nur brochure 
on individual inrlurive 
holidiy« rn thi> beautiful 
cilY. write to - 
Time Off Li 4, 
ZaCheiierClou. 

London SW1X7BQ. 


School Visits 


GO DOWN THE MINE - tlin 
uttliuul': school l rip f* Ch«»* 
i in-in y Whitfield Mini no 

Muslim. StukP, Siafla. 

Phone 07 92 81337 tdday for 

ilm nils . i SB 1 60 1 B90000 


Field Study Centres 


SKERN LODOe OUTD®?" 
CENTRE. l*loa1 location for 
Field Sludlea. Wrltn or 
ptiunn ror lirothuro “hern 
Lodge. Appledoro. Ulde- 
ford. Devon EX39 ING. 
Tel: 02372 5992. 

(045391 910000 

SNOWDONIA. Llenberia. For 
Field-study courses In all 
aspects or Geography. Biol- 
ogy & Environmental Stu- 
dies. Fully eaulpped re- 
sidential centra opan to In- 
dependent groups for week 
and weekend bookings 
throughout the year. Mp"fi- 
tnin Ventures Ltd (T). -H.e- 
con House, Greanhlll Rood. 
Liverpool L18 7HQ Tel: 
031-724 2732. 

(2B126) 910000 


TIBS. BADGES. ETC. Erfl- 
rlnntly produced at rnnson- 
able prices establlsneU many 
years, a name known all 
over Britain by satisfied 
schools - MonacombR Ltd.. 
PO Box 12. Prnatwlch. 
Manchester M25 7N A. Tel: 
061-766 6882. 

(08464) 860000 


TIMETABLING ON A SBOZ. 
4BOZ or BBC plus Torch 
Disc Pack can save time and 
Improve the quality of ynur 
timetable. For details write 
to Timetable Systems, 39 
Somerset Road, Fromn, 
Somerset or Tel: 03 75 

63749. (06277) BfiOQOO 


BOOKING now for 1985. 
Snowdon Youth Contra. 
Ilryn nlnue. Nam Cwynent. 
Caernarvon. School Journey 
centra. 30 beda. Gwynant 
vnlley. South Snowdon. 
Brochure. Beddgelert 076 
686 234. (35713) 890000 

DRISCOLL HOUSE 200 slnnle 
ranma, partial board. £50 
p.w., all amenities • Apply 
172 New Kent Road. .Lon- 


Partnerships 


RESIDENT 

FRENCH 

TUTOR 

Lady tutor required from January to June to help 
prepare ‘A‘ level examination for girl student in 
French. The student Is also taking English Literature 
but the primary requirement is French. The position 
would be resident in a beautiful estate in the 
countryside. The successful applicant should be a 
graduate and no more than 35. 

Good salary and every possible convenience 
provided. 

Please apply to Box No. TES 00286 
Priory House, St John's Lane, EC1M 4BX 


dan SE1.' 01-703 '4113. 

(31896) BBQOOO 

GET AWAY FROM IT ALL In 

our comfy cattoga high In 
Draaon Beacons. Log flroj, 
Bikes, Plnyahet). sleeps 8. 
Tel: 0823-45 362. 


JAPAN TRAVEL OPPORTUNITY 

Still wma vacancies on our Study 
p/ogiamma (or Youth and Educa- 
tion OHIcais Group Vlall to Japan, 
1-16 March 1BS5. Fully Inclusive 
coil C920. 

For details of Ihls and other vlilie 
contact: INTEflCHANQE, Lloyd* 
Bank Chambaia, 188 Slraathana 
High Road. London. SW1B 1B3. 
Tal: 01-877 9898 (M houia)^ 


GO NAKED - THIS WINTER 

Exciting 'g*t away from it 
all* naturlat holidays at 
Spain. Yugoslavia. Canary 
I ales. U.8.A. ond CarlL- 

benn. Illustrated brochura 

on roquait from Eden Holi- 
day*. 47 Brunswick Centre. 
London WCi. Tel: 91-837 

4B2B- <643071 880000 


Home Exchange 
Holidays 


HOME EXCHANGE Econo- 
mlenl U.K. 

Cedar Drive. _ Durham 0385 
63327. (263671 900000 

WORLDWIDE AND UK 
HOME EXCHANGES. For 
do tails SAE to intarchunge 
Ilolldaya, 22 Parc-y-Bryn. 
Cralglnu, Cardiff. 

(36710) DQOOOO 


ATHENS 

flourishing Language 

School, 1,000 students, most- 
ly English, middle-class sub- 
urb. ATHENS. Owner 
renchlna retiring ago soaks 
par merHli l p With woll-eatob- 
HsIiDd British aclioal . Special- 
ly built premlsoa. 

Write: Chrleloa tteirpchl- 

lo*. Kolpkotronl 102-104 
Piraeus. Oreoca. 

(44009) 920000 . 

TRIESTE 

ITALY 

“EFL SCHOOL TRIESTE «B*k« 
Director — Partner with 
barkgr. In TEFL Eacellent 

"TvMtmeiii 1 0,000 . Pound. 

IJo § Trreaje. 

sSoJJo 


Properties 
for Sale 


& Wanted 


GEORGIAN 



Apnrinianu «»“ . 1 

2 0 Qcraa laduded aaraena. 

No’ft ?™i 

KS'.'hJSaiwaw.' .isab 

IDEAL TWO EFL 

TEACHER*! Lananage 

school in ChJanti. Tuscany 
FOR SALE. Write: Valen- 

sia. Monsanto, norliprlno 
Val d’Elaa, Floret " ce •„ 

(339 7 6 ) 940000 

WIVBNHOe, BSSBXi a period 
homa A anop, 3 bedrooms, 
go* central hooting. 2 mi- 
nutes from station, 35 •ni- 
ne t ns to Llvorppol Bt.. a 
nil las from University of 

. Essex. control 
next to river: Tel: 0206-22- 
3683. (26688) B4OQG0 


; f tiiem first by buyk^ ! l j JL— — ■ • 

!: y° ur ^ ~~~~ 


Mame. 









